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IN 1793, the termination of the period assigned to the bqOK VI 
exclusive privileges of the Company so nearly ap- chap. vii. 
proached, that the question of renewing the charter, and . 
of confirming or changing the present system of govern*. 1793. 

VOL. VI. B 
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BOOK VI. menl, could no longer be deferred. People had now so 
CHAP. VII. generally acquired the habit of lifting their eyes to the 

— -^ management of national affairs ; and equal treatment to 

l"i*3. jji gQ forcibly recommended itself as the best rule of go- 
vernment, that the commercial and manufacturing popu- 
lation were impelled to make an effort, more than usually 
strong for the freedom of the Eastern trade. The prin- 
cipal places of manufacture and commerce in the king- 
dom; Liverpool, Glasgow, Pfcdsley, Manchester, Norwich, 
Exeter: exhibited combinations of the merchants and 
manufacturers, who passed the strongest resolutions ; im- 
portimed the ministers ; petitioned the legislature ; and 
desired to have an opportunity of proving how much the 
real policy of commerce was violated, and the wealth of 
the country kept down, by the monopoly of so large a 
field of trade as that unhappily consigned to the East 
India Company. 

The Indian government was so organized, as now very 
well to answer ministerial purposes ; it was therefore the 
study of ministers to preserve things as they were. The 
Board of Control and the Court of Directors cast, with 
some skill, the parts which they had respectively to per- 
form. A committee of Directors was appointed, whose 
business it was to draw up reports upon the subject of the 
Eastern trade, and to answer the arguments of those by 
whom the freedom of that trade was advocated or 
claimed. Three such reports were exhibited. They were 
in the first instance referred to the Committee of the 
Privy Council relating to trade and plantations ; and in 
the proper stage of the business were submitted to the 
House of Commons. 

On the 25th of February, Mr. Dundas, in the House of 
Commons, made a display of the pecuniary state of the 
Company. Fortimately for the designs which were in 
agitation, the accounts of receipt and disbursement pre- 
sented, just at that moment, a balance of a large amount, 
on the favourable side.^ Of this circumstance, the greatest 

1 Mr. Tucker observes, " If I were called upon to point oat the period when 
fhe Company's finances abroad were in the most prosperous state, I should 
probably fix on the year 1792>8, for we then possessed an annual surplus sufR- 
cient to liquidate the territorial debt in little more than three years. The ter- 
ritorial charge incurred in England was inconsiderable ; our possessions were 
BH>xe compact and managMbli, and more productlTO with reference to UuHr 
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possible advantage was taken. Every thing which could BOOK VI. 
be effected by the confident aasertionSy so potent in per- chap. vii. 
suasion, of men of influence and power, was done, to ^ 
captivate the general mind with a prospect of Indian pro- ^'^ 
sperity ; to generate a belief that a great fountain, whenos 
a perennial stream of wealth would flow upon the British 
nation, was^ by the wisdom of its rulers, secured to them 
in India. Estimates were formed, with all the airs of 
accuracy, or rather of moderation, by which it was made 
to appear, that the surplus, exhibited by the accoimt of 
the year immediately passed, would, in future years, rather 
increase than diminish. And with profound solemnity an 
appropriation, as if for perpetuity, was proposed, of a 
large superabounding sum, which would, it was said, be 
annually received from India. The eyes of men were suo- 
cessfully dazzled: and when Mr. Dundas called out to 
them, ** Will you stop the tide of so much prosperity for 
untried theories ?" those who knew but little either about 
the theory or the practice of the case, that is, the greater 
number, were easily made to believe, that there was a great 
certainty of securing what they were told was the actual 
influx of wealth, if they persevered in the present course ; 
a great danger ai losing it^ if they allowed themselves to 
be drawn, by delusive prospects, into another. 

The friend of Mr. Bundais, and, as well from intellect, as 
from office, the advocate of his schemes, Mr. Bruce, the 
historiographer of the Company, says, '* Upon no occasion, 
perhaps, have men's minds been less prepared for a deci* 
sion, on a subject of such magnitude and importance.** > 



extent ; and the prodnce and mannfltctnres of India being in great demand in 
the -west, our remittances conld be effected on advantageona terms in commo- 
dities prodnced by tlie labonr of an indusferious population .** Review of the 
Financial Sitnation of the East India Company, in 1824, bj Henry St George 
Tucker, p. 29. The surplus revenue of 1792-3 was l,8U,000/., exclusive of « 
ftuther sum of 900.000;. received from Tippoo. In 1798.4 it was 1,119,0001., 
and in 1794-5 it wis 1,182,000/. In the foUowing year it declined to 800,00011, 
and in 1796-7 to 240,000^. In 1797-8 there vras a deficit which continued to 
prevail for several years. Ibid. p. 13. The expectations suggested by the sur- 
plus of 1792-3 were therefore precipitately entertained, although, as has been 
sufBciently proved by subsequent events, the revenues of India, when careflilly 
administered, have been always more than adequate to the expenses of the 
ffovemment in time of peace.— W. 

1 Report on the Negotiation between the Honourable East India Company 
and the Public, respecting the renewal of the Company's exclusive Privilege of 
Trade, fbr Twenty Years, trom March, 1794. By John Bruce, Esq. M.P., 
FR.S., Historiographer to the Honourable East India Company, p. 13. 
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BOOK YI. It is, indeed, true, that the people were deplorably ignorant 

CHAP. VII. of the history and management of their East India 

'■ affairs ; and it was, on this account, the more easy to make 

1793. them throw themselves, with blind confidence, upon the 

assertions of men, whose knowledge was presmned from 

their situation and pretensions. 

An annual surplus of 1,239,241^. from the revenues and 
Commerce of India, after paying the Company's Indian 
charges of every description, was assumed. Of this mag* 
nificent sum, the following distribution was to be made. 
In the first place, as most due, it was proposed, that 
500,000^. should be annually appropriated to liquidate the 
debt of the Company contracted in India. But in the 
next place, it was patriotically determined, that 500,0002. 
ahould be annually given to the nation, as a tribute from 
its Indian dominion. With regard to the remainder of the 
«mnd surplus, it was represented, by the Indian minister, 
as no more than equitable, that the meritorious proprietors 
of East India stock should not be forgotten. He recom- 
mended an increase of dividend from eight to ten per cent. 
By this, 10,0002. more of the annual surplus would be 
absorbed. A circumstance, which might have excited 
euspicion, but which appears to have been perfectly guilt- 
less of any such disagreeable effect, was this ; that, amid 
all these promises of wealth, the Company was in want of 
pecuniary assistance ; and was to receive immediate au- 
^thority for raising what was equivalent to a loan of 
2,000,0002. It was not indeed to be called a loan. The 
name of a loan, associated with the idea of poverty, was at 
this time to be avoided. The Company were to be em- 
powered to add 1,000,000/. to their capital stock, which, 
being subscribed, on the faith of a dividend of ten per 
cent., at 200 per cent., produced to the Company's ti'ea- 
Bury a sum of 2,000,0002. By this, it was said, the Com- 
pany's bond debt in England would be reduced 1,500,0002. 
The dividend upon this new capital would exhaust 
100,0002. more of the surplus revenue. Of the appropria- 
tion of the remainder, which, to show accuracy, and 
because even small sums are of great importance, was 
carried to the last degree of minuteness, it would here, 
however, be out of place to render any account. 
After some affectation of discord between the Board of 
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Control and the Court of Directors, Mr. Dundas having BOOK VL 
pretended in parliament to believe it possible that the crap. vii. 
Company might decline to petition for the renewal of their — — 
charter on the terms which the minister desired to impose, ^7^ 
the petition of the Company was presented to the House 
of Commons, and taken into consideration on the 23rd of 
ApriL 

It was, to some of the opposing members, a source of 
complaint, when a measure, on which interests of so much 
importance depended, and about which so profound an 
ignorance prevailed, was to be considered and determined, 
that a committee, to collect and to communicate informa- 
tion, had not, as on former occasions, preceded the deci- 
Burn, for which a call upon the legislature was now about 
to be made. Such a committee, by which ministerial pur- 
poses were most likely at the present moment to be 
thwarted than served, the ministers represented as alto- 
gether imnecessaiy ; because, there was no material cir- 
cumstance, they asserted, relating to India, about which 
there was not sufficient information, in the valuable and 
numerous documents, which they had communicated to 
the House. 

The speech of Mr. Dundas displayed and recommended 
the projected plan. In all the great and leading par- 
ticulars, the scheme which had been introduced by Mr. 
Pitt's bill of 1784, and better adapted to ministerial or 
national purposes by the amendments or declarations of 
succeeding acts, remained without alteration. 

The powers of the Board of Control, and of the Court 
of Directors, were established on the same footing, on 
which they had been placed by the declaratory act of 
1788. The powers of the Qovemor-Qeneral and his 
Coimcil, of whom was composed the supreme organ of 
government in India, with the powers of the Governors 
and Councils at the subordinate presidencies, remained 
as they had been established by the act of 1784, and the 
amending act of 1786. The monopoly of the Eastern 
trade was still secured to the Company. The appropri- 
ations recommended by Mr. Dundas, of a supposed surplus 
of revenue, were dressed in the formalities of law. The 
increase of dividend, and the increase of capital, were 
authorized. And the lease of the exclusive privileges 
was renewed for a term of twenty years. 
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BOOK VL Only two alterations were introduced, of sufficient im- 
GHAP. YiL portanoe to require statement and explanation. 

■■ When the bill of Mr. Pitt entered the lists against that 
1793. Qf Mr^ Pox, the ground of patronage was the field of con- 
tention. On this it was, that, as the demerit of the one 
was to suffer defeat^ the merit of the other wcus to be 
crowned with victory. On the part, therefore, of Mr. 
Pitt, Mr. Dundas, and their party, was required, either 
the reality, or in place of the reality, the affectation, of a 
sort of horror at the enormity of increasing ministerial 
influence. To evade objections from this source, objec- 
tions which they themselves had raised to such a height 
of importance, it was arranged, on the introduction of the 
plan, that no salary should be annexed to the duties of the 
Board of Control. These duties were to be executed by 
Members of His Majesty's Privy Council, who had good 
emoluments, on some other score, and so lijbtle to do for 
them, as to be very well paid for discharging the duties of 
the Board of Control into the bargain. This make-shifb, 
unless it be contemplated in the light of a trick, to amuse 
the spectators till their attention relaxed, when paid func- 
tionaries of the usual sort might be quietly introduced, is a 
species of burlesque on legislation. To attach to one office 
a salary whose magnitude is out of all proportion to the 
duties ; next to create another office, with ample duties 
but no salary ; and then to jumble both sets of duties 
however heterogeneous, into one set of hands, exhibits a 
singular contrast with the rule of securing every service 
by its own appropriate reward ; and paying no more for 
any service, than the performance of the service strictly 
demands. The time was now come, when the same 
aversion to patronage was not necessary to be displayed. 
It was therefore enacted, that a salary, to be paid by the 
Company, should be annexed to the office of certain of the 
Commissioners of the India Board ; and that, in the ap- 
pointment of those Commissioners, the circle of the Privy 
Council should no longer be the boundary of His Majesty's 
choice. 

The second alteration regarded the Indian trade. As 
an expedient, for softening the opposition of the commer- 
cial bodies^ it was devised, that the Company should afford 
annually not less than 3^000 tons of shipping, in which 
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private individualB miglit on their own account traffic BOOK VI. 
with India^ subject to the restriction of not exporting chap.tii. 
military stores, or importing piece goods, and subject also ■■ 

to the restriction of lodging imports in the Company^s 1<^^* 
warehouses, and disposing of them at the Company's 
sales. 

In adducing motives for the approbation of these mea- 
sures, Mr. Dundas was successful and unsuccessful : unsuo- 
cessful in offering any reasons which can now satisfy an 
enlightened inquirer, but completely successful in offering 
reasons which satisfied the bulk of his auditory. He 
began with what he knew to be a fBtvourite topic for a 
British Parliament — ^the wisdom of ^sontempt for theory. 
On this occasion, however, theory was treated by him witii 
imusual lenity ; for though Mr. Dundas affirmed that the 
tiieories to which he was opposed did not hold true in 
the case for which he had to provide ; he was not very un- 
willing to allow that they held good in all other cases. 
The propositions, which Mr. Dundas here vilified by the 
name of theories, were two : the first, that the business of 
government, and the business of commerce, cannot, with 
advantage to the governed, be lodged in the same hands ; 
the second, that freedom is the life of coi amerce, and 
restraint and monopoly its bane. What argument did 
Mr. Dundas produce to show that these propositions did 
not hold true in the case of India 1 India, said he, has 
hitherto been governed in contempt of them : erffo, they 
do not hold true in^the case of India. Mr. Dundas, it is 
true, asserted also, that India had been governed v^eU; 
but ''governed well,'' in this case, means simply govemedy 
and nothing more ; ^ governed," somehow or other. As 
to the quality of the government, besides that it was the 
gratuitous and interested assumption, therefore worth 
nothing, of Mr. Dundas, what is ttie standard of compari- 
son? Lidia had been governed well, as compared with 
what ? As compared with the highest state of advantage 
in which human nature is capable of being placed ? This 
is what Mr. Dundas himself would not have ventured, even 
in his boldest moments of affirmation, to state. As compared 
with the ancient Mogul government ? Was that the mean- 
ing of Mr. Dundas ? A mighty boast ! That the pride of 
British legislation should produce something not quite so 
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BOOK Vl. lMi<d as the dcspoUmi of bsuiMriiiiflL And thia» ercn at 
ciiAr. TIL that time, was a matter ci doubL It is, now, aoakething 
■ mora If tfaisy howereiV ^^^s ^^ meaning; the logic of the 

17Si2. miniaten and of pariiament^ the one inTontin^ the otha 
aasentii^ stood as fidkms: ''Indian in the hands of a 
cmhzed people, has been goyemed, not quite so badfy, 
say the ministen^ quite as badly, say other persona^ as 
when it was nnder the de^otism <rf barbarians. Tkerefarej 
it is true, that the nni<»i ci commerce with goYemment^ 
and the monopoly of trader are good things in India." 
Thb is a logic by which a man may be helped to a great 
Tariety of convenient oondusicHis. With Mr. Dmidas, the 
€frand Vizir of Constantinojde might say : The empire of 
the Sublime Porte is ^ goyeroed well ; " erffo, janissaries^ 
and the bow-string; are excellent in the empire of the 
Sublime Porte. The aboye reasoning Mr. Dundas corro- 
borated by an established parliamentary axiom, which he 
often found of unspeakable utility, that all c/iange in mat- 
ters of govemmerU is had. AUow this^ and it followed, 
with undeniable certainty, that all change in the govern- 
ment of India was bad. On the other hand, if the abso- 
lute and uniyersal truth of that celebrated axiom should 
be susceptible of dispute^ all the oratory which Mr. Dundas 
expended on the topic of change in general, fiedls, imsup- 
ported to the ground. 

The particular change which his opponents contem- 
plated, the removal of the government of India from the 
hands of a commercial corporation, would, he said, produce 
the following effects ; it would retard the payment of the 
Company's debts ; it would check the growing commerce 
between the two countries ; and it would endanger the alle- 
giance of India. He asked, if it would be wise to incur so 
much danger for a theory ? With regard to the first two 
of these bare, unsupported assumptions, which ought to 
have passed for nothing, experience has provided the 
answer. The government has remained as Mr. Dundas 
desired, and the Company, so far from paying its debts, 
has enormously increased them ; it has remained as Mr. 
Dundas desired, and the commerce, instead of increasing, 
has dwindled to a trifle. That in a well-ordered attempt 
to improve the mode of governing the people of India^ 
there was any thing to weaken their allegiance^ is so evi- 
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dently untrue, that it is wonderful there should be a !•- BOOK VI. 
gifllative assembly, in a civilused country, in which it ohap. vii. 
could be asserted without derision and disgrace. .^_— 

''All this danger/' said the Indian minister, ''to be 1^^ 
incurred for a theory 1 " First, Mr. Dundas's eagerness to 
escape from theory has not avoided the danger, but realized 
a great part of it. Secondly, when he treats the word 
theory; when all that class of poUticians, to which he be- 
longed, treat the word theory, with so much contempt, 
what is it they mean ? Thought: all application of the 
thinking powers to the business of government, they call 
theory ; every thing, in short, except mechanical trudging 
in a beaten track. In the present case, thought, applying 
the results of experience to the circumstances of India, 
endeavoured to foresee what mode of government would 
be attended with the happiest effects ; but if ever thought^ 
in consequence of this operation, recommends any thing 
different in government from that which actually exists^ 
it is, by Mr. Dundas and his fellows, to receive the name 
of theory, and to be exploded. " All the good which now 
exists, will you sacrifice it to a theory 1 ^ When thought 
has accurately weighed the value of that which exists, and 
accurately weighed the value of that which may be got by 
a change ; and, after all that is good and evil on both 
sides is maturely considered, pronounces deliberately that 
the second value is greater than the first ; what is meant 
by asking, whether it is wise to sacrifice so much good to 
a theory ? Is it not asking us whether it is wise to sacri- 
fice the less good to the greater? In such cases the 
answer is, that it is wise, to sacrifice so much good to 
theory. It is only an abuse of language to express the 
facts in such inappropriate terms. 

Mr. Dundas said, that no two persons agreed, in the 
substitutes which were proposed for the present plan. 
This, too, however ridiculous, is a standing argument 
against improvement. Yet it is not the question, whether 
few or many schemes are proposed ; but whether any of 
them is good. It would be a strange maxim of govern^ 
ment^ that, where a great end is in view, and men have 
different opinions about the means, in that case all power 
of choice should be extinguished, and things must remain 
as they are. How numerous soever the opinions, it la 
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BOOK VI. Btill the business of wisdom to inquire what is best ; and 
CHAP. vii. take the most effectual measures for carrying it into happy 
"^'— execution. It is worthy of particular regard, that almost 
1793. nQ ^Q general arguments of those who oppose the im- 
provement of political institutions, may thus be traced 
up to one assumption ; viz. That the original condition 
of human beings, the brutal savage state, ought never 
to have been altered ; and that all those men who have 
laboured to make human nature what it is, ought to be 
condemned as wicked. 

Among his other arguments, or more properly speaking 
his assertions, Mr. Dimdas affirmed, that the surplus re- 
venue in India could not be carried to England, which he 
affectedly called realizing, but by the Compan/s trade. 
There is nothing, it appears from experience, too absurd to 
pass for an argument in a aristocratical assembly. That 
neither money nor goods could be conveyed from India 
to England, except by the East India Company, was a pro- 
position which it required no ordinary share of credulity 
to digest. Experience, moreover, has proved, what a 
knowledge of the theory of man would have foretold, that 
there would be no surplus revenue to bring. 

Mr. Dundas made use of other assertions. He ass^i^d, 
that free trade would produce colonization ; and that co- 
lonization would produce the loss of India. Unhappily, it 
it is almost impossible to establish any considerable num- 
ber of Europeans in India ; because the natives subsist 
upon so little, that the wages of labour are too low to 
enable Europeans to live. If it were possible, nothing 
would be of so much advantage, both to the people of 
India, and to the people of England. 

As a weight to counterbalance the ailments of those 
who pleaded for the separation of the commerce from the 
government of India, and for the dissolution of the Com- 
pany, Mr. Dundas delivered it as his old, and, after much 
time and experience, his present and confirmed opinion, 
that, if the patronage of India were added to the other 
sources of the influence of the crown, it would be sufficient 
to ensure to the crown a majority in both houses of par- 
liament, and would destroy the substance of the constitu- 
tion, through the medium of its forms. The patronage of 
India was trasferred to the crown. It was the express 
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pii]l>o6eof tliedeolaratoiyactof 1788piopkoethagoTern- BOOK VI. 
ment of India fiilljr and completely in the hande of the crai*. vn. 
ministers. Is the patronage of the Admiralty Board, the -—^ 
patronage of the Commander-in-Chief, or that of the Lord 1795. 
ChanoeUor, lees ministerial patronage, because it is by 
these fimctionaiies it is dispensed t Was it possible to 
give to ministers the unlimited power over the govern- 
ment of India, and not to give the benefit of the patronage 
along with it t 

The two great crimes of which the government in India 
had been accused were ; piUage of the natives, and wars 
of conquest. The present bill, Bir. Dundas asserted, would 
cure these evils. How 1 It had two expedients for that 
purpose : the land-tax was now fixed ; and the Qovemor- 
Gfeneral was responsible to parliament. 

For annexing salaries to the Board of Control, and en- 
abling his Majesty to make any body a Commissioner, 
little trouble in search of a reason seems to have been 
thought necessary. Without a salary, and without a 
choice of other persons than members of the Privy- 
Council^ no body, said Mr. Dundas, could be got who 
would keep the office so long, or attend to its business 
so much, as to be capable of taking a useful part in its 
management. Nine years before, was this incapable of 
being foreseen t But foresight is theory. When the 
Commissioners of Control were first appointed, there were 
persons who had so much salary, and so httle to do for it^ 
that they would be very well paid for both services ; viz., 
those of the India Board, and those attached to the salary, 
added together. After an additional salary was got for 
the India Commissioners, what was done with the surplus 
salary of those who had too much for the services which 
it was intended to pay ? Was any of it taken away ? 
No. Why ? To this last question, no answer is re< 
quired. 

By allowing 3000 tons, for private trade, in the Com- 
pany's ships, Mr. Dundas took credit for having done 
something considerable in fi&vour of the manufiEusturera 
and merchants. The source of advantage in private trade 
would be found in the more expeditious and economical 
methods to which private interests would give birth. By 
subjecting the private trader to the delays and expenses 
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BOOK YI. of the Company, Mr. Dundas cat off the possibility of ad- 

CHAP. Yii. vantage ; and the merchants declined to occupy the un- 

— profitable channel which he had opened. 

1793. Jq QYQfj one of the particular objects which this bill 

pretended to have in view ; the enlargement of British 

commerce^ the extinction of debt, and the prevention of 

conquest ; its failure, on experience, has proved to be 

complete. 

It encountered very little opposition till its third read-^ 
ing in the lower house. On that occasion it was furiously 
assaulted by Mr. Fox. The House of Commons, he ob- 
served, had, in the year 17S0, proclaimed their solemn 
opinion, that, '' the influence of the Crown had increased, 
was increasing, and ought to be diminished." In defiance 
of this alarming declaration, in violation of the solemn 
protestations with which the nation were amused, upon 
the first introduction of the present system of Indian 
government, a new lot of influence was avowedly ci*eated. 
This was little. The mighty mass of evil existed in the 
influence which was warehoused for ministerial use with 
the Court of Directors. This was the most dangerous pa^ 
tronage at the disposal of the Crown. Why ? because it 
was irresponsible. " Is it," said Mr. Fox, ** to be placed 
in the hands of those who really have the power over it ? 
No ! it is to be given to their agents and dependants ; 
whose responsibility, from the nature of their situation, it 
is absurd to speak of — It has been asserted," he cried 
" that the patronage of India consists in the appointment 
of a few writers. If there is a man in this House ! if there 
is a man in this country ! if there is one man in the British 
territory in India ! who can believe this assertion, I wish 
him joy of his credulity ! I ask any man, who is not in- 
sane, — in whom, if this bill shall pass into a law, will the 
whole of the patronage of India be invested ? Will not 
the Company and their Directors be the mere tools of the 
minister? Who appointed Lord Comwallis? Who Sir 
John Shore ? The clear effect of the measure is to give to 
the minister all the power, and screen him from all respon- 
sibUity." » 

Mr. Pitt answered : by complaining that his opponent 
had deferred to the last stage the statement of his objec- 
> PvUamentaiy Debates, 24th Maj, 1793. 
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tions; and by endeayouring to show, that the appointment BOOK YL 
of writers to India» who begin as clerks, and rise by sen!- cbat. rtu 
ority to places of importance, could not greatly increase ^— — 
the influence of ministers, even if their power over Di- ^7^* 
rectors were as complete as the argument of the opposition 
supposed. This, however, was not to deny, that ministers 
possessed all the influence created by the patronage of 
India ; a fact which, at this time, Mr. Pitt did not afi*ect 
to dispute: it was only to assert, that this influence, 
when it was got, was of inconsiderable importance. This 
was to contradict his own arguments against the bill of 
Mr. Fox ; and to recant every assertion by which he had 
successfully covered it with odium. It was also to con- 
tradict the principal argument by which Mr. Dundas had 
defended the propriety of continuing the government of 
India in the hands of a commercial company. But it did 
not subvert the truth, that a mass of wMlth equivalent to 
all the lucrative offices in India, ready to be employed by 
the Crown, in purchasing the co-operation of those who 
were appointed to cheek it, would contribute largely to 
convert the checking into a confederate body; and to 
establish a fatal union of King and parliament upon the 
ruin of the people. 

The views of the parties who demanded, on this occa- 
sion, a change in the management of Indian affairs, are 
too nearly the same with the views, which have already 
been discussed, of preceding parties, to require any par- 
ticular examination. The merchants petitioned chiefly 
for freedom of trade. On what grounds of reason, has 
been, as far as compatible with the nature of the present 
undertakings already disclosed. The political change which 
most of the complaining parties appeared to contemplate, 
was the transfer of the details of government from the 
Court of Directors to his Majesty's ministers. On what 
ground, it appears to me, that the transfer of power which 
has already been made from the Court of Directors to his 
Majesty's ministers is not an improvement, and, by parity 
of reason, that any further transfer would not be an im- 
provement, has been seen in my explanation of the nature 
of the instrument for the good government of India, which 
was provided by Mr. Pitt> in the Board of Control. 

To communicate the whole of the impression, made 
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BOOK YI. upon a mind, which has taken a suryey of the goyemment 
CHAP. VII. of India, by the East India Company, more completely 

through the whole field of its action, than was ever taken 

1793. before, and which has not spared to bring forward into the 
same light the unf&vourable and the favourable points, it 
may be necessary to state, and this I conceive to be the 
most convenient occasion for stating. That, in regard to 
intention, I know no government, either in past or present 
times, that can be placed equally high with that pi the 
East India Company; That I can hardly point out an 
occasion on which the schemes they have adopted, and 
even the particular measures they pursued, were not by 
themselves considered as conducive to the welfare of the 
people whom they governed ; That I know no government 
which has on all occasions shown so much of a disposition 
to make sacrifices of its own interests to the interests of 
the people whom it governed, and which has, in fact, made 
so many and such important sacrifices : That, if the East 
India Company have been so Httle successful in ameliorat- 
ing the practical operation of their government, it has 
been owing chiefly to the disadvantage of their situation, 
distant a voyage of several months from the scene of action, 
and to that imperfect knowledge which was common to 
them with almost all their countrymen: But that they 
have never erred so much, as when, distrusting their own 
knowledge, they have followed the directions of men whom 
they unhappily thought wiser than themselves, viz. prao- 
ticid Statesmen, and Lawyers; And that^ lastly, in the 
highly important point of the servants, or subordinate 
agents of government^ there is nothing in the world to be 
compared with the £^t India Company, whose servants, 
as a body, have not only exhibited a portion of talent 
which forms a contrast with that of the ill-chosen instru- 
ments of other governments : but have, except in some 
remarkable instances, as that of the loan transactions 
with the Nabob of Arcot, maintained a virtue, whicli^ 
under the temptations of their situation, is worthy of the 
highest applause. 

For the immediate successor of Lord Comwallis, choice 
was made of Mr. Shore, a civil servant of the Company, 
whose knowledge of the revenue system of India was held 
in peculiar esteem. Pacific habits, and skill in revenue, 
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were possibly regarded as means abundantly necessary for BOOK VI. 
realizing those pecuniary promises, which had been so obap.vu. 
loudly and confidently made to both the parliament and — — 
the people of England. l^*** 

About the same time that Mr. Shore, dignified for bis 
new station with the title of Sir John Shore, succeeded to 
the substantial power of the government of Bengal, iti 
nominal sovereign, the Nabob Mubarek ud Dowl% died, 
after a Hfe of thirty-seven years, and a reign of twenty- 
three. He left twelve sons and thirteen daughte^^ and 
was succeeded by his eldest son Uzeez ud Dowla, who 
was solemnly proclaimed at Calcutta on the 28th of 
September. 

The first important circumstance which solicited the 
attention of the new Qovemor-General, was the i^pear- 
ance of on approaching rupture between two of the late 
confederates ; the Nizam, and the Mahrattas. The views, 
upon one another, of these two states, had undergone no 
permanent alteration from the union to which the desire 
of sharing in the spoils of Tippoo had given a temporary 
existence. Intervening circumstances had nearly matured 
into act their inimical designs. 

The treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive, between 
the English, the Nizam, and Mahrattas, included a mutual 
guarantee against the common object of their hatred and 
apprehensions, the sovereign of Mysore. This guarantee 
Lord Comwallis appears to have thought of great import- 
ance for English security. It follows, that he must have 
expected greater benefit from the co-operation of the 
Nizam and Mahrattas, in case of an attack, than mischief 
from entanglement in the wars to which the turbulent 
politics of these native states would certainly give occar 
sion. The mode in which the contracting parties were to 
act, ill accomplishing the objects of the guarantee, was left, 
in the treaty concluded previously to the war, to be 
settled by subsequent regulation. So much had the 
Gk>vemor-General this affair of the guarantee at hearty 
that he endeavoured, as soon after the war as possible, to 
secure it by an express treaty devoted to that particular 
object. It was, however, to be an extraordinary treaty ; 
for Lord Comwallis, not being altogether without foresight 
of the evils likely to abound from an obligation to take a 
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1KK)K VI. paii in tbe wara wliich the I^zun and MahratUs might 

OMAr* ^iu kindle, was for inserting an article, bj which the allies 

■ were not to aaeiat one another, except, jnat when they 

^^^* pleaaed ; or, aa he choee to express it, ** nntil they were 

oonrinced that the party requiring assistance had justice 

on his aide, and aU measorea of conciliation had proved 

fhiitleaa/ * 

A draught of a treaty, to this effect, was transmitted 
to the courts of Hyderabad and Poonah. The Nizam, 
though fully sensible that the English alone stood between 
him and destruction, was yet encouraged to the hope of 
drawing his profit out of the eagerness for this treaty 
which the Oovemor-Qeneral displayed, A dispute had 
already sprung up between him and Tippoo Sultan. The 
Nabob of Kornoul was the dependant of the Nizam. On 
that chief Tippoo was urging claims which the Nizam 
oontosted. When solicited on the subject of the treaty, 
the Nisam demanded, as the price of his consent, the 
aupiiort of the English in the affair with Tippoo. This 
behaviour, the English, who knew their advantages, treated 
as a crime ; and expressed so much of anger, that the 
Nimuu was eager to redeem his offence by unlimited 
oomi^aisanoe. 

As the power of the Mahrattas was different, so was 
thair temper. The Poonah Councils were still governed 
by Nana Furnavese, who now despairing of assistance 
fK)m the English to support him against the designs of 
HindiMi op[K)sed to the importunities of the Govemor- 
(kitertJ on the subjeot of his treaty, evasion and delay. 
At last the Mahratta minister produced a sketch of a 
treaty of guarantee to which he expressed his willingness 
to atso<Hle| but involving terms, the acceptance of which, 
it id [MTobable, he did not expect Among these was an 
tmgatf^ment for realising the daima of diout upon the 
th« dominiima of Tippoo. 

Th« Mahrattas were jealous of the enkiged, and growing 
pow^ Kii the EngUsk They vrere impatient to reap the 
«poiki of the fiseble Niiam ; an aoquisitioD, to which they 

\ttMlv OM#) WUk^ «l,>r«. Ml tab wxMiM.** Tt» polkironi» Slahnittaattin 
>MNI In 4tv«<1 <M^ «vft^«iMk«R Vf ffo Ma om to tteiT tidnip explkit and defiaao te 
llfl «MMiVMkl«!M xitttH <Mlwr fft^Nvn."* la tab vicr> tt mleiik Ve saifttsei, ttat 

M «•! a «lMM «x»clly' t» tall r 
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ngarded the connexion of that prince with the English as BOOK VI. 
tiie only obstruction. Sindia, whose power had been so cbaf. tii. 
greatly increased, now exerted a decisive influence on the 
Mahratta oounciLs, and entertained designs of future gran- 
deur with which the ascendency, or rather the existence, 
of the English in India was alt<^g;ether incompatible. He 
-was not solicitous to disguise his hatred of the connexion 
between them and the Nizam ; or the satisfaction with 
which he regarded the power of Tippoo, as a counterpo'se 
to the still more formidable power of the English. 

After a negotiation of more than a year, the accession 
of the Mahrattas to the union so fondly projected by Lord 
Oomwallis, was regarded as hopeless. The Nizam, who 
saw in their aversion to the proposed engagements, a 
design of holding themselves at liberty to fall upon him, 
was kindled to an ardent pursuit of the guarantee ; and 
urged upon the English government the propriety of con- 
cluding the treaty singly with him ; as it could be no 
reason, because a third party swerved from its engage- 
ments, that the other two should abandon theirs. > It 
entered, however, into the policy of Sir John Shore, to 
avoid whatever could excite the jealousy of the Mahrattas: 
the English government, accordingly, declared its satisfac- 
tion with the verbal acquiescence of the Nizam ; and on 
the part of the Mahrattas, with a promise, incidentally 
given, that they would act agreeably to existing treaties. 

The Nizam became at last so much impressed with the 
prospect of the dangers around him, that on the 1st of 
January, 1794, Sir John Eennaway, the English Resident 
at Hyderabad, described him to the Governor- General, as 
prepared to form, with the English, engagements, which 
would render them masters of his country for ever ; and 
urged the wisdom of not allowing so favourable an oppor- 
tunity to escape.* 

> Sir John Malcolm thinks this good reasoning, p. 142. 

9 See his despatch to the Governor-General, dated Hyderabad, 1st Jan. 1794. 
The words of Sir John llalcolm, reportfaig and applauding this advice, are 
worthy of insertion. " In this [the despatch in question] the Resident states 
his conviction, that the circumstances in which the court of Hyderahod was 
then placed, and the character of those hy whom it was ruled, were such, as 

Sve us an opportunity, which it was wise and politic to use, to establish an 
hience and power in its councils, which would enable us to command its 
Itatare exertions, and benefit from its resources under any events that could 
oeetir." Sketch, &c., p. 144. The opinion of two such disthiguished frme- 
ttonaries of the Company, so thoroughly conversant in the politics' of India, 

TQL. VL C 
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BOOR VI. The course into which the Mahrattas had been guided 
CHAP. viL by impulse of the circumstances in which they were 

"^"^^ placed, very highly favoured the extension of the do- 

1'^^* minion, by gradual encroachments upon their slothful and 
improvident governments of India. Enabled from the 
nature of their country, and their state of society, to 
exercise with advantage a continual war of depredation 
against the surrounding states, they were often bribed to 
forbearance, by those who could find no other security 
against their ravages. The terms of this agreement came 
at last to be fixed, at a fourth part of the revenues of the 
country which they consented to spare. This was an 
opening, at which the stronger party generally found the 
means of introducing whatever was required for the final 
subjugation of the country. The fourth part of the 
revenues was always a disputed sum ; and as the Mah- 
rattas endeavoured to make it appear to be greater than 
it really was, the government of the country endeavoured 
to make it less. Nothing is ever paid by an Indian go- 
vernment, so long as it can help it ; least of all, an odious 
tribute. The Mahratta chout therefore was seldom paid, 
except by the terror of a Mahratta army ; and by conse- 
quence it was almost always in arrear. Under the pre- 
tension of security against imposition and delay in the 
receipt of the chout, the Mahrattas as often as possible 
insisted upon sending their own officers into the country 
to collect it. This gave them a power of intei-ference in 
every measure of the government, and the support of a 
body of partisans, who, exercising the powers of Indian 
tax-gatherers, were masters of the property, and to a great 
degree of the person of every man subject to their exac- 
tions. 

The dominions of the Nizam had long sustained the 
Mahratta chout ; and previous to the connexion which was 
formed between the Hyderabad government and Lord 
Comwallis, the Mahrattas exercised so great an authority 
in his country, that the minister of the Nizam was more 
attentive to the wishes of the Mahrattas than the com- 

respecting the real import of those engagements, by which the native Princes 
accepted the Company's troops as the instrument of their defence, is more in- 
^tmctive as throwing light upon the hypocrisy of preceding, than the plain 
dealing of subsequent times. 
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mands of his master. Daring the neoessitj of exertion BOOK VI. 
Ugainst Tippoo, and the union formed fnr his sabjagation^ chap. tii. 
the Mahrattas had yielded to a temporary relaxation of ^-^— * 
their influence over ihe ooontiy of the Nixam. But they ^^^ 
now intended to resume it with improvements ; and a 
long arrear of chout afforded the pretext for interference. 

The English government offered its mediation. The 
ready acceptance of the Nixam was not a matter of doubt. 
The Mahrattas employed evasion ; and as soon as they 
were convinced that the interposition of the Qovemor- 
General would certainly not be with arms, they treated 
his mediating propositions with frigid indifference. 

A circumstance, calculated to alarm the English govern- 
ment, occurred. Uppoo Sultan had an army in the field, 
and either intended, or under terror was suspected of in- 
tending^ a confederacy with the Mahrattas for the subjii« 
gation of the Nizam. The question was, what course it 
now behoved the English government to pursue. 

By the treaty of alliance, the Nizam, it might be urged, 
was entitled to the assistance of the English against Tip- 
poo ; and so little were they released from their engage- 
ments, by the infidelity of the Mahrattas, that they were 
rather bound to compel them to fulfil the conditions of a 
treaty, of which the parties were implied guarantees. 
Besides, the Nizam had declared, that his accession to the 
alliance against Tippoo was founded, not upon any confi- 
dence which he could place in Mahratta, but on that alone 
which he reposed in English faith: receiving him into 
the alliance upon this declaration was a virtual pledge, 
that the protection to which he looked from the £^lish, 
was not to depend upon that security which he expressly 
rejected : to make it depend upon that security was, there- 
fore, a breach of engagement. At the time when the 
Nizam, confiding in the security of English protection, 
took part with the English, the value attached to his 
alliance was such, that it would have been purchased with 
eagerness at the expense of an engagement offensive and 
defensive with himself. Would the Nizam, being attacked 
by 'Hppoo, have been entitled to assistance from the Eng^ 
lish, if defended by the Mahrattas ? And was his title less, 
when about to be attacked by Tippoo, with the Mahrattas 
conjoined 1 Such a disappointment in hopes, on which he 
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BOOK TI. bad staked the very existence of his throne, could not do 
CHAP. vii. less than ensure to the English the enmity of the Nizam. 

Nor could the English abandon him, without the appear- 

1794. njjgQ Q^^ QjjQQ Qf weakness and infidelity ; without descend- 
ing from that high station in which they now over-awed 
the princes of India, as well by the terror of their arms, 
as the purity of their faith. 

Considerations presented themselves of an opposite 
tendency. If the co-operation of all the parties in a 
treaty were necessary to the attainment of its end, and 
the defection of any one of them rendered the attainment 
of the end no longer possible, the defection of one dis- 
solved, of course, the obligation of alL Again, the treaty 
of alliance between the Engliisdi, the Nizam, and the Mah- 
rattas, bound the parties not to aiKiist the enemies of one 
another. In the case, therefore, of a war between any 
two of the parties, the third could not interfere. In such 
a case, the neutrality of the third party was that which 
the terms of the treaty expressly required. If the friend- 
ship of the Nizam would be lost^ if the opinion which 
prevailed of English power, and of the tenacity of English 
engagements, should endure a slight and temporary diminu- 
tion, war was beyond comparison a greater evil. It was 
impossible for any body to suppose that a war against 
Tippoo and the Mahrattas would be easily sustained. And 
as the revenue of the Company was confessedly imequal 
to the expenditure of war, a protracted contest was to be 
regarded as pregnant with ruin. Even the destruction of 
the Nizam could not be considered as adding to the dan- 
gers of the English ; since, after subverting that power, 
the Mahrattas and Tippoo were much more likely to make 
war upon one another, than to combine their arms for an 
attack upon the British state. Finally, by the act of par- 
liament the Company's servants were clearly prohibited 
from interfering in the quarrels of the native princes, and 
from taking up arms against them, unless to oppose an 
actual invasion of the British provinces. 

By these considerations, the mind of the Governor- > 
General was determined; and he purposed to leave the 
Nizam to his fate. That such a determination was con- 
trary to the expectations upon which the Nizam was 
induced to enter into the alliance, expectations which for 
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that purpose he was encouraged to entertain, there ieems BOOK VL 
no reason to doubts The difficulties of the QoTemor- obap.vii. 
General, and the disi^pointment of the Ninm, were 



created by the looseness of the treaty. Two obvious ^'^^ 
cases^ the authors of that treaty had not been able to 
foresee ; First, if one of the three contracting parties were 
attacked by THppoo, and one of the two who in that case 
were bound to assist should dedine ; Secondly, if one of 
the three were attacked, and one of the two, who ought to 
assist, instead of assisting; should join the aggressor. 
There was nothing in the treaty which determined what 
was to be done by the third party in either of those 
fsases* 

If Tippoo had attacked the English, and the Hahrattas 
had either not assisted, or joined in the attack, it may be 
strongly suspected that the Enghah, in that case^ would 
not have held the Nizam released from his engagement. 

The opinion has also been urged, and it is not without 
probability, that^ by declaring themselves bound to pro* 
tect the Nizam, the English would not have involved 
themselves in the calamities of war, but would have pre- 
vented hostilities by the terror of their interference.* 

Wheh once the English have thoroughly imbibed the 
dread of an enemy, ^ppoo, or any other ; that dreadi 
after the cause of it is weakened, or, peradventure, wholly 
removed, continues for a long time to warp their policy. 
In the opinion of the Governor-General, great danger still 
impended over the Company by the existence of Tippoo. 
The Nizam he regarded as too weak ; the Mahrattas alone 
as sufficiently powerful to yield a counterpoise to that 
detested sovereign : his policy, therefore, was to retain, at 
some cost, the friendship of the Mahrattas ; and for this 
purpose not to grudge the sacrifice of the Nizam. 

He was relieved from a portion of his difficulties by the 
assurance that, if Tippoo had entertained the project of 
an attack upon the Nizam, it was now laid aside. In the 
dispute between the Nizam and Mahrattas, the treaty, he 
thought, created, certainly, no obligation to interfere. 

In the opinion of Sir John Malcolm, an obligation ex- 
isted, which cannot fail to be considered as a little extra- 
ordinary. He seems to say, for it is seldom that a rhetorical 

1 Tbk opinion to giT«&witbcoBlldtB0&l>7 Sir John lialoolm. 
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BOOK YI. writer is entirely free from ambiguity, that the native 
GHAP. VII. powers, by joining the English in any war in which they 
^ were engaged, established a right, which nothing but their 

^*^^' own misoonduct could ever forfeit, to their friendship, and 
to protection against any power to whom by that conduct 
they might have given offence.^ He adduces Lord Com- 
walUs as a party to this speculation ; who, '* in his letter, 
imder date the 28th of February, 1790, to the Resident at 
Poonah, declared, that the Mahratta state, by acting against 
Tippoo in concert with the British government^ became 
entitled, in reason and equity, to a defensive alliance 
agaiiJthat prince, even though no previous engagement 
existed." If this proposition means anything real, and if 
assistance in war creates an obligation to assistance in 
return, except an obligation of which the party obliged is 
alone to judge ; in other words, an obligation binding him 
only when agreeable, that is, no obligation at all : the re- 
ceipt of assistance in war is a snare, which carries ruin in 
its consequences, and ought for ever to be shunned.* One 

1 Sketch, Ac., p. 167. 

s Thia is a ooncluBion not necessarily resulting from the premises. Undontt- 
ediy assistance in war against a common enemy constitutes in equity and reason 
a claim to assistance on a like occasion. It is possible that there maybd 
. counteracting.claims by which the obligation may be overruled, but the impoa- 
sibflity of ftilflllingan obli^ration is no argument against its reasonableness or 
Justice. In the view here taken of this transaction, the most material podnts 
are omitted. The grounds which the Nizam had to look to the British Goyem* 
ment for protection, and the policy of affording it to him. The letter of the 
treaty was not violated by withholding aid firom the Nizam agidnst the Mah* 
rattas singly and conjointly with Tippoo, but unquestionably the spirit was 
departed from. It was formed to maintain the integrity of the Hyderabad 
state against the aggression of a more powerfhl neighbour, and it mattered not 
whence the danger came ; the Nizam equally required protection and had been 
led to expect it. The Mahrattas neither needed nor asked for protection. After 
the war was over the same expectation was kept alive by the negodations set 
on foot by Lord Com wallis for a continuation of a guarantee treaty witii the 
Nizam and the Mahrattas. The Nizam had also some reason to expect fiiTonr 
from the English, as a return for his cession of Guntoor and adjustment of the 
arrears of Peshcush. It was also politic to provide for his protection. There 
was nothing to fear from him, wliilst his position and resources were calculated 
to be of eminent advantage to the English in any future collisiou with TipixH) 
and tlie Mahnttas, of whose hostile feelings and more formidable power were 
could be no uncertainty. On the other hand, there seem to have been diffi- 
culties in the way of siflbrding him protection, which are not noticed in the 
text, and which were not alluded to by the Governor-General. Captain I>uff 
Observes, that whatever might have been the apparent advantage of the Oover« 
nor-General's hiterference, if it had enabled Nizam Ally to effect his evasive 
purpose, it must have been recorded as an injustice to the Mahrattas." Mahr. 
Hist. iii. 109. The demands of the Mahrattas for the Chout, during a series of 
years, were not altogether unfounded. It appears also, that they were not 
only met with evasion but with insult and defiance ; and that the court of 
Hyderabad provoked the contest. In such a state of things the interference of 
toe British authority must have been confined to mediation, and would pro« 
bahly hare bepn of little effect. It does not seem howerer to have been yeiy 
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litilo consequence, in the preeent instance, it would appear BOOK VI. 
that Sir John Malcohn overlooked. The Nizam and Mah- cHAr. vi . 
rattas were about to go to war. The English had received 
assistance from both of them : the English were therefore ^TM. 
bound to lend assistance to both of them : — that is, to 
send one body of English troops to fight against another. ' 

Before hostilities commenced between the Subahdar and 
the Mahrattas, Mahdajee Sindiah died. The power of this 
chie^ and his ascendancy in the Mahratta confederacy, 
had lately been so great, that his death was expected to 
produce considerable changes ; and the Besident at Poonah 
thought it probable that the opportunity might be so im- 
proved, as to effect an adjustment between the Nizam and 
Mahrattas. The Qovemor-Qeneral, however, would not 
risk offence to the Poonah government^ by any sort of 
interference more forcible than words ; and the successor 
of Mahdajee Sindiah, his nephew Doulut Bao, soon as- 
sembled his army from the remotest parts of his domi- 
nions, and obtained an ascendancy at once in the Poonah 
councils, and in the confederacy which was forming against 
the dominions of the Nizam. 

The Nizam was the party in danger, but the first in the 
field. He advanced to Beder, if not with a view to actual 
aggression, at least with a view to interfere in the internal 
affairs of the Mahratta government, a considerable time 
before the movement of the Mahratta armies. Early in 
March, 1795, the advanced corps of the Mahratta army, 
under the command of Doulut Bao Sindiah, approached ; 
and the Nizam advanced from Beder to meet him. A 
general action took place. Both armies were thrown into 
some confusion, and neither obtained any considerable 
advantage. But the women of the Nizam were frightened ; 
and under their influence he retreated from the scene of 
action during the night. He sought protection in the 
small fort of Eurdla, where the Mahrattas had the advan- 
tage of terminating the war without another blow. The 
fort is completely surroimded by hills, except at one par* 
ticular spot. The Mahrattas took possession of this out- 



■treiraoiuly attempted, and the selfish motives which alone were urged for the 
desertion of the l«izam, were not creditable to the character ofthegOTemment 
for genero^ty or Justice.— W. 
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BOOK YI. let, by which they completely shut up the Nizam, and cut 
CHAP. VII. him off from supplies. After remainlDg some weeks in 

;; — this miserable situation, he found himself at the mercy of 

1796. ]^ enemy, and concluded a peace on such terms as tiiey 
were pleased to dictate. The particulars of the treaty 
were not fully made known ; but, beside establishing all 
their former claims, the Mahrattas compelled him to cede 
to them a coimtry of thirty-five lacs' revenue, including 
the celebrated fort of Doulutabad ; to pay three crores of 
n^)ees, one-third immediately, the rest by instalments of 
twenty lacs per annum ; and to give up, as a hostage for 
the performance of these conditions, his minister Azeem 
ul Omrah, whose abilities had for some time been the 
great support of his throne ; who was the zealous friend 
of the English connexion ; and a firm opponent of the 
Mahrattas.^ 

No part of the conduct of the English had more ofiended 
the Nizam, than the refusal to permit his two battalions 
of British troops to accompany him to the war. As the 
Mahrattas were the great source from which he aj^nre- 
hended danger, an expensive force, which could not be eat- 
ployed against the Mahrattas, was a loss, rather than ad- 
vantage. He, therefore, shortly after his return to Hy- 
derabad, intimated his desire to dispense with the service 
of the English battalions ; and they marched to the ter- 
ritories of the Company. 

The Subahdar of the Deccan had never, from the time 
of Bussy, been without French officers in his service. In 
the confederate war against Tippoo, he had two battaMona 
of regular infantry, officered by Frenchmen, and com- 
manded by a gentleman of the name of Raymond,, who 
began his military career in India, at an early age, in the 
disastrous campaigns of Lally. At first his establishment 
amounted to no more than three hundred men ; and he 
hired their arms from a merchant of his own country, at 
the rate of eight annas ^ a month. By his services and 
address, he rapidly increased the favour and liberalities of 

1 The dispersion of tbe Nizam's army was the result of a panic which oc- 
curred in the course of the night, and it was then that Nizam Ali took refiige 
within the foit of Kurdla. In this he was shut up, not some weeks, but two 
days, when he was compelled to sulmiit to the conditions K>ecifled in tiM text. 
Mahr.Hist.3, IIS^W. 

^ 1«. Zd, 
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the Subahdar ; of which he availed himself for the aug- BOOK VL 
mentation and equipment of his corps. It had reoelTed ckat. tie. 
great accessions both to its numbers and appointments^ — ^-^^ 
since the peace of Seringapatam ; and the English Real- ^^^* 
dent reported, probably with great exaggeration, thai 
twenty-three battalions of this description, with twelve 
field-pieces, accompanied the Nisam in his campaign 
against the Mahrattas. 

After the return of that Prince to his capital, he or- 
dered new levies of this corps ; and assigned a portion 
of territory for its regular pajrment. The expostuhi- 
tions of the British Resident, and his intimations that so 
much encouragement of the French portended serious 
changes in his relations with the English, were but little 
regarded. 

A part of this corps was sent to occupy the districts of 
Kurpah, and Cummum. These districts lay upon the 
frontier of the Company's possessions ; and the Governor* 
General took the alarm. "The measure itself," he re* 
marked,^ << had a suspicious not to say criminal appear- 
ance ;" and he directed '* the strongest representations to 
be made, to induce the Nizam to recall the detachment of 
Monsieur Raymond." In case of refusal, the resident was 
even instructed to threaten him with the march of a body 
of English troops to his frontier. The apprehensions ci 
the English government were increased by some French 
officers, prisoners at Madras, who were detected in a 
project of escape, and suspected of a design to join M. 
Raymond. 

Whether the Nizam could have been led on to risk the 
displeasure of the English, or whether the knowledge of 
his defenceless condition would soon have brought him 
back to court their support^ sufficient time was not afforded 
to try. On the 28th of June^ his eldest son Ali Jah fled 
from the capital, and placed himself in open rebellion; 
when his fears were so vehemently excited, that he applied 
himself with the utmost eagerness to recover the friend- 
ship of the English. He agreed to the recall of Raymond's 
corps from the district of Kurpah ; and warmly solicited 
the return of the subsidiary force. The battaHons were 
ordered to join him with the greatest possible expedition ; 

1 In his Minate, 16th Jane, 1796. 
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BOOK VL but before they were able to arrive, an action bad taken 
vHAP. Yiu place, in which Ali Jah was made prisoner. He did not 

long survive his captivity.' The Nizam, however, enjoyed 

1795. \y^i n fg^ months' tranquillity, when another member of 
his &mily revolted, at the head of a large body of troops. 
In quelling this rebellion, and recovering the fort of 
Bachore, which the insurgents had occupied, the English 
battalions had an opportunity of rendering conspicuous 
service. 

The Nizam, though brought again to a sufficient sense 
of his dependance upon the English, could not help re- 
flecting that from them he had nothing to expect in seek- 
ing the means of his defence against that insatiate neigh- 
IxHir, whom nothing less than his ruin would content ; 
nor could he forbear turning with particular favour to that 
body of his troops, on whom, in contending with the Mah- 
rattas, his principal dependance must rest. The value of 
M. Raymond's corps had risen in his estimation by the 
activity which it had displayed in the reduction of Ali 
Jah. Its munbers and appointments were increased ; 
additional lands for its support were assigned to its com- 
mander ; and arsenals and foimdries were established for 
its equipment. The abilities of M. Raymond qualified him 
to improve the favourable sentiments of his prince ; the 
discipline and equipment of his corps were carried to the 
highest perfection, of which his circumstances would ad- 
mit ; and his connexions with the principal officers of the 
government were industriously crdtivated and enlai^ged. 
He was not anxious to avoid those little displays, by which 
the fears and hatred of the English were most likely to be 
inflamed. The colours of the French republic were borne 
by his battalions ; and the cap of liberty was engraved on 
their buttons. While a detachment of this corps was sta- 
tioned on the frontier of the Company's territories, a par- 
tial mutiny was raised in a battalion of Madras sepoys. 
It was ascribed, of course, to the intrigues of the abomi- 
nable French officers. Whether this was, or was not the 
fact ; two native commissioned officers, with a nimiber of 
men, went over to the French. 

1 AecordinR to Capt. Grant, Ali Jah, unable to face his fiitber, pat an end 
to his existence by poison before he reached the capitaL Mahr. Hist. Z, 1 19.— 
W. 
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It was by no means without jealousy and apprehension, B<X>K VI. 
that the English government beheld the progress of a chap, vil 
French interest in the oouncils of the Nizam. TTbat Prince — — - 
declared his readiness to dismiss the rival corps, provided ^'^' 
the English subsidiary force was so increased, and its ser- 
vice so regulated, as to render it available for his defence. 
This, however, the desire of standing fiEur with the Mah- 
rattas dissuaded, and a succedaneum was devised. It was 
thought expedient to encourage the entrance of English 
adventurers into the service of the Nizam, who might form 
a rival corps to counterbalance the French. But the Eng- 
lish were less qualified than the French for this species of 
adventure ; there was no man to be found whose abilities 
and address could balance those of M. Baymond ; and this 
project totally failed. 

An event) in the meantime, occurred, which materially 
affected the politics of this part of India. On the 27th of 
October, 1795, happened the death of the young Peshwa, 
Madhoo Row ;^ and introduced the most serious divisionb 
among the Msihratta chiefs. Nanah Fumavese desired to 
place upon the vacant throne an infant whom he could 
use as a tool. Bajee Rao, undoubted heir, the son of 
Ragoba, was supported by the influence of Sindiah. In 
these circumstances, Nanah Fumavese was anxious to 
strengthen himself by the alliance of the Nizam. He re- 
leased Azeem ul Omrah, opened a negotiation with that 
minister on behalf of his master ; and concluded a treaty, 
by which all the cessions extorted at Eurdla were resigned 
In the meantime, SindiaUi hastened to Poonah, with an 
army which his rival was unable to oppose ; and Bajee 
Row was placed upon the musnud of Poonah. The treaty 
with the minister of the Nizam was, of course, annulled ; 
but a new one was concluded, by which the Nizam was 
required to make good only one-fourth of the cessions 
and payments which had been fixed by the convention of 
Kurdla.' 

1 Madhoo Row, fhe Feiahwa, although in his twenty-flrat year, was kept by 
Nana Famaveae, in a state of rigid control which preyed upon his sphits, so 
that a fixed melancholy seized on his mind, and on the morning of the 90th 
October, 1795, he deliberately threw himself from a terrace In the piUaoe, by 
which he was so mnch hart that he died oi the iqjories he receiyed, two days 
afterwards. Mahr. Hist 3, 136.— W. 

s These .transactions are rery difTerently related by Capt. Orant. The 
minister of the Nizam was released, not by luma Fomarese, bat by Farashram 
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BOOK YL The intercourse with Uppoo, during the administration 
CHAP. vn. of Sir John Shore, was bounded by the execution of the 

treaty of Seringapatam. When the sons of Tippoo were 

^^^* restored,* the officer who conducted them was empowered 
to make overtures towards a more amicable connection, 
provided a favourable disposition appeared on the part of 
the Sultan. But the pride of that Prince was too mnck 
wounded to consort with friendship ; and on this ooca- 
sicm, the tyrant^ as the English called him, disdained to 
practise hypocrisy. He received the officer with fni^d 
civility. 

Though Lord Comwallis, upon taking the reins of the 
Company's government, had agreed with the Nabob of 
Oude, that the government of his country should be divi^ 
ded into two parts, of which the one, namely the business 
of defence, and all transactions with foreign states, should 
belong to the Company, and the other, namely, the inter- 
nal administration, including the collection of the revenue, 
the coercion of the people, and the distribution of justioe^ 
should, without interference or control, belong to himself; 
the English rulers had, nevertheless, observed the extra^ 
ordinary vices of his government with great solicitude, as 
leading necessarily to that desolation of the country, with 
which the payment of the Company's subsidy would soon 
be incompatible. On the visit of Lord Comwallis to Luck-* 
now, in the first year of his administration, *' 1 cannot," he 
said, *^ express how much I was concerned, during my short 
residence at the capital of the Yizir, and my progress 
through his dominions, to be witness of the disordered 
state of his finances and government, and of the desolated 



Bhao the minister of Poonah, with Sindiab's conciirreBoe«the payment of whoa* 
troops by a sum of money to be paid by the Nizam, was the main indnoement 
to ttie HberaUon of his minister. In the snhseqnent intrigaes by which Bajee 
Rao was made Peishwa, in opposition to Farashram Bhao,the Kizam took p«rt 
with-Nanah Fnmavese, in consequence of which the treaty of Mhar was 
formed. By this the Nizam engaged to idd Nana Fumaveae with a consider- 
able force, and in retura, the Mf^ratta relinquished the territory ceded by the 
treaty of Kordla, the bills which had been granted for tiie money payments 
then extorted, and acknowledged the claims of the Nizam to certain districta 
near Delhi. All contested points were mutually abandoned, and the Mahratta 
claims were to be settled, in future, annually. The Ghonth of the Subah of 
Beder being considered the prirate property of the Peishwa, Nana confined 
himself to a promise of recommending that it should be given up when Bajee 
Bao.waa restored to his aothority. Mahr. Hist. S, 14S. Note.— W. 

1 ttt^Vardi, 1794. 
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appearance of the coantry." ' The Direciora, with an ez- BOOK TI. 
traordinaiy candour, declared, that th6 vices of the native chap. vii. 

government were not the only canse of this desolation ; 

that for a great part of it the vices of their own admini*- ^^^' 
tration were justly accountable. ** Under a system,** they 
say, ** defective in almost every part of it, and the abuses 
which arose out of that system, the present unfortunate 
state of the country may, in our opinion, be fairly attri- 
buted to a combination of causes. Among these is a claim 
which is now very wisely relinquished, of right of pre- 
emptions, and of exemptions from duties, in the province 
of Oude ; made, and exercised, by contractors employed in 
providing the investment ; and which in the opinion of 
Lord Comwallis, has essentially contributed to its ruin. 
The immense drain of specie from that country of late 
years, amoimting, from September, 1783, to February, 1794^ 
to the enormous sum of two crores and thirty-nine lacs of 
rupees, exclusive of what may have been sent down to 
Calcutta to answer the bills drawn for the pajrment of the 
troops, and on private accoimt, stands foremost in our 
opinion, among the causes that have operated so much to 
its prejudice."" Though the Directors saw but imper- 
fectly the mode in which connexion with their govern- 
ment had been ruinous to Oude, they had the merit of 
tracing in a general way, the relation between cause and 
efifect.' 

In the year 1792, died Hyder Beg Elian, the minister. 
As the Nabob was a cipher in the hands of his minister, 
and the minister was a mere instrument in the hands of 
the Company, this was an event which deeply interested 
the Company's government. The Nabob appointed a 
person of the name of Hossein Reza Khan, who had en- 
joyed the principal share of his confidence even in the 
time of the deceased minister, to execute provisionally the 
duties of the vacant office. As this person, however, was 

> Letter from Lord Comwallis, dated, ** On the Ganges, 16th Nor. 1787;** 
Fftpen relating to India, printed 1)y the House of Commons in 1806, Ko S. p. 4. 
In the same letter his Lordship says, the Nabob, ** urged, as apologies— that 
^dillst he was not certafai of the extent of onr demands upon him, he had no 
real Interest in being economical in his expences ; and that while we tnterflsred 
in the internal management of his afbirs, his own authoritj, and that at his 
ministers, were despised by his own subjects." 

s Political Letter to the GoT.-Gen. 8th April, 1789 ; printed papers, nt supra, 
p^ 5. 

* The mjBtery is explained in a subsequent page. 
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W)()K, T1. bat little acquainted with the bnainesB of Teyenne, 
CHAT, wu, Tiduut Boy, to whom that basiness was confided undv 
■ Hyder Beg, was placed at tiie head of the fmancial depari- 

nst$« ment. The final election remained till the pleasure of the 
Goremor-General shoold be known ; who satisfied of the 
inclination of both the men to rely npon the English 
government^ and not acquainted with any persons who 
were better qualified, agnified his approbation of the 
choice of the Nabob ; and, on condition of their good 
behayiour, gave to the new ministers assurance of his 
support. The influence of the new ministers was still 
leM able than that of their predecessors to limit either 
the expenses of the Vizir, or the ruinous exactions upon 
the people which those expenses, the English subsidy, and 
the extortions of the tax-gatherers imposed. In the 
month of January, 1793, Lord Comwallis thought it 
necessary to write to the Vizir a solemn letter of ex- 
postulation and advice. ^ On my retiun,* said he, *^ firom 
the war in the Deccan, I had the mortification to find 
that, after a period of five years, the evils which prevailed 
at the beginning of that time had increased ; that your 
finances had fallen into a worse state by an enormous 
accumulated debt ; that the same oppressions continue to 
be exercised by rapacious and overgrown aumils towards 
the ryots ; and that not only the subjects and merchants 
of your own dominions, but those residing imder the 
Company's protection suffered many exactions contrary 
to the commercial treaty from the custom-house officers 
from Zemindars, Aumils, and others." 

The Governor-General then proceeded to pen advices, 
which, though they were lost upon a sensual and profligate 
prince, will not be lost upon the people of England. "As 
in a state,*' said he, ^ the evils that are practised, by the 
lower class of men, are to be attributed to the example 
held out to them by their superiors, and to their con- 
nivance, or to their weak government ; so am I obliged to 
represent, that all the oppressions and extortions com- 
mitted by the Aumils on the peasantry, take their source 
in the connivance and irregularities of the administration 
of Lucknow." 

His meaning, as he himself explains it, is, That an 
expensive government is, by the very nature of things, an 
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unjust and oppressive government ; and that expense, BOOK VI. 
when it proceeds to a certain pitch, is the cause, not of chap, tiu 
misery alone, but of ruin and desolation. ** Though the ^— ^ 
Company's subsidy," said he^ ** is at present paid up with 1^^- 
regularity, yet I cannot risk my reputation, nor neglect 
my duty, by remaining a silent spectator of evils which 
will, in the end, and perhaps that end is not very remote^ 
render abortive even your Excellency's earnest de»ire that . 
the subsidy should be punctually paid. Thus, I recom- 
mend economy in your own household disbursements, as 
the first measure, whence all other corrections are to take 
place. — ^I do not neglect the dignity of your station : nor 
am I actuated by views for the Company^s subsidy only. 
Your dignity does not flow from a splendid retinue ; and 
unnecessary establishment of household servants, ele- 
phants^ sumptuous ceremonies, and other circumstances of 
similar nature : But from a just and wise administration 
of your government and finances.** ' 

Just before the departure of Lord Comwallis the new 
ministers repaired to Calcutta; in order more fully to 
explain the deplorable state in which the government and 
population of the country were placed, and to pray for 
counsel and support in conducting the affairs of a prodigal 
government and an impoverished people. The Governor- 
General, before leaving India, addressed to the Yizir an- 
other letter, of great length, from Madras. In this he 
repeats, that the effects of an expensive government are 
two. First, the oppression and misery of the people ; and 
secondly, the fall of the government itself. ''It is well 
known," says he ; ^ not only throughout Hindustan, but 
to all Europe, that the revenues of your Excellency's do- 
minions are diminished beyond all conjecture. — ^Does not 
this consideration alarm your Excellency 1 — Can any thing 
but ruin result from such circumstances 1 Are not thes^ 
facts a decisive proof of tyranny, extortion, and mis- 
management, in the Aumils? Aiid, what must be the 
situation of the ryots who are placed under such people?— 
But your Excellency knows, that the prayers of the op- 
pressed are attended to by the Almighty; and often 
call down his vengeance upon their oppressors. — ^History 

> Letter from Lord Cornwallis to the Vixir, dated S9th Jan. 1793 ; printed 
papers at supra, p. 11—13. 
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BOOK VI. confirms the observation, by exhibiting innnmerablt 
CHAP. vn. examples of monarchies overturned, and families efiaoec 

from the earth, by a violation of justice in the sovereign 

1795. 0Y neglect in him to enforce its laws." 

He continues ; " The evils flowing from this souroi 
would have been less felt, i^ in proportion as the revenuei 
declined, a diminution of expenses had taken place. Bu^ 
profusion, in fact, was the cause of the first evil ; and thi 
continuance of it increased its magnitude." 

He adds, ** All the world concurs in encomiums upoi 
the dignity and splendour which adorned the court o 
your illustrious father; but his splendour did not ari» 
from the gaudiness of equipage, from frivolous dissipation 
or from profuse expenditure He well knew, that the be» 
ornament of sovereignty is justice ; that due economy ii 
the source of order and dignity : that the true splendoui 
of a court is derived from equity and wisdom." 

" If," says he, " the information which I have reoeive< 
of the state of the country be true, the disorders excee< 
all bounds, and all description. The consequence is, thai 
the revenues are collected, without system, by force o: 
arms ; that the Aumils (revenue agents) are left to plunde] 
uncontrouled ; and the ryots have no security fi*om op 
pression, nor means of redress for injustice exorcisec 
upon them." » 

In May, 1794, Sir John Shore, in his letter to the 
Resident at Lucknow, said ; ^ It has long been my anxioui 
wish, no less than that of my predecessor, the Mar 
quis Comwallis, to prevail! upon the Nabob Vizir t< 
arrange the internal administration of his country, anc 
establish it upon principles calculated to promote th( 
happiness of lus subjects and the permanency of his owx 
authority. I cannot, therefore, observe, without regret 
that his excellency does not appear to have adopted anj 
measures for this purpose, in consequence of the lettei 
addressed to him by Marquis ComwaUis from Madras, anc 
which I deUvered to his ministers in Calcutta, with the 
most serious recommendation to them to use their utmosi 
exertions in giving effect to the advice and recommends 
tions of his Lordship." * 

Pyzoollah Khan, the Rohilla chie^ to whom the district 
1 Printed papers, nt ropra, p. 16, 17, 19. > Ibid. p. 14. 
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of Bampore had been preserred, at the time when the BOOK TI. 
rest of his nation were exterminated from the country to obat. m, 
which they had given their name, died, at an advanced — — 
age, in 1794, leaving the country over which he had ruled, ^^ 
in a high state of cultivation and prosperity. The succes- 
sion went to Mohammed Ali, his eldest son, who was duly 
confirmed by the Vizir, and acknowledged by the principal 
Bohilla chiefs. His younger brother Gholaum Mohammed, 
an ambitious man, contrived in a little time to get liim 
into his power ; when he put him to death ; and sent a 
large present to the Yizir, with a promise of augmented 
tribute, if he were confirmed in the government of Ram- 
pore. Though the murdered prince left a sou, in a state 
of nonage, the Vizir was by no means disinclined to the 
proposition of Gholaum Mohammed. > It was, however, 
a proceeding of too much importance to be concluded with- 
« out the permission of the British government ; and that 
was refused. The British troops, under Sir Bobert Aber- 
cromby, joined by such forces as the Vizir could afford, 
were ordered to march against the usurper, and treat him 
as a rebel It was the purpose of the Governor-General, 
to wrest the country entirely from the family of FyzooUah 
Elian, notwithstanding the rights of the son of Moham- 
med Ali, guaranteed by the British government;* and 
notwithstanding the rights of the people of the Country 
happy under the frugal government of the Bohilla chief, 
menaced with misery and ruin under the exactions of the 
Vizir, to which, with a full knowledge of the circum- 
stances, the British ruler was about to condemn them. 
The rapidity of Sir Bobert Abercromby anticipated the 
arrival of the instructions which were forwarded to this 
effect. A battle was fought at Bitowrah, in which, after 
msiking a partial impression upon the British line, the 
BohiUas were defeated. Negotiation followed, and an 

* It may be donbted if there is sufBcient authority for this insinuation. Ac- 
cording to Must^ab Khau, Mohammed Ali was not put to death until after the 
Vizir's interference in his fiEtrour. ** A letter having been received from the 
Nawab Vizir, requiring Gholam Mohammed to send his brother to Lucknow 
without delay, and threatening vengeance if the order were not obeyed, the 
conspirators decided on putting Mohammed Ali to death, and accordingly 
Ahmed Khan shot him while he slept." It was then asserted that he had de- 
stroyed himself, but the story was not credited, and Asoph ad Dowlah, with 

■ bis forces, attended by Mr. Cherry, immediately marched from Lucknow. 
Life of Hafez Rehmet Khan, 134.-~W. 

* Sir John Malcokn, Sketch of the Politieal History of India, p. 195. 
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BOOK YI. arrangement was made. The treasures of the late prmc< 
CHAP. VII. FjzooUah Ehan, were given up to the Vizir. And 

jaghire of ten lacs of revenue, under the express guarante 

If 95. of the English government^ was granted to Ahmed Al 
the son of Mohanmaed Ali. 

The retrograde movement was uninterrupted in th 
NaboVs affairs. ** The exigences of his government^" a 
we are informed by the Directors, ''were supplied b 
loans, on terms increasing in proportion to the sum 
demanded, and the discharge of one debt was effecte< 
not from the revenue, but by contracting another of a 
increasing interest." The ministers Hussein Reza Ehai 
and Raja Tickait Roy, had become odious to him, b 
opposing obstructions to his will : and he accused them < 
the embarrassments which had grown upon him durin 
their administration. His desire was to make Raja Jee 
Loll his minister J who had been one of his intimates fc 
several years, and professed absolute subserviency. Th 
aversion of the English government to this minion ws 
not unknown. The Nabob therefore was advised t 
assume the appearance of acting as his own minister 
while the business and power, in reality, passed into th 
hands of Jeeo LolL 

The English troops, employed in the country of th 
Vizir, were always on the increase. Instead of the sing] 
brigade, which Hastings had pronounced sufficient^ eve 
the two brigades, for which Lord Comwallis had mad 
provision, in the subsidy of fifty lacs, were now exceeded 
In their dispatch of the 22nd of April, 1796^ the Directoi 
commanded the two regiments of native cavalry, servin 
under the Presidency of Bengal, to be augmented to four 
and, " in order to relieve the Company from a considei 
able part of the expense, they directed that every possibl 
effort should be made to induce the Vizir to disband hi 
own useless cavalry, and to apply a part of the sum 
expended in their support to defraying a part of th 
charges which the Company incurred by the propose 
augmentation."* With this proposition, the Vizir, a 
first, would by no means comply. And in March, 179' 

* Collection of Treaties and Eneagements with the Native Princes and Statt 
of Asia, &c. printed for the East India Company in 1812, p. 150—161. 
' Printed Papera, nt inpra, p. 38. 
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the Gk)vemo]vGeneral paid a Tisit to Lucknow, for the BOOK VI. 
''two avowed objects," as he himself expressed it, ''of CRAP.yn 
inducing the Vizir to establish a reform in his administra- ~~"'~"~* 
tion, and to pay part of the new cavalry establishment, *^^* 
which he had ahreadj peremptorily refused. The influ- 
ence of the British ruler was not entirely without success ; 
an agreement was obtained from the wretched Vizir to 
add to his former subsidy the expense of one European 
and one native regiment of English cavalry, provided the 
annual amount should not exceed five and a half lacs of 
rupees; and Tufi^zel Hussein Khan, a man in whose 
probity and talents the Qovemor-General placed great 
reliance, was appointed minister.* 

Only a few months elapsed, when, after a short illness, 
the Vizir expired. The eldest of his brothers was Saadut 
Ali, who^ in fear of intrigues, had been compelled to reside 
on a pension at Benares. To the succession of Mirza Ali, 
the eldest son of Asoph ud Dowla, Saadut Ali offered ob- 
jections, asserting that neither he, nor any other of the 
reputed children of the late Vizir, was really his offspring ; 
and he urged his own pretensions to the vacant throne. 
The arbiter in this great dispute was the Qovemor-Qene- 
raL The acknowledgement of the late Vizir who had 
treated Mirza Ali as his son and successor ; the undoubted 
principle of the Moslem law, which renders that acknow- 
ledgment a valid title ; the acquiescence of the Begums, 
the wife and mother of Asoph ud Dowla ; the concurrence 
of the capital ; and the danger of admitting reports on 
the filiation of princes to decide the question of their suc- 
cession, swayed the mind of the Gk>vemor-General ; and 
Mirza Ali, commonly known by the name of Vizir Ali, 
was placed on the musnud, and recognized by the English 
government as Nabob of Oude. 

The young sovereign had not long enjoyed his power 
and dignity, when complaints were received by the Go- 
vernor-General, both respecting his title, and respecting 
his conduct. The situation of affairs appeared to require 
the presence of the English ruler ; and he began his jour- 
ney to Lucknow. Upon his arrival, he found a scene of 
intrigue of extraordinary activity, and extraordinary com- 
plication. The elder Begum, having interfered with the 

1 Printed Papers, nt rapra, p. S8. , 
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BOOK VI. conduct of the Nabob, had been urged to return to Fyza- 
CHAP. vn. bad j and animosity succeeded to firiendship. Almas All 

Khan, who had been an object of distrust to the British 

1797. government for many years, and forced to keep aloof from 
public affairs, had so successfully employed his leisure, in 
carrying on the business of renter, that a great proportion 
of the country was now placed in his hands : and he was 
the most powerful individual in the state. Upon her 
quarrel with the Nabob, the Begum had resigned herself 
to the councils of this man ; who advised an apparent 
reconciliation with the Nabob. ** On my arrival at Luok- 
now," says the Govemor-Gteneral, "the confederacy be- 
tween the Nabob and Begum appeared indissoluble, and it 
was the opinion of the minister that they could not be 
disunited. The principal adviser of the Begum was Almas, 
either directly, or through (her principal eunuch) Jewahur 
Ali Khan. And Hossein Eeza Khan, and Tickait Roy, 
ranged under their banners. With the Nabob, his father- 
in-law, Sherf Ali Khan, was supposed to have the most 
influence. The object of all parties was to oppose the 
English influence." 

Presently the views of the actors began to disclose 
themselves. And a malady which attacked the Nabob, 
the measles, or small-pox, shortly after the arrival of the 
Governor-General, afforded a favourable opportunity for 
intrigue. — ^" I confess," says the Governor-General, ** with- 
out reserve, that I never was involved in a scene of more 
perplexity and profligacy." 

" On the 29th of December," (I still use the language 
of the Governor-General's report^) "Almas,- who had most 
sedulously studied /appearances, waited on the minister, 
and entered into conferences with him which lasted several 
days. He began with strong complaints of the conduct 
of Vizir Ali, whom he designated by a most opprobrious 
term. He spoke of him as spurious and profligate ; as a 
man who would ruin the country by his vices and pro- 
fusion. He mentioned the earnest wish of the Begum 
and himself, that he should be deposed, and some one of 
the sons of Suja ud Dowla^ be placed on the musnud, ex- 
cluding all the sons of Asoph ud Dowla, as spurious." The 
same representations were successively repeated to the 
Govemor-GQneraly and to the Qovemor-Gteneral in com- 
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pany with the Commander-in-Chief, liiraa Jungly, a BOOK VL 
brother of the late Nabob, younger than Saadut All, was cbap. vii. 
the person whom the Begum and Almas combined in re- — — 
commending. And *^ a large pecuniary sacrifice,** says the 1^^* 
Gk>yemor-General, ** was promised, as a compensation for 
my acquiescence." — ** Almas,** he continues, ** acts in the 
name of the Begum ; and while he pretends to disavow, 
on her part, all wish to interfere in the administration, 
his propositions to me were directly calculated to place it 
in her power.** 

Qreat industry and skill had been employed in prepoa- 
se8sing the mind of the Gk>yernor-General wiih the most 
un&Yourable opinion of the young Nabob, as a man be- 
tween whose character and the interests of the English 
an irreconcileable contrariety was placed. He was repre- 
sented as extremely profuse in his expenditure, and 
therefore, likely to absorb the funds from which annual 
payments to the English might proceed ; as of a violent, 
nngovemable will, and therefore unlikely to be obedient 
to the English ; and finally, as altogether averse to the 
English, and likely to use his utmost endeavours to free 
himself from their yoke. 

The belief of these representations, communicated to 
the Gk>vemor-General, appears to have decided the ques- 
tion. It prepared his mind for annexing weight to any 
evidence which might be preferred of the spuriousness of 
the man whom he wished not to reign. It was no objec- 
tion to the legitimacy of the Nabob, that he was not the 
son of the Begum, who had no child ; that he was the son 
of a female, menially employed in the zenana. He was 
acknowledged by Asoph ud Dowla as his son, and, accord- 
ing to the laws of the Moslems, that was enough. Tehseen 
Ali Khan, however, a confidential eunuch of the late Vizir, 
told the following story : that the mother of Vizir Ali had 
a husband of her own rank ; was never confined to the 
zenana, but quitted it daily, as is customary with menials 
of the same description, and went to her husband's house ; 
that Vizir Ali was not the son of the Nabob, but pur- 
chased of his mother for 500 rupees after his birth ; 
that it was customary for the Nabob, having no progeny, 
to purchase women who were pregnant^ and bring up 
their children as his own ; and that this was the originof 
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BOOK TL aQ ilie diiUtren mito were nor reguded as the offifffjng of 

cHAr.TiL JLk^ nd Dowk.* 

In tliis stttement, the onlr poini of xeal imporUnoe 

^'^* wms^whether AsophodDovlavas^orthoQght that heiru^ 
the £ither of the chfld prodnoed br the mother of Yiar 
AIL Tehseen Ali Khm 8ud, that h« was imc and did not 
know of her pregnancj till after the birth of the child. 
And ap<Hi tlds atocr, told psiratdT to the Governor- 
General by Tehaeen, who complained of haTing been 
treated with injustice bj the Xabob, and who might have 
been snbomed bv his aiemies ; told without confincmtation 
with the public^ without confiramtation with the Nabob, 
without cross examinati<Hi, withoat ooonter CTidenoe^ 
without hearing anything the party affected might have 
to addoce in his behal:^ without pushing the inquiry by 
ezaminaticMi of other perscMos V> whom the secrets of the 
aenana might be known, and conroborated only by what 
he was told was the public opinion, did the GovemiK^ 
General declare, that a man whom he had acknowledged 
as Kabob of Oude, and who succeeded to the throne with 
the apparent . concurrence of all ranks, except the single 
Toice of Saadut Ali, was not the son of the late Vizir, and 
ought to be displaced from the throne. 

It is impossible to read the account' of this transaction, 
drawn up by the Governor-General, and not to be im- 
pressed with a conviction of his sincerity, and his desire 
to do justice. But it is easy also to perceive how much 
his understanding was bewildered ; and impossible not to 
confess that he decided against the unfortunate Nabob the 
great question of a kingdom, upon evidence upon which a 
court of English law would not have decided against him 
a question of a few pounds." * 

1 Minute of Sir John Shore, detailing the measures which led to ttie depoei* 
tion of Vixir Ali, ftc, printed papers, nt supra, No. 1. p. 1. 

3 The tale of Tehseen, said the Goyemor-General, concorded with public 
opinion. But what knew the Goyemor-General about the public opinion of 
Onde, except what he was told ? And what was he told, except by a few indi-< 
▼idnals who surrounded him ; and who concurred, for their own purposes, in 
wishing Vizir Ali to be deposed ? The utmost that can be said for the tale of 
Tehseen is, that it is not in itself incredible, or, perhaps, improbable. But 
that was not the question. The only question was, whether there was or was 
not evidence to establish the allegations. Undoubtedly his private conversa- 
tion with the Governor-General, aided by what a few individuals told the Go- 
vernor-General about public opinion — was not evidence sufficient to vest 
lUlegations with the character of focts. — M. 

liie oorroboratlre evidence wu not what the Governor-General wu told bj 
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When the resolution of deposing Vizir Ali was taken, B(X)K VI. 
the choice of a successor was easilj made. Saadut Ali cuaf. til 
was the eldest sunriying son of Suja-ad-dowla ; and would — ^"^ 
not, as Mirza Jungly, become a tool in the hands of the ^'^* 
fiegum and Almas. When the treaty proposed by the 
Qovemor-Ctoneral was communicated to Saadut Ali, it was 
not the time to dispute about terms. He gave his consent 
to every particular. He then proceeded to Cawnpore ; 
from which he was escorted by a large body of European 
troops to Lucknow. The military force of the country 
was almost wholly English. The Nabob was, therefore, 
completely helpless ; and Saadut Ali was proclaimed, 
without opposition, on the 21st of January, 1798. 

The terms, to which he had at first assented, were some- 
what modified after he came to the throne. It was finally 
established, that the annual subsidy should be raised to 
seventy-six lacs of rupees, and that the fort of Allahabad 
should be made over to the English. It was also arranged 
that the regular amount of the English forces stationed 
in Oude should be 10,000 men, including all descriptions ; 
that^ if at any time the amount should exceed 13,000 
men, the expense of all the troops above that number 
should be defrayed by the Nabob ; if it should fall below 
8000 a proportional reduction should be made. The Nabob 
further agreed, to pay twelve lacs of rupees to the Eng- 
lish, as compensation money, for the expense of placing 
him on the musnud ; and not, without their consent, to 
hold communication with any foreign state, to employ no 
Europeans in his service, or to permit any to settle in his 
dominions. Finally he agreed to allow a lac and a half of 
rupees as an annual pension to the deposed Yizdr Ali, who 
was removed to Benares ; and to afibrd a suitable main- 
tenance to the rest of the reputed children of his brother 
the deceased Nabob.** ^ 

The transaction had one attractive feature ; that of gain 

disinterested persons to be the public opinion only, bnt it was their own belief 
and couYiction. Various incUvidnals were consnlted, of whom many were im- 
partial witnesses, and they concurred in the opinion of the public, the accuracy 
of which is never questioned in India. There is no doubt that Vizir Ali was 
not tlie son of A80ph-ad-dowla,and his maintenance on the throne would have 
been the perpetnation of an act of great injustice to Sadat Ali. See Minute of 
Qovemor UeneriU, printed in the 1st Vol. of the Asiatic Register.— W. 

1 Printed Papers, ut supra, p. 19— 22.— Collection of Treaties, ut supra, 
p. 177. 
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BOOK TI to the Company : and it received the most cordial apprc 
CHAP. TO. bation of the powers, ministerial and directorial, at homi 

The political letter to Bengal, dated 15th May, 1799, afU 

1798. 1^ f^ commentary upon the proceedings^ thus dedares 
^Having taken this general view of the subject^ with 
minute attention, however, to atl the papers and proceed 
ings, we are, upon the whole, decidedly of opinion, tha 
the late Govemor-Greneral, Lord Teignmouth, in a moi 
arduous situation, and under circumstances of such deli 
cacy and embarrassment^ ccmducted himself with giM 
temper, impartiality, ability, and fimmess ; and that h 
finished a long course of £uthf ul services by planning an 
carrying into execution an arrangement, which not on! 
redounds highly to his own honour, but which will als 
operate to the reciprocal advantage of the Company, an 
the Nabob Vizir." » 

On the Ist of August^ 1792, Sir Charles Oakely sm 
ceeded General Medows, as Governor of Fort St. Geoqp 
and President of the Council at Madras. Sir Charic 
remained in the government till the 7th of Septembe 
1794, when Lord Hobart was placed at the head of tfa 
Camatic Presidency. On the 13th of October, I79i 
died, at the age of seventy-^ight, the Nabob Mohamme 
Ali, Wala Jah ; and was succeeded by Omdut ul Omra] 
his eldest son. From the date of the treaty, framed b 
Lord Comwallis in 1792, the payments of the Nabol 
being in the years of peace, had, through the agency < 
the money-lenders, been regular. But the country, mad 
over to the cruel exactions of this description of mm 
had rapidly declined. The continued operation of th 
same causes threatened to extinguish the resources of th 
government ; and, though no attempt had been made i 
ameliorate the state of afiairs during the life of Mohaoc 
med Ali, the succession of Omdut ul Omrah appeared t 
Lord Hobart to present a favourable opportunity for ii 
troducing those reforms of which the necessity had becom 
BO urgent. 

On the 24th of the same month in which the Nabo' 
died, the President deemed it expedient to place on recorc 
by a Minute in Council, a description of the ruinous coura 
into which affairs had proceeded, under the arrangemen 

1 Printed Papers, nt supra, p. 31. 
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of 1792. The source of the evil was laid in '*the usuriotis BOOK VI. 
loanfi^ which,*' says he, ''it has Iod^ been the practioei ghap. vu. 
principally among the European gentlemen of the Presi- — — ^ 
dency, to make to the Durbar for mortgages upon the ^^^ 
different provinces of the Camatic." Some of the prin- 
cipal houses of business at Madras, said the Governor, 
or even some of the Company's servants, enter into an 
agreement with the Nabob for the payment of the sums 
which may have become due to the Company's treasury. 
They receive a mortgage upon a portion of the territory 
To render this availing, they stipulate for the appoint- 
ment of the manager of the territory. It is also requisite 
to establish an understanding with the military com- 
manding officer of the district. And, then, the chain of 
power is complete. Then, the unhappy ryots are delivered 
over to the uncontrolled operations of men who have an 
interest in nothing but exacting the greatest sums in the 
shortest time, of men, ** hardened by practice, and with 
consciences lulled to rest by the delusive opiate of interest 
upon interest.'*^ 

It is not in the way of direct exaction alone, that the 
mischief was accomplished. ** Another endeavour," says 
the President, *'of those engaged in a concern of this na- 
ture is to enhance the price of grain by artificial means^ 
lest the ordinary price of that article, the sole sub- 
sistence of the natives, should fail to answer the large 
advance of money, and the exorbitant advantage expected 
upon it, by the soukars," or subordinate money-lenders, 
to whose ruinous assistance the ryots were compelled to 
have recourse. ''The means of effecting this purpose," 
continues the magistrate, ** is easy ; for the necessitous 
condition of the ryots compels them to dispose of their 
grain as soon as it comes into their possession, in order 
to satisfy the urgent demands upon them which I have 
already described : the purchasers of this grain monopo- 
lize it, until the demand advances the price. If, towards 
the expiration of the season, any part of the grain should 
yet remain on hand, the expedient is, to divide the whole 
quantity, in whatever condition it may be, among the 
inhabitants: and the. people are compelled (in general 

> Pftpen relating to the Aflkin of the Camatic, No. S ; printed by order of 
the Honae of Commons, in 1803. 
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VI. the manufacturers) to take it at a valuation considerably 

riu above the market price.*' 

-^ Such was the general courde of oppression. The modes 

'• were infinite. " The subject^" says the indignant Gk>venA)r, 
" is exhaust less." * 

** After this exposition, no comment^" he cries, ''can be 
required, to show thst this species of government^ if it 
deserves the name of government, contains the most 
grievous oppression of the people, the certain impoverish- 
ment of the country, and, consequently, the inevitable 
decay of revenue." 

A fact is here very forcibly urged upon our attentiooi 
of which it is important to find the true explanatioiL 
Under their dependence upon the English govemmenti 
it has been seen, that the people of Oude and the Camitia 
two of the noblest portions of India, were, by misgovenn 
ment, plunged into a state of wretchedness, with whidi 
no other part of India^ hardly any part of the earth, had 
anything to compare. In what manner did the depend* 
ence of the native states upon the English tend to produce 
those horrid effects ? The difficulty of the answer is not 
very great. The oppressions of the native governments 
were limited by their weakness. When they received the 
use of English strength, their oppressions were limited 
by nothing, but the physical powers of the people to 
exist under oppression. So ill has the science of govern* 
ment been hitherto understood, that under all the govern- 
ments which ever yet existed, except perhaps one or two^ 
there is no regular and effective restraint upon bad 
government^ except from the dread of the insurrection 
and rebellion of the people. In the governments of Asia» 
this produces no inconsiderable effects ; as the frequent 
revolutions and changes of dynasty abundantly demon- 

> " I should hesitate/'he says/* to advance, if I was not supported by the author- 
ity of public record, that during a late scarcity of grain in the southern prorinces, 
the Manager had the hardiness to write a public complaint to the Companyli 
collector, against the Polygars, for selling gnAu to the inhabitants. — Nor was 
the eril removed, without the interposition of this government, who by send- 
ing vessels loaded with grain, induced the monopolizers, from regard to their 
own interests, to restore their usual supplies to the marlcet." He adds, ** As 
the means of cultivation decrease, the price of grain is enhanced;— and it Is a 
notorious, but inhuman maxim of eastern finances, iQuerpf how much it dij^m 
from the principle of an EngUth com foto]— that a time of scarcity is more pro* 
ductive to the Starkar tlian a time of plenty, owing to the price at which the 
diminished quantity is sold." Papers, ut supra. 
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strate. When mifleiy had produced dwaffection, and BOOK VI. 
disaffection had increased to a certain height, there was chap. tii. 
generallj some popular leader who offered himself to the «— — 
nation as an instrument of revenge, and cast the unworthy ^^^* 
poRsessor from his throne. The progress, in general, was 
rapid and easy. When oppression produced a decline of 
revenue, the evident instability of the government deterred 
lenders ; money became wanting to pay the troops ; the 
troops first clamoured and then mutinied ; the voice of 
the nation joined that of the army ; a revolution took 
place ; and commonly, for two or three generations, the 
new fjftmily governed comparatively welL Among the 
small sovereignties of India, misgovemment produced 
weakness, and weakness invited conquest The misgo- 
vemment for example, of the Camatic and Gude, would 
infiiUibly have produced the conquest, of the one by 
Tippoo^ and of tbe other by the Mahrattas : and as a 
prince was commonly strong, only because he governed 
welly to be conquered was among the happiest results 
which the people knew. Till, ind^d, governments attain 
that high pitch of excellence, at which they really per- 
form, in the best manner, and at the cheapest rate, the 
services of government to the people^ all changes are, in 
general, for the good of the people. It is the stability 
of governments, which, before this state of excellence^ 
human nature has to dread. Now, it is evident that when 
the imcontroUable force of a British army is lent to an 
Indian prince, his subjects are immediately placed without 
the pale of hope. The Prince is completely set above 
the only fears, which, in his situation, could operate as 
a restraint upon his disposition to oppress ; that of in- 
surrection, and that of being conquered. The source of 
almost an oppression, in Asiatic and European govern- 
ments alike, is the rage of extorting more and more of 
iheir earnings from the people. This passion, instead of 
being abated by the connexion with the English, is pro- 
digiously inflamed : when the tributary prince is carried 
to all the excesses of taxation, not only by his own ra- 
pacity, but the necessity of supplying the enormous de- 
mands of his European masters ; and when his soldiers, 
as well as people, are kept in abject and hopeless subjection 
by the terror of European arms. 
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EC YI. The progress of this oppression produced in the English 
*. viL any determinate resolution of reform, only when the yimr 
— ble desolation of the country presented the prospect of 
^^' a rapidly approaching moment^ at which the English 
subsidy could no longer be found. We have seen wbii 
anticipations of this disastrous period the English rukn 
had already expressed with regard to Gude. The danger 
was still more imminent in the case of the Camatia ''I 
cannot," says Lord Hobart, "but look with extreme anxiety 
to the nature of the security, provided by the trealy of 
1792, for those resources on which the British interesfai 
on the coast of Ooromandel materially depend. I cannot 
but see that the present system of collecting the reve- 
nues of the Camatic manifestly invalidates that security : 
and that^ whenever a failure may happen in the paymenfc 
of his Highnesses kists, we shall in vain have recourse to 
it for the recovery of the defalcation." 

A palliative, if not a remedy, suggested itself in the 
prohibition of loans to the Nabob by Europeans ; becanai^ 
" though the dealings of Soukars (native money-lenders) 
in the collection of revenue, were not of recent establishr 
ment, yet the terms of loans had never been carried to 
so usurious an extent as since the practice had been in- 
troduced among Europeans." 

This, however, the Governor declared to be ineflTectuaL 
"The prohibitory orders hitherto published, have," he 
says, " all failed of their object. Because the evasion of 
them is easy to Europeans, through the agency of thei» 
native servant ; and because the enormous profits which 
arise from those usurious loans, hold out an irresistible 
temptation to adventurers. To prohibit the intercourse 
of Europeans at the Durbar is ineffectual. Other chaa* 
nels of communication are open ; and the superintendent 
of a usurious loan at Pftlamcotah conveys his demands 
to the ears of the Nabob with no less certainty than he 
who lives in the precincts of Ghepauk. As long, there- 
fore, as his Highness shall be so regardless of his true 
interests, as to deliver up his provinces, and his people, to 
public depredation, so long will there be found men, who, 
in the pursuit of extravagant advantages, will overleap 
the bounds of discretion and moral obligation." 
In these circumstances, what is to be done 1 ^ So defrr 
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perate a malady,** said the President^ ''requires a remedy BOOK TI. 
that shall reach its source. Aod I have no hesitation in chap, vil 

stating my opinion, that there is no mode of eradicating 

the disease, but by removing the original cause ; and l'^^* 
placing those districts, which are pledged for the security 
of his kists, beyond the reach of his Highness's manage- 
ment ;" in other words, assuming the collection of the 
revenue, and the whole of the internal government. And 
even this was a partial remedy ; for though it might alle- 
viate the distress of those particular districts, it left the 
remainder of the country to all the deplorable conse- 
quences of the misgovemment of the Nabob. 

The Governor describes, in a style instructive for other 
occasions, the tissue of interests by which radical reform 
was opposed. ''The disposition:" says he, "which his 
Highness has already evinced to oppose such an arrange- 
ment^ leaves me no doubt of the real cause. It is not 
possible to calculate the extent and variety of interests 
which are involved in this one pursuit. And, though 
-tiiey are subdivided in every direction of the Camatic, 
yet at the call of danger they all rally round a common 
centre. The great houses of business, who are the prin- 
cipal money-lenders at the Durbar, borrow from indi- 
viduals, who, though not absolutely engaged in the loan 
itself are partakers of the speculation in a remote degree, 
and feel, with no less sensibility than their principals, the 
approach of danger. Similarity of interest makes a common 
ixiuse ; and the great body of interest which is condensed 
upon this principle, is uniformly exerted to support his 
ffighnesB in an inflexible resistance against a melioration 
of system, and to oppose a reformation which I consider 
essential to the national welfare.** * This representation 
is the more worthy of regard, as it is applicable, mutatis 
mutandisy to every government imder the sun, in which 
there is need of reform. 

On the day following the date of the Minute firom which 
these particulars have been taken, the Governor of Fort 
St. George addressed a letter to the Governor-General in 
Council, in which he represents, that, in consequence of 
several communications which he had with Mr. Dundas, 
and with Lord Comwallis, before leaving England, respect- 

> See the Hinate of Lord HoUrt, printed papers, at supra, p. 99—104. 
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BOOK YI. ing the necessity of a change in that state of things 
CHAP. vii. which was established by the treaty of 1792, he had 

opened a negotiation for that purpose with Omdut ul 

^^^^* Omrah ; and that he had not communicated his intention 
to the Supreme Government, or waited for its concurrence^ 
on account of the intrigues of those who, from personal 
interest, endeavoured to prevent the accomplishment of 
his object. 

The first of the points which the Governor endeavoured 
to gain, was the transfer of the collections, including all 
the powers of internal government, in the districts pieced 
for the subsidy. The benefits would be ; to the Naboh^ 
the saving of the exorbitant interest which the usurers 
received ; to the people, deliverance from extortion ; to 
the Company, security against the desolation of the coun- 
try. The second point regarded the Southern Polygars. 
The right of collecting the tribute from the country of 
the Polygars had been yielded to the Company by the 
treaty of 1792, but the nominal right of sovereignty 
reserved to the Nabob. This proved a source of obstruc- 
tion to the right ordering of the country ; and the Gover- 
nor was desirous of seeing it resigned. In the third 
place, he endeavoured to obtain the cession of the forts 
in the Carnatic, which, according to an expression in the 
treaty of Comwallis, were to be garrisoned by the troops 
of the Company. 

To obtain the consent of the Nabob, Lord Hobart 
offered to relinquish certain claims, to the amount of 
thirty lacs of pagodas, or more. The influence of those 
who had opposite interests prevailed. " It has been with 
the deepest regret," said the Governor, "that I have found 
the Nabob immoved by my entreaties and remonstrances 
upon this subject : not that he has been insensible to the 
justice and expediency of what I have proposed ; but, as he 
has candidly confessed at several interviews with me, that 
he has not the resolution to comply ; informing me that 
his native ministers and European advisers, so perplexed, 
plagued, and intimidated him, that he could not venture 
upon the measure, notwithstsmding his conviction that he 
ought to do so." * 

> President's Minute in ConncU, 24th Norember, 1796 ; Printed Papers, ut 
•npra, p. 104. Lord Hobart felt what reformers are sore to experience, 
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The Members of the Supreme Qovermnent carried their BOOK Vl. 
expectations even further than the President of the chat. vii. 
Council of Madras ; for no sooner was the decease of the ^— ^-* 
preceding Nabob known, than they sent to that Governor ^^^* 
their instructions, dated the 28th of October, 1795, to 
endeavour to obtain the consent of Omdut ul Omrah to 
the cession of all his territories. 

Upon the fSulure of his endeavours to obtain the con- 
currence of the Nabob, Lord Hobart intimated his inten- 
tion, to assume the district of Tinivelly, for the liquidation 
of the debt termed the cavalry loan ; and to insist upon 
possession of the Camatic forts. To this the Supreme 
Government objected, as an indirect mode of compelling 
the Nabob. They argued, that the treaty, in which that 
loan was not mentioned, gave no right to any assumption 
of territory for its liquidation ; and, although the treaty 
did say absolutely, and without any specification either of 
time or circumstcmces, that ** all the forts in the Caiiiatic 
were to be garrisoned with the troops of the Company ;*' 
as some case had not occurred which was specified in one 
of the negotiating letters of Lord Comwallis, the Supreme 
Government contended that even this measure it was not 
lawful to enforce. 

Lord Hobart was of opinion, that the Nabob'^had him- 
self infringed the treaty, and thereby liberated the Com- 
pany &om its engagements, by granting assignments, 
which the treaty prohibited, upon the districts mortgaged 
for security of his annual payments : that self-preserva- 
tion, threatened by the rapid desolation of the country, 
and the loss of resources which it implied, justified the 
Company in such interference as the necessity of the case 
required : and, above all, that the people of the Camatic, 
to whom, beside the claims of humanity, it would be 



wherer^ the interests opposed to reform continne to exist : " I am aware," 
said he, *' of the numerous enemies who will start np against me, for the part 
I have taken. Bat I have a shield in the consciousness of an honest execution 
of my duty, which blunts their arrows, and which will ultimately render all 
their efforts impotent and miavailable. — 1 have forborne to bring forward the 
names of individuals, not because I am not' able to do so, bnt because the sub- 
ject is above personal considerations.— Let those who have amassed wealth, by 
such means, enjoy it as well as they can. Let it be my pride to have paid this 
tribute to suffering humanity, by deterring others from tiie commission of sim- 
ilar enormities." Ibid. The enemies of reform in India, and the enemies of 
reform in inland, are of one and the same caste. 
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BOOK VL infamous to suppose, that the Company had not^ by 
CHAP. vn. sharing the fruits of their labour, contracted sacred obli- 

gations, ought not to be sacrificed in millions, to any 

^^^^' obligations, to any one man, which it was possible to 
contract. 

On this subject^ the Supreme Qovemment declared 
" that their principles were &irly at issue with those of 
the Governor of Fort St. George," and appealed to the 
authorities at home. That jealousy, which was so apt to 
arise between the heads of the two Presidencies, especially 
when the head of the Supreme was inferior in rank to the 
head of the subordinate government, appears on this oc- 
casion to have imbittered the opposition of the Gbvemor- 
General. In the address from the Supreme (Government 
to the Court of Directors,' commenting upon the a]*gci- 
ments of the Governor of Fort St. (Jeorge, it is said ; "On 
the language of declamation or intemperance we shall 
never animadvert, unless it becomes necessary to the 
support of the authority of the Supreme Government ; 
leaving it, on this, as on former occasions, to the observa- 
tion and notice of your Honourable Court." On this ex- 
pression Lord Hobart remarked ; " If I am not to defend 
my conduct, when attacked — attacked in terms, not indeed 
of intemperance and declamation, but of cool, deliberate 
censure and severity, impeaching my character, as a public 
servant, in a manner not possible to be misunderstood, I 
am placed in a situation wholly incompatible with a due 
regard to my own reputation." 

As for the principles stated by the Supreme Govern- 
ment as in opposition to his, he remarked that they 
could only be useful, in as far as they afforded "rules 
sufficiently definite to refer to, when exigencies called for 
specific measures of government ; but that principles, 
professedly admitting of deviation, fluctuating with ciiv 
cumstances, neither alluded to, nor enumerated, but to be 
estimated, as they arise, by the existing government — the 
propriety, or impropriety of that estimation to depend, 
not upon precedent, analogy, or any written law, but upon 
the subsequent opinion of the world — can never be pro- 
ductive of those beneficial efiects, avowedly sought for by 
the Supreme Board." ' In this instance, the Governor of 

1 Letter from Lord HolMrt to the Court of Directors; printed papers, at 
laprs, p. 87—93. 
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Fort St George saw clearly, and justly exposed, the futility BOOK TI. 
of those loose and indefinite expressions of obligation, chap, til 
which are so fondly and frequently made use of by the "^^-^ 
half-informed persons at the heads of governments ; ex- ^^^^' 
pressions which are so effectual in misleading their under- 
standings ; but, at the same time, so fortunately adapted 
to enlaige the sphere of their arbitrary power. 

Though, by the compound opposition of the Supreme 
Government, and of the poweiful class of individuals 
whose profit depended upon the misgovemment of ttie 
country, no reform could be introduced, the war, which 
the progress of the French revolution brought on with 
the Dutch, provided for the Governor a sort of triumph, 
to which the enemies of reform, that is, of mankind, have 
seldom any objection. In 1795, an armament was fitted 
out at Ma^^ which, aided by a squadron of his Majesty's 
fleet under Admiral Banier, completely reduced the set- 
tlements of the Dutch, on Ceylon, Malacca, Bands, and 
Amboyna, without any incident of sufficient importance 
to require a particular description. Their possessions on 
the Peninsula were likewise subdued ; Cochin, after a 
great resistance. And their grand settlement at the Cape 
of Good Hope fell into the hands of the English, the same 
year. In 1797, preparation was made for expeditions 
against Mauritius, and the Spanish settlement of Manilla. 
The first division of the aimament against Manilla had 
actually sailed to Penang, the port of rendezvous ; when 
the accounts received of the treaty of Campo Formio, 
and the suspicions excited of Tippoo and the Mahrattas, 
frightened the government^ after incurring the expense, 
into a renimciation of both enterprises. 

In the begiiming of the year 1798, Sir John Shore, who 
had been raised to the peerage, by the title of Lord Teign- 
mouth, resigned the government of India, and sailed for 
England. Lord Clive, who was appointed to succeed Lord 
Hobart in December, 1797, arrived at Madras on the 21st 
of August, 1798. 
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BOOK VL 

cHAP.viiL CHAPTER YIIL 

1798. Lord Momington Oovemor-Oenercd, — Agents of Tippoo at 
the Isle of France, — Governor-General resolves on imme- 
diate War. — Import of the Circumstances, — Opinions in 
India, — Nimm, AH receives more English Troops and 
dismisses the French, — Unfruitful Negotiations at Poo- 
nah, — Progression of Governor- OenerdVs Demands,-^ 
War begins, — Plan of the Campaign. — March of the 
Army, — Siege of Seringapatam. — Alarming Situation of 
the British Army in regard to Food. — Seringapatam 
taken, and the Stdtan kiUed. — Division and Settlement of 
the conquered Country, 

'HEN the play of private interest is not instmctiTey 
either by the inferences which may be drawn from 
it, or by the consequences to which it leads, it escapes the 
curiosity of the historian, whose views are directed by 
utility alone. Whatever share ministerial intrigues may 
have had, in the fluctuations of council, which attended 
the choice of a new Gbvemor-General, it is sufficient for 
us to relate, that after Lord Hobart was appointed, on tha 
23rd of October, 1793, to be Governor at Madras, he mm 
nominated, on the 24th of December, in the same year, tQ 
succeed the Marquis Comwallis, as Govemor-Gbneral of 
India. That, enjoying honourable and affluent prospects 
at home, and at that time filling an office of high dignity 
and trust. Lord Hobart would not have lefb his coonti^ 
for less than the assurance of the highest place in Indi% 
was well understood. Ministerial volition, of course, nas 
the origin of both the one appointment and the otlur. 
The administration, however, of Sir John Shore, who biio> 
oeeded to the place of Governor-General, as senior meoA* 
ber of the council, immediately upon the resignation of 
Lord Comwallis, was not interrupted till the month of 
March, in the year 1797; when Lord Comwallis wm' 
nominated a second time to fill the offices of Govemop^ 
General and Commander-in-Chief. The appointment was 
announced to the different Presidencies in India ; and a 
measure so extraordinary, seemed to declare that there 
was something extraordinary in the cause of it. Eztr»- 
ordinary as it was, it remained without effect. In the 
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month of October of the aame year, it mm notified to the BOOK TL 
different Presidenciefli that the Earl of Momington mm chap. wuL 
appointed to be Governor-General, in lieu of Marquis — 
Comwallis. He was appointed, it was said, ** under oir- 1794. 
oumstaDoes, and for reasons, of a peculiar nature.'* The 
Directors added, that ** various circumstances had induced 
the Marquis to resign his appointments.* ■ Such were the 
mysterious terms to which the actors thought fit to con- 
fine themselves. 

The Earl of Momington had recently distinguished 
himself by a brilliant speech in the House of Lords 
against Jacobinism, which recommended him to the 
ministry, as a personage both of good principles, and of 
good abilities. The breach of faith to Lord Hobart it 
was proposed to compensate, viz. by money ; and that out 
of the Company's purse. A proposition was brought 
forward for bestowing upon him a pension of IdOO^. per 
annum, and this, after being once rejected in the General 
Court, was, nevertheless, by the due application of in- 
fluence, finally confirmed. The Directors, when pushed 
for their reasons, hinted, that the attempt of Lord Hobart 
to transfer to the Company the civil, as well as the mili- 
tary, government of the Carnatic, was, in some way, which 
they said it was delicate to explain, the cause which ren^ 
dered it inexpedient that he should continue longer in 
Lidia. ^ That attempt," they observed, <* whether owing 
to the ardour of Lord Hobart, or some other cause, un- 
fortunately fjuled. This failure involtred his Lordship in 
an altercation with the Supreme Gbverument ; upon 
which the Court of Directors thought it right to support 
their Governor-^^eneral, and to recall Lord Hobart.** ' 

Lord Momington arrived at Calcutta on the 17 th of 
May, 1798, carrying out with him a mind more than 
usually inflamed with the ministerial passions then burn- 
ing in England ; and in a state peculiarly apt to be seized 
both with dread and with hatred of any power that was 
French. He had possessed but little time for acquainting 



1 Pablic Letter to Fort St. George. ISth Oct. 1797. Papers relating to the 
Garnatic, ordered bj the Honae of Commons to be printed 10th August, 1803. 
4 244. 

* Speech of the Chairman in the General Court, 6th Feb. 1798. See the 
Seport of the Debate, in the Asiatic Annual Register, vol. i. 
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BOOK VI. himself with the complicated affairs of India,* when all his 
CHAP. VIII. attention was attracted to a particular point. On the 8th 
of Jime, about three weeks after his arrival, a paper was 
received at Calcutta, which purported to be a proclama- 
tion issued by the Governor at the Isle of France. The 
paper imported, that two ambassadors had arrived from 
Tippoo Sultan, with letters addressed te the constituted 
authorities of the island, and despatehes to be forwarded 
to the government of France ; that the object of the em- 
bassy was, to propose an alliance offensive and defensive 
with the French ; and te request a supply of troops for 
the purpose of a war against the English ; a war, which, 
with an earnest desire te expel the said English from 
India, the Sultan was ready te commence, as soon as the 
French should arrive te assist him. The prodamation 
then invited the citizens te offer their services, on the 
liberal terms which the ambassadors of the Sultan were 
ready to offer. 

This paper, which the Qovemor-^j^neral calls truly an 
<' exti*aordinary publication," he was at first inclined to 
regard as a forgery ; because, if a scheme, of the nature 
here described, were really entertained, it was so much 
the interest both of Tippoo and the French, to conceal, 
and an act of such contemptible folly to divulge it^ that 
such a tetal want of all capacity for business was scarcely 
credible, on the part either of a man intrusted with 
the government of the Isle of France, or of men whom 
Tippoo would choose for a delicate and important com- 
mission. 

The Governor-General, nevertheless, received so violent 
an impulse from the paper, that he despatched a copy of 
it, even on the following day, te General Harris, the Com- 
mander-in-Giief, on the coast of Coromandel, at that time 
occupying, temporarily, the station of Governor of Fort 

1 Lord Momington had been one of fhe commissioners for the afRkin of 
India since 1795, and was not new to them upon his appointment. On Ui 
arrival at the Cape of Good Hope in Febmar^, 1798, he fonnd the despatcbet 
from the India governments on their way to Ebigland, which afforded him fkdl 
information on the state of affairs in India. He had also an opportunity of 
communicating personally with Mqjor Eirkpatrick, late Resident at HyderalMid. 
The period allowed him therefore for becoming acquainted with the otdecti to 
which his attention as Governor-General was likely to be directed, was pot le* 
stricted to a few weeks after his arrival. See Despatd^s firom the MarqaoM 
Wellesley, vol. i. Letter firom the Cape,— W. 
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St. George. His doubts respeoting the authenticitj of the BOOK ▼!• 
document were declared ; but G^eneral Harris was com- <vaf. vni. 
manded ** to consider, without delay, the means of assem- — — 
bling the army on the coast of Coromandel, if necessity ^^^ 
should unfortunately require such a precaution.*' 

On the 18th of June a letter was received, written by 
the Earl of Macartney at the Cape of Good Hope, for the 
purpose of conveying to the Indian government intelli- 
gence, that such a proclamation had, in fact, been issued 
at the Isle of France. And about the same time several 
persons arrived at Calcutta, who had been present on the 
island, when the incident occurred. • ** A strict examina- 
tion " of those, whom the Governor-General caUs ** the 
most respectable of those persons,'* was performed. If 
their information was to be relied upon, it appeared that 
toward the close of the month of January, 1798, two per- 
sons arrived at the Isle of France, by a ship from Manga- 
lore ; that they were received with great demonstrations 
of respect, treated as ambassadors from Tippoo, and, during 
their stay on the island, entertained at the public expense ; 
that, without any previous rumour or notion on the island 
that aid was about to be given to that prince, or a war 
about to commence between him and the English, the pro- 
clamation in question, two days after their arrival, was 
fixed up, and circulated ; that the persons, thus treated as 
ambassadors, were so far from disowning the publication, 
that they ostentatiously held the same language, saw it 
publicly distributed by their agents at the place of their 
residence, and made promises in the name of the Sultan, 
according to its terms ; and that on the 7th of March they 
embarked on board the French frigate La Preneuse, accom- 
panied by the men on whom the inducements held out by 
them had prevailed, to the amount of about two hundred 
including some officers.* From other sources the Go- 

I This is the account which is given in the GoTernor-General's Letter to the 
Court of Directors, dated 20th March, 1799. In his minute, in the secret de- 
portment, 12th of August, 1798, the following is the account. " The ambas- 
flftdors aided and assitSed in the levy of 150 officers and privates, fbr the service 
of Tippoo, under the terms, and for the purposes, stated in the proclamation. 
Few of the officers are of any experience, and the privates are the refuse of the 
democratic rabble of the island. Some of them are volunteers ; others were 
taken from the prisons, and compelled to embark. Several of them are Caf- 
tnoBf and people of hajf caste. With such of these troops as were volunteers, 
tiie ambassadors entered into several stipulations and engagements, in the name 
of Tippoo. " In Tippoo's own letter to the French Directory, under date the 
MUi €i August, 1798, he says he received only sixty soldiers. 
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DOCK YI. vemor-General was informed, that the French frigate 
CHAP. Till, arrived at Mangalore on the 26th of April ; that both the 

Frenchmen and the persons by whom they had been 

1798. brought, were received with great marks of satisfaction by 
the Sultan, and that the principal part of the Frenchmen 
were admitted into his service. 

That the Gbvemor-General should have regarded these 
incidents as tokens of the hostile mind of Tippoo, was 
natural. The only material question relates to the nature 
of the impression on the mind of a wise man, which that 
inference was calculated to produce. That the mind of 
Tippoo, in regard to the English, was full of hatred, and 
the spirit of revenge, it needed no new incident to die- 
close, or to confirm. In &ct^ the peace of Seringapatam 
was ccmduded with him, xmder a perfect conviction that 
his mind was breathing all the rage of disappointed ambi* 
tion and humiliated pride ; and if the hostility of hie sen- 
timents had constituted a reason for war, in the opinion 
of the persons in India and Europe, who at that time oomf 
posed the compound government of India, that peace would 
never have been made, as it was made^ abroad ; nor ap- 
plauded, as it was applauded, at home. The basis on 
which the wisdom of that agreement rested, was the siqi- 
posed soundness of the conclusion, that the power of 
Tippoo, far from able to resist the British when entire^ 
was so little formidable when diminished to one hal^ that 
the hostility of his sentiments, however intense, and ho^r- 
ever certainly known, was a matter unworthy of particular 
regard, on the part of a people who declared all increase 
of territory unfavourable to their interests, and who, in 
the opposition of interest between Tippoo and the MAh- 
rattas, could not fail to behold a security against the 
most formidable of the enemies whom India could raiae 
up. 

The impression made upon the mind of the Govem<»^ 
General, by the incidents of which the above is the ac- 
count, appears to have been strong and agitating in the 
highest degree. ^ Under all these circumstances, an im- 
mediate attack," says he, '* upon Tippoo Sultan, for the 
purpose of frustrating the execution of his unprovoked 
and unwarrantable projects of ambition and revenge, ap- 
peared to me to be demanded by the soundest tnayimif 
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both of justice and policy. — Such was the tenor of my opi- BOOK VL 
nions as early as the 20th of June, 1798 ;" that is, only ohap. viit. 
two days afber any authentic information of the facts had — — 
been received. ** I therefore,'* continues he, " recorded my ^706. 
decided judgment, that it was necessary to assemble the 
armies on the coasts of Coromandel and Malabar without 
delay, and I issued my final orders for this purpose on 
that day. I have no hesitation in declaring, that my ori- 
ginal intention was — if circumstances would have admit- 
ted — to have attacked the Sultan instantly, and on both 
sides of his dominions, for the purpose of defeating his 
hostile preparations, and of anticipating their declared ob- 
ject. I was concerned, however, to leai'n, from persons 
most conversant in military details at Fort St. George, 
that the dispersed state of the army on the coast of Coro- 
mandel, and certain radical defects in its establishment, 
would render the assembling a force equal to offensive 
movements against Tippoo, a much more tedious and diffi- 
cult operation than I had apprehended.** ' 

Either the Governor-General condenmed the policy of 
the treaty which was concluded by Lord Cornwallis, and 
highly applauded by the ministers, by the parliament, and 
by the people of England ; or, such was the change in 
circumstances, that the enmity of Tippoo, which was nei- 
ther formidable, nor offered any reasonable prospect of 
being formidable, in 1792, had become intensely formidable 
in 1798 ; or, lastly, the mind of the €k)vemor-General was 
in a state of inflammation, and decided upon suggestions 
totally different from a cool and accurate contemplation of 
the circumstances of the case. 

No where, in his official correspondence, as he lays down 
the reasons of his conduct, does he state any disapproba- 
tion of the treaty of Seringapatam. It seems, therefore, 

' * IftMer from Lord Mora ingtnn to the Court of Dlrecton« dated 20th Harch 
1799. Yspen presented to the House of Commons relating to the late War in 
the £a8t Indies with Tippoo Snltaun; ordered to be printed 26th Sept., 1799. 
*• Tbe necessarily dispersed state of the troops/' (says Col. Beatson, View of 
the Origin and Conduct of the War with Tippoo Sultaun, i. 15,) ** would have 
Iwen of less importance but for those radical deilBcts, which hare in a certain 
degree at all times existed. These proeetd from a tpttem of economy, which 
pceolmdes the expense of establishing dep6ts of grain m different parts of our 
tooiaesdons, and of maintaining a txed establishment of draught and carriage 
Mttle ; without which no portion of the Madras army, however amply it mii^t 
luiTe been supplied with every other requisite for field operations, was in a 
coodttiOB to act with pnuaptitude and efltoct." 
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WffyVi VL A prorf^er conclasioii, th«t no diaapprobatioa of it existed 

'MAr. rau in his luiDd. 

■ 'Whether, in the circomstances of l^ppoo or the fiig- 
^^^' lish, there was any thing at that time, which rendered the 
inimical mind of Tlppoo more aknning, than at the date 
of the peace, ia the next point of rational inquiiy. TbB 
Engh'ffh, unless we are to suppose that the govemmeot 
which they had established in India was too bad to admit 
of progression, must haye advanced in all the elements of 
(lolitical power. They had enjoyed uninterrupted peace; 
they had taken possession, almost unresisted, of both the 
French and Dutch settlements in India ; time had been 
given to improve their experience, and their institatioiifl^ 
and to reap the greatest possible fruit from the extenaiTe 
districts which the partition of c«ie half of Tippoo's former 
territories had added to their dominions. On the side of 
Tippoo no change could possibly have taken place, except 
by the exertions which he might have made to improve 
his revenues, and his army — revenues completely ex- 
hausted, and an army conquered and reduced — oat of 
the resources of a country desolated in every quarter, 
by the ravages of war ; and reduced to one half of that 
extent, over which the English had found it so easy to 
prevail 

It would be ridiculous, and at the same time the deep- 
est imputation upon the English government^ to suppose^ 
that, intrinsically, the power of the English had not risen 
upon that of Tippoo, and rendered its preponderance atiU 
greater, during the interval of only six years which had 
olapsod since the pacification of Seringapatam. If then 
any danger to the English now accrued from Tippoo greater 
than the danger of 1792, it must be sought for in causes 
extt^rior to the condition and resources of the ooantries 
apiH^rtaining to each. The connexion with allies was the 
only oinnnnstance from without, by which the power t>f* 
t^ithor govornnient was affected. 

With rt'HiK'ot to the English, it was, indeed, all^;ed that 
thdlr uUioH, the Nizam and the Mahrattas, yielded a pros- 
|MM»t. ruihor of danger than of aid. This, however, was a 
olhuuuHtH»\iH^ which presented consequences of two difbr- 
iMitmtHH. If tho want of allies increased theoanaeB d 
WwAv \\vxH\\\ of T\l^l^oo, it rendered them leas able to ligjit 
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with him, and therefore increased the motives to peace. BOOK Vl. 
If thej were perfeotlj able to fight with him, notwith- chap. viii. 
standing :he want of allies, this very circumstance proved, ' 

that they had nothing to apprehend from remaining at ^^^ 
peace. If it was alleged that they were able to fight 
now, but should not be able, after the lapse of some 
time, it implied that Tlppoo's government was better 
than theirs, and would more readily increase his re- 
sources. 

Besides ; it was not true, that the English were, to a 
considerable, if to any degree, less sure of auxiliary ope- 
rations, than at the commencement, or any moment since 
the commencement of the peace. The Mahrattas, it was 
supposed, would stand aloof even if the Company were 
attacked. But in the first place, it was to be remembered, 
that as the Mahrattas dreaded nothing more than the in- 
crease of Tippoo's power, the natural conclusion was, that^ 
if they saw the Company in any danger, they would be too 
strongly impressed with a sense of interest not to offer 
effectual assistance, and if at present they showed indiffer- 
ence to the dispute, or rather a jealousy of the English, 
the reason was, because they saw the English not likely, 
by suffering at the hand of Tippoo, to make Tippoo for^ 
midably strong, but much more likely, by crushing Tippoo^ 
to raise their own power to a great and formidable height. 
It wae^ also true, that at the moment when Lord Com- 
wallis concluded the treaty, a knowledge of the case was 
all that was necessary to convince any man, that hardly 
any dependence could, even then, be placed on assistance 
from the Mahrattas, in the event of a subsequent dispute ; 
and, in fact, every circumstance, to which a hope of the 
co-operation of that people against the aggressions of 
Tippoo could be attached in 1792, existed in equal force 
at the present hour, and was as likely to produce the desired 
effect. 

The only source of jealousy w hich regarded the Nizam 
the second of the English allies, was the corps of sepoys 
commanded by Frenchmen. In the state of mind by 
which the Governor-General, and Englishmen of his in- 
tellectual and moral caste, were at that time distinguished, 
the very existence of a Frenchman was a cause of alarm : 
pad a military corps, under the direction of Frenchmen, 
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BOOK YI. assumed the dreadful aspect of a most enormous eviL It 
CHAP. vm. was, at the same time, however, a circumstance perfectly 
■ known, that this evil, whatever it was, it depended upon 
1798. the English themselves, by an act totally free from diffi-^ 
culty, completely to remove. The Nizam had already 
proposed to Sir John Shore the dismissal of the Frendl 
officers in his service, and the abolition of the corps, 
provided the English troops in his pay were so inoreued. 
and their services so extended, as to enable them to da* 
fend him against the aggressions of the Mahrattas. The 
English themselves, indeed, were eager to hold forth, that 
the French officers, by the avidity with which they ab- 
sorbed the powers of the state, had become odious to the 
Nizam, who was now alarmed at their daring enoroadn 
ments, and eager for their destruction. In point of teyc^ 
it was found, that^ as soon as the Gk>vernor-General proi- 
posed to agree to the conditions upon which the Nimn 
had already offered to dismiss the French, his assent was 
obtained, and this cause, if such it is to be deemed, of 
seeking the destruction of Tippoo, was speedily taken 
away. The truth is, that the English were, in the first 
place, stronger, intrinsically ; and, in the next place, not 
weaker, on any rational ground of computation, in respeot 
of allies, in the year 1798, than in the year 1792. If there 
was anything real, therefore, in the ground of alarm, it is 
not in the circumstances of the English, but in those of 
Tippoo, that it is to be found. 

The revenue which it was possible for the very limited 
territory of the Sultan to yield, and the moderate army 
which that revenue could maintain, it is miserable t6 
contemplate as having been a subject of alarm, to a peofde^ 
possessing the resources of the English, and so many d^ 
grees advanced beyond their opponents in the art and 
science of war. Of course, it is in circumstances extrincBO 
to his dominions, if in any, that Tippoo can be regarded 
as having been formidable to the English, or as laying 
them under any obligation, beyond that which existed 
in 1792^ to adopt extraordinary measures of self-defenosii 
But of such circumstances one only can be named ; and 
that is, his union with the French. To clear up, there- 
fore, every difficulty in this question of policy, it only 
remains to inquire how much of danger was implied m 
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the oannexioii which he had formed with that fonnidable BOOK VI. 

people. CHAF. TIIL 

Tippoo mm by no means without a connexion with the — — 
French at the date of the treat j of Seringapatam. A )7ML 
French corps had formed a distinguished part of his army 
from the moment he ascended the throne. When th^ 
treaty was concluded, a war was impending between the 
English and the French ; and no man could have a doubt 
that Tippoo would gladly jom the enemies of those whom 
he regarded as his inyeterate foes, should those enemies 
think of carrying their arms to that distant part of the 
globe. With all these circumstances fiilly before him. 
Lord Comwallis thought it wise to make peace. Had any 
new circumstance occurred, to make it wise in Lord Wel- 
lesley to come to the determination, which he says he had 
formed on the 20th of June, 1798, of attacking Tippoo 
immediately, if he had found it possible to assemble the 
troops 1 Two men had appeared at the Isle of France^ 
and a proclamation had been issued by the Qovemor. 
From this, as fieur as then was known, only one of three 
inferences could rationally be drawn. Either that it set 
forth a number of feilsehoods, for the purpose of precipi- 
tating the English into an Indian war. Or that it was the 
act of a madman making public a communication which 
it was so much the interest of both parties to keep in the 
profoundest secresy. Or, which was by far the most 
probable supposition, that it was nothing but an act of 
boasting, bragging, folly, with something of very small 
importance for its foundiation. Nothing was more likely 
thim that Tippoo, seeing the increase which had taken 
place in the French corps in the service of other native 
powers, both in that of the Nizam, and that of the prin- 
cipal Mahratta power, was very desirous of increasing his 
own ; and might have sent agents to the Isle of France 
for the purpose of engaging both officers and men. It is 
wall known, how much of boasting, and of exaggeration, 
inters into the verbal intercourse of the East ; it is well 
known, also, that Tippoo carried this weakness to excess^ 
and might be regarded as a braggart even among orientals. 
It is still further known, that on nothing was he fonder of 
toigging, Uian his power in relation to the English, and 
the vengeance which, if provoked by them, he should one ^ 
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BOOK VI. day inflict. It was, therefore, not incredible, it was higl 
• CHAP. VIII. probable, that with a view to obtain a more favoural 

reception to his application for leave to enlist soldiers 
• the Isle of France, his agents were instructed to talk v€ 
high, to boast of his enmity to the English, and even 1 
I power, if well supported by the French, to expel ihi 

from India. Vapour of this kind was a thing too comm 
[ in India to excite any particular regard. But it was i 

I surprising, if it produced on the French Governor a ve 

j different effect. It was very well known, at the peri 

j when the Governor-General was called upon to delibera 

or to decide without deliberation, upon the question 
peace and war, that a high degree of excitability had, 1 
the events of their revolution, been conveyed to the min 
of Frenchmen ; and they were almost as much dispos 
to the language of vanity and ostentation as the orientf 
' themselves: and the oi^y rational conclusion was, tb 

the Governor, evidently a very ignorant and foolish ua 
had been eager to adopt any occasion, however insigni 
cant, of indulging his propensity for boasting, exaggerati< 
and display ; that the loose, hyperbolical talk ol India 
had been held forth as the momentous language of 
solemn negotiation; and that two agents for recruiti 
soldiers had been transformed into ambassadors, for t 
purpose of contracting an alliance, offensive and defe 
sive, between the Sultan of Mysore, and the Republic 
France. 

But, even should we go so far as to allow the wisdom 
supposing that Tippoo had made an overture of the mo 
serious kind for an alliance offensive and defensive again 
the English, an important question is still to be aske 
Did this, in the smallest degree, alter the circumstances 
the English in regard to Tippoo ? Was their danger, 
any respect^ increased ? Would they have been perfect 
safe to remain at peace, had not this overture been made 
If so, in what respect did this overture increase the prob 
bility of evil ? It may be affirmed, without any dread 
refutation, that it produced no effect of that descriptic 
whatsoever. In reality, the incident disclosed nothii 
with regard to the mind of Tippoo, which was not pe 
fectly known, believed, and acted upon before; name] 
his eager desire to do mischief to the Englisji, aiid ' 
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tmiie with any power that would embark in the same BOOK VI. 
design, more especiallj with the French, whose power and cuap. tiii. 
hatred appeared to offer so great a reeouroe. In fact, the "^^~^ 
incident made a disclosure, which might have been re- ^^^ 
garded as agreeable ; that the connexion between Tippoo 
and the French was so trifling and their mode of inter- 
course so very childish and absurd. It might have been 
expected, and it ought to have been beforehand supposed, 
that a perfect and regular channel of communication was 
opened between them and that their conjoint means of 
annoying the English had been well digested, and perfectly 
understood 

But, if this incident disclosed nothing with regard to the 
minds of Uppoo and the French, except that they were 
less capable of doing mischief to the English, than might 
before have been reasonafbly expected, it can hardly be 
supposed, that an overture so loose, indefinite, full of ne- 
gligence and mismanagement, could add any thing to the 
motives of the French for carrying hostilities to India, if 
their circumstances admitted so costly an experiment. 
And, lastly, if this overture intrinsically altered nothing, 
either in regard to the dangers of the English, or their 
knowledge of that danger, except by showing that it was 
less than they might have supposed, was there any thing 
(for that is the last hypothesis) in the state and condition 
of the French nation, at that particular time, which ren- 
dered it more likely they should now send an army to 
India, than at any period since the conclusion of the treaty 
of Seringapatam ? During the two days between the 18th 
and the 20th of June, 1798, in which contracted space the 
(Governor-General made up his mind, upon the strength 
of the incident in question, to attack the sovereign of My- 
sore instantly ; it may be afi&rmed, that he had no rational 
ground for supposing it more likely that the French 
would then make war upon India, than it had been at any 
period since the war between them and England began. It 
evidently follows, that there was no reason for destroying 
Tippoo, at this particular moment, which had not existed 
at every moment since the commencement of the negotia- 
tion for peace. 

Still, the character of the policy which was pursued by 
the Governor-General remains to be determined, by the 
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}K YI. solution, not of the question whether more reason, thaii «t 
LP. Yiii. any preceding period, existed for the destruction of the 

Sultan, but of the question, whether then sufficient reaaon 

1798. existed as well as, if such where the coincidence, at any 
antecedent time. More obscurity rests upon this determi- 
nation. If it be true, that the Governor-General ought to 
have been guided by the act of parliament, made and pro- 
vided for the express regulation of his conduct, the answer 
is not doubtful. By that act, all augmentation of territcMfj, 
and every act of war against an Indian prince, except Ibr 
self-defence, in the case of actual hostilities, was declared 
to be contrary to the interest, and injurious to the honour 
of the British nation. It wiQ be impossible to show, that 
the war into which the Gbvernor-General was so eager to 
plimge, was a war of self-defence, except by such arguments 
as will show that no war which has a prospect of adding 
to the securities of a nation can ever be a war of a difibrent 
sort. If it was proper in the Govemor-Qeneral to treat 
the act of parliament with contempt ; as the parliament 
itself soon after declared that it was, by thanking and ap- 
plauding him for his flagrant violation of that act ; and if 
the only question was, whether or not the British intereofai 
were to be promoted, or the contrary, by the ruin of this 
dreaded foe^ the inquiry is more complicated. What was 
to be gained was abundantly obvious ; it was the saving of 
the expense, which the maintenance of a force, sufficient 
to guard against any chance of evil from his malignity, 
would have required. This expense, if the war by good 
fortune had not been so very short, would not perhaps 
have equalled the interest of the money expended by the 
war. Had this been the fact, more would have been 
lost) it is evident, than gained, by the destruction of 
Tippoo ; for as to the mere increase of dominion, indepen- 
dent of security, that, in the shape of a good, was not lev 
violently renounced by Lord Momington, than by the par- 
liament) and by the nation at large. It was on this 
foundation, or otherwise it will be difficult to find one, on 
which, after conquering the dominions of Tippoo, instead 
of keeping the whole for the benefit of his country, he 
gave to others an important part, and even urged upon the 
the Mahrattas a portion which they refused. With regard 
to what was lost to the British interests by the destruo- 
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tion of Tippoo (for even the power of Tippoo was an eril BOOK VI. 
not without its good), it is much less easj to form any cbap. vm. 
thing like a determinate opinion. While Tippoo existed, ^— * 
the Mahrattas might be confidently expected to be much ^^^ 
more subservient to the English, on whom alone they de- 
pended for assistance against this their greatly drmidad 
foe, than they were likely to be after his destruction, 
when every source of apprehension was taken away. 
What amount of evil might be involved in thus relieving 
the Mahrattas from all dependence upon the English, can. 
not of course, be exactly defined. Tlie Eugluih were able 
to chastise them when they thought chastisement requi- 
site. A case might even be supposed, in which Tippoo 
instead of being an opponent, might have been a confede- 
rate of the Mahrattas against the English. This supposi- 
tion, however, is obviously confined to one case, that in 
which the English, renouncing their pacific policy, should 
bring the Mahrattas into a greater dread of unprovoked 
evil from the English, than they lay under in regard to 
Tippoo. As a£fairs were actually situated, the effects of 
their emancipation from the dread of Tippoo soon began to 
appear; and the Qovemor^General found himself under 
the supposed necessity of checking their audacity by a 
war. 

That the contemplation of the facts, made on other oo- 
oasions, an impression, correspondent to the inferences 
which have here been drawn : made such an impression, 
at the time, on the minds of the most instructed men in 
India, there is a remarkable document to show. On the 
£4th of July, 1 798, a meeting was held of the British inha- 
bitants of Calcutta, on the subject of the voluntary contri- 
butions in support of the war against the French, contri- 
butions promoted with great zeal by all expectants and 
dependants on government, in every part of the British 
dominions. To this meeting great importance was at- 
tached ; and all the persons highest in their consequence^ 
and warmest in their aspirings, were forward, by the exhi- 
bition of their persons, and of their fervour, not to omit 
ao easy an opportunity of establishing a new title of merit 
in the eyes of their superiors. In this splendid and nu- 
merous assembly, the Advocate-Gbneral, Mr. Burroughs, 
made the introductory address, at great length, and with 
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>0K VI. the best of his eloquence. He introduced in it the follow 
tAP. VIII. ing observations, which constitute an article of evidenoe^ 
' of some weight, in determining the questions which ariae 
out of the circumstances of that important era. *^ Eveiy 
man," he said, ^ at all acquainted with our situation, muflt 
know that in India we never before were so powerful and 
so unassailable, as at the present moment. We have an 
army infinitely stronger, in number and discipline, than 
I we ever had before in India. We are without an enemy 
who can venture to attack us ; and he would assert, that 
there was not a single native who would now even wish to 
attack us, unless, indeed, our old enemy Tippoo might 
have such a wish.^ 
But that prince had received such a lesson in the last 

I If any doubts conid hare been entertained of the implacable hostility of 
Tippoo, and his purposes to assail the English, whenever what he regarded • 
a favourable moment should occur, they were dissipated by the mission to tte 
Mauritius, and the proclamation of the French Grovernor, which however ab- 
surd and premature, was authentic evidence of the Sultan^ feelings and 
designs. It would have been strange policy to have waited fortheaocompUsh- 
ment of the latter ; to have repeated the imbecility of the Madras govemin e at 
in the war with Hyder, and suffered Tippoo to devastate the Camatte batvt 
a force could be organized to oppo&e him. Perpetual preparation for actiuA 
hostilities is a more expensive and anxious state than that of warfore. Aettfe 
operations once commenced must have a termination. Arming against tlMlr 
probability is indefinite. It is ai^ed in the text, that hositilities were fB/eM^ 
pedient because Tippoo was weak. Was the British government then to wiril 
till he should be strong ; till the negotiations which he was publicly oaanfio^ 
on with Fnmce should have brought him the effective co-operation of tbs 
organised army of Raymond, or succours from France. The former wodff 
have t>een easy — the latter more practicable than the politicians of Calcntta 
imagined. The same chances that landed a large army in Egypt at this yttf 
period, in spite of the superiority and vigilance of our fleets, might have epiH 
rated in sending to the Sultan a body of officers and men, by whose aid his re- 
sources would have been made powerfully to contribute to the annoyance and 
perils of our Indian empire. The co-operation of France, to an extmt te 
beyond a handful of soldiers flrom the Isle of France, was held out to the Sal- 
tan, and formed part of the plan which led to the invasion of Egypt A letter 
firom Buonaparte to Tippoo, was well calculated to encourage him and to alarm 
the Government of India. There was also ground for apprehension in ttaa 
threatening attitude of Zemaim Shah on the north-west of India; and, tf*^ 
though the event was not a reasonable subject of doubt, yet hostilities wore 
unavoidable, and they were prudently as well as boldly anticipated by the 
promptitude and determination of the Govemor>General. The line of oondnet 
which he adopted concurred entirely with that enjoined by the authorities tai 
England, as soon as the information oi Tippoo's proceedings reached them. A 
letter from the Secret Committee, of the 18th June, 1798, instructs theCk)- 
venior-General, that if he should judge that Tippoo's designs are such as the 
French proclamation represents, and that he is m^Jng preparations to act hos* 
tilely, it will be advisable not to wait for such an attack, but to take the most 
inmiediate and decisive measures to carry the war into the enemy's country. 
The circumstances described in the text prevented the previous ftalfllment of 
their instructions, but there can be no doubt that when hostilities are, as they 
were in this instance, sooner or later unavoidable, sound policy, as well as 
common sense, prescribes that no time shall be granted to an enemy to render 
himself formidable. See the Wellesley Despatches, vol. i. p. 63, 83, 91, 296. 
App. 686— W. 
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Mjsore war, as must deter him from any suoh enterprise BOOK VI. 
again, even if he could have the aid of France in doing sa chat. viii. 
Any aid from Europe it was impossible he could have, — «- 
considering the total want of ships in France, on which ^^^* 
troops could be transmitted ; and we know besides, that 
the English fleets maintained the entire dominion of the 
seas, and that our enemies were every day lamenting their 
inability to send one sail in safety from any of their 
ports, as they were all blocked up by the British navy. 
The French islands in India had thrown off all connexion 
with France, and instead of taking any part against us, 
must now look to us as friends, to protect them from any 
attempts which might be made on them by France." * 
. Compelled reluctantly to abandon the design of imme- 
diately invading Mysore, the Oovemor-Qeneral, neverthe- 
less^ renewed his orders for assembling the army with the 
■smaJlest possible delay. In the policy of this measure, the 
Ifadras council by no means concurred. Besides the 
length of time necessary for assembling the army, the ex- 
pense, they said, would be so enormous ; and so much 
danger would be unavoidably created of provoking hostili- 
ties with Tippoo, by vast preparations importing the 
deeign of war; that they could not think themselves justi- 
fied, without a strong representation, in obeying the orders 
which they had receiyed.* ^Not discouraged," says the 
Goyemor-General, ''by these suggestions and representa- 
.tions, I insisted on the immediate execution of my or- 
.denr"» 

During the interval which was required for assembling 
the army, the €k>vemor-General found employment in ne- 
gotiating with Nizam Ali the dismission of the French offi- 
.oeira^ and the dissolution of their corps. His minister, to 
•whom the business of the state was almost wholly com- 
mitted, was a partisan of the English, and well disposed 

* See a Beport of the traiineM of fhis meeting : Ariatic Annual Begister, 
wtL L Chnmide, p. 31. 

■ > A lerieir of the late War in MTSore, in a Letter fhun an officer in India. 
FbhiSshed bj M. Wood, Esq. M. F. Colonel, and late Chief Engineer, Bengal, 
p. 10. The Governor-General's Letter, ut supra, parag. 38. 

' nrid. Colonel Beatson says (Views of the Origin and Conduct of the War 
with nppoo, i. 4). ** The ^kprehensions entertained from the designs of Tip- 
poo Saltan were certainly, at that period, considerably increaMd by the bold 
«a4 decided measures of preparation and defence, which the Marquis Welles- 
Iqr Judged proper to adopt, a rery few weeks after he had ttJuax charge of the 
nqmme government of India.** 

VOL VL F 
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BOOK TI. for the aDnihilation of the French party ; as soon as th# 
oRAp. vixi. British goyemment would consent to replace them by 4^ 
' force adequate to the service which the French performed 

370ft in the protection of the oountiy. The Nizam was not al- 
together blind to the dangers of placing himself in a state 
of helpless dependance upon a superi<Nr power: bnt^ 
totally unequal as he knew that he was to the defence of 
himself against the Mahrattas, against the Sultan, or 
against the English, it was easy for the minister to oooh 
vince him that he was safer in the hands of the Engliali 
than of either of the other two. From the attainm^it of 
what he regarded as an object of imspeakable importanoe^ 
the dissolution of a French corps in the service of the 
Nizam, Lord Momington was far firom allowing himself to 
be restrained by any dread of ofiending the Mahratta8| 
the motive by which the mind of his predecessor had been 
swayed. His instructions were issued to the acting Resi- 
dent at Hyderabad, on t)ie 8th of July, to open a negoda- 
tion with the Nizam : and, on the 1st of September, 4 
treaty was concluded, by which four battalions of KitUAi 
troops were added to the former two, and the Britiflk 
government was pledged for the protection of the Ninm 
against any unjust demands of the Mahrattas. The Niwu, 
~on his part, engaged to disband the French corps in his 
service ; to deliver over its officers to the British govern- 
ment, whenever the whole of the British force should 
arrive in his capital ; and to raise the subsidy, which he 
paid for the maintenance of the British troops, ^raoi 
57,713, to 2,01,425 rupees per month. 

Though the force which the French officers commanded 
consisted, after all the alarm which it occasioned, of leak 
than 14^000 men, it was necessary to take precautions 
against the chance of their resistance. Pending the nego- 
tiation, the additional troops destined for the service of 
the Nizam were collected in that part of the Company's 
territory which touched upon his frontier; and, on the 
10th of October, joined the two former battalions at Hy- 
derabad. Fortunately for the schemes of the Governor- 
General, Raymond, whose talents and great influenoe 
might have been formidably exerted for tlTe preservatioa 
^ of his power, had died a few months before ; and a struggle 
for ascendancy had introduced great animosity and 
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FBENCH CORPS DISMISSED ^ 

Imioii into the corps. Not only the Nizaoiy but eren the BOOK VI. 
xniniater hirnad^ wayered, howerer, and drew back, when chat, wu 
the enterpxise came to the verge of execution. In ao little ' 

respect was this greatly dreaded corps really held by the 
British officer, who conuaoanded the six subsidiary batta- 
lionSy atukt he did not hesitate to take a decisive step. He 
declared his determination, unless the Nisam came to the 
immediate resolution of fulfilling his engagements, to 
make an attack on the French camp with his own forces, 
iWDd proclaim the want of fiuth in the Nizam's government 
«B the cause of all the consequences which might ensue. 
A proclamation was soon after sent to the French camj), 
amaouncing the discharge of the officers, and declaring it 
.treason in the soldiers to obey them. The soldiers were 
-already in a state ^>proaching to mutiny. The disorders 
XKfw proceeded to greater violence ; and the officers were 
imprisoned by their men. In this helpless situation, the 
^cunp^ which at the time did not contain above 1 1,000 men, 
the rest of the isotpB being on a distant detachment, was 
.tnrroimded by the whole of the British battalions, and a 
jUtroog body of the Nisam's horse. The men, upon a pro- 
jnise of their pay, and continuance of servioe, laid down 
tJieir arms ; and ^e arrest of the officers was accomplished 
irlthoat difficulty or danger. Notwithstanding tiie ua- 
:fiieiid]y passions which Frenchmen at this moment e»- 
lOitad in the breast of the Gk>vemor-General, he was careful 
to ansare to the individuals who had fallen into his power, 
A^t generosity of treatment which a gallant mind is ever 
pKM&pted to bestow. Their property, together with such 
arzeara as were due to them by the Nizam, were secured 
tp their use ; they were conveyed to Calcutta, under every 
imiiilgeiice compatible with the security of their persons .; 
and on their arrival in England, the Governor-General 
.provided that they should not be treated as prisoners 
of war, but transported to their country without deten- 
-tion.» 

s Lettw of tlie Oovemor-Oenenl to the Coort of Directors, dated 21tt Nor. 
1796. Printed ptpen, nt niprs, p. 6. Maleolm's Sketch, p. S36— 344. Be«t- 
MBttffl va (i. 60) that tiie secret was well kept; that the cause of sending the 
atlaclnBent from Gnntorar to UyderalMd was not made known to the govern- 
BMnt of Madras ; and that the hitelligenoe of the annihilation ot the French 
4Mrpaeaaie by snrpiise upon the English (rf Calcutta and Madras. He tells us 
SkOr that their ndnds wore in such a state as to regard the trsasaotion aa a 
pCTfltet ouutter-pieoe of policy.— M. 

Tlia iecoret was wdl kept, hat it is not correct to say that it was not comma- 
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BOOK y j. The chances of good or evil from the Mahrattas, also, forced 
CHAP. VIII. themselves upon the attention of the British government; 

= and negotiations were carried on at Poonah, at the same 

1798. time with those, which, at Hyderabad, were conducted to 
an issue deemed so exceedingly favourable. The negooia- 
tions, however, attempted with the Mahrattas, produced 
not equal results. The substance of the treaty negotiated 
at Hyderabad was communicated to the Peshwa, both be- 
fore and after its conclusion. ''And at both perioda^* 
says the Govemor-^Qeneral to the Court of Directors, "he 
expressed his entire approbation of the nature and ten- 
dency of the new engagements, as well in their operation 
upon the interests of the Mahratta empire, as upon thoae 
of the Nizam." > On the other hand, Sir John MaIo(dm 
says, ** The measures taken at Hyderabad were regularly 
commimicated to the Peshwa ; but that prince, either in- 
fluenced by his weak councillors, or acting under the ooifc-- 
trol of Dowlut Rao Sindiah, obstinately continued to with- 
hold his formal consent to any acknowledgment of the 
right of the British government to arbitrate in his disputes 
with the court of Hyderabad."^ Of course, it ma^ be said, 
the Govemor-Gteneral knew best. It may also, howevefi 
with equal certainty be said, that he had the greatest 
temptation to lay on a colour; that if none except 
agreeable consequences Were supposed to flow from his 
measures, the &vour of his employers would be enhanced; 
that from this species of art, which had been amjdy prao- 
tised by his predecessors. Lord Momington must have 
been a man fEir superior to his predecessors to stand always 
exempt ; and that of those expedients for a colour, the 
two letters which have just been quoted appear to pre- 
sent us with instances. In the first place, when mentioa 
is made of the time which would be required for 



nicated to the GoTernment of Madras, of which General Harris was fn ap an ^ 
rUy the head. The intention was made known to him by a despatch in tto 
secret department in July. Wellesley Despatches, i. 132. Nor is it tme, that 
it was not known to any bat the Government, tor Monro, in a letter daM 
Sept. 1798, says, " The Nizam has, either of himself, or by the interferewMof 
the snpreme government, conoeir^ the design oi breaking them (BayntonA 
force) altogether, or, at least, of disbanding all the corps that are snspecttd «f 
being under French inflnenoe. A stnmg detachment has been formed at Qqb- 
toor to march in case of necessity to Hyderabad. The sooner they move, tto 
better ; for no time ought to be lost in destroying this puty, so hostile to am 
interests in the Ueccan. Lifei. 802.— W. . 
I Letter, ut supra, parag. 24. * Malcolm's Sketch, p. 244. 
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blmg the annj of the Cumatic, no meDtion whatsoever ia BOOK VI. 
made of the diaaf^irobation ezpreased by the Madras chap. tiii. 
ooonciL In the next place, when the execution ia de- '^~^"~~ 
soribed of the meaenires taken for the destruction of the ^'^ 
French corps in the serrice of the Nizam, the reluctance 
exhibited by the Nizam, when the crisis arrived, is not 
only covered with silence, but with a language which im- 
plies unintemipted alacrity and zeaL Beside the difficulty, 
in such a situation as that of Sir John Malcolm, of remain- 
ing long ignorant of such a general and important fact, 
the consequences also tally with his representation ; for 
aU the efforts of the Governor-General to draw the Mah- 
rattas into an intimate connexion with him, totally failed. 
And again ; as Sindiah, not the Peshwa, was at this time 
predominant over the Mahratta councils, the assent of the 
Bsshwa had little value ; and if presented to people igno- 
zutt of the state of the fiEtcts, as equivalent to that of the 
Mahratta power, was only calculated to produce deception. 
It seems to be affirmed, from private information, by Co- 
kmel Wilks^ that both Sindiah and the Peshwa, under alarm 
at the symptoms of ambition which at this moment distin- 
guished the movements of the British power, were actuated 
by fiivonrable dispositions towards the sovereign of Mysore ; 
bat Sindiah was afraid to take a positive step, on account 
of his dominions in the North, which the English had an 
army ready to invade ; and the Peshwa beside the imi^i- 
nent danger to which the hostility of the English would 
expose him, had no liberty to act but as Sindiah directed. 
The Govemor-Qeneral, accordingly, when at last he found 
that assistance from the Mahrattas was not to be obtained, 
enoooraged by the probability that he would receive no 
oppontion, resolved to proceed in his warlike operations 
without them.^ 

> HUt. Sltetehes, ffi. 861— 366.— M. We hare now before us tlie whole of 
^tm itutnutOaaa addrened by Lord Momington to Col. Palmer, the Besident at 
Foonah, sad are able to see how much of the statements on which the reflee- 
:ttaDff ia the texf are fbnnded, are accmrate. The former are incorrect, the latter 
r, are faiap^ieable. The redaction of the French brigade was 
ed to the oonrt of Poonah only when it had actually taken place. 
L 119. The consent of the Peshwa to the measure was never 
, and coold not tiierefore be withheld. What was proposed and not ae- 
to was, the establishment of a subsidiary force at Poonah. Beside the 
aiiUcened tar this proposition, the Peshwa was alarmed at the apparent 
_ _ _ lol the British Government to compel the restoration of Nana Fnma-- 
TBse to his ministerial functions. Despatches, i. 118, 123, S53, fcc. Although 
be ibortly aftenrarda became reconciled to him. So Capt. Grant observes 
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BOOK YI. On the 18th of June, the Secret Committee of the Coujst 
CHAP, na, of Directors wrote from England to the Qoyemor^Gtenenl 
- in Council, that they had just received from his Majesty* 

1798. ministers information of a large armament whidi h»d 
sailed from Toulon on the 19th of the preceding montll^; 
and that amid the various conjectures respecting its 6mh 
tination, it was not conceived impossible that India mi|^ 
be the object of attack, by way of the Bed Sea, or its 
coast, after conquest of fjgypt ; ** or even," the Direotoxft 
add, '' by the Black Sea, or by Bussora. His Majestyfs 
mimsters," they continue, "have therefore informed jm 
that immediate measures will be taken for a oonsideraUa 
augmentation of the European force in the East Indiea : 
you may expect that, not less than 4000 seasoned and 
disciplined troops, and perhaps a larger number, may b^ 
sent to the Company's settlements with all possible exp^ 
dition, part of which will, we trusty reach India not many 
months after the receipt of this despatch.'' ^ 

It was not before the 18th of October, that the Goveniov- 
Qeneral first received authentic intelligence of the expedi- 
tion from Toulon, and the invasion of £)gypt ; whan kw 
preparations against Tippoo were approaching matuiitgr* 
The constituted authorities in England, under imprenedoa 
of the danger which the invasion of India by so great am 
army would produce^ gave directions to the Govemoir- 
Qeneral, to make war upon Tippoo, if he appeared to be 
actually accumulating the means of seconding invasion bj 
the French. They seem not to have regarded the pro* 
damation at the Mauritius aa satisfactory evidence of aiij 
such design ; of which they express themselves in the 
following words : " We are unable to judge, whether this 
proclamation be in reality what its import declares to be i 
or intended merely as a feint> with a view to embroil ua 



•i^>M^.^ 



** The tndden desire now evinced by the English to grant liim a ml 
liorce, (which he iuA before a]>pUed for in vain) ; their frequent recomi 
tions to reinstate Nana Fnmavefie in jOie ministry, and to remove Smdiali : 
Pocmoh, led B^Jee Bao, whose views and information were boonded hy nm 
limits, to suppose that the whole was a scheme oi the detested Nana, tba «^ 
ject most dreaded, and therefore uppermost hi his mind. Ifahr. Hist. iti. Iflfiu 
A^ although he ultimately was l»-ibed by Tippoo, and persuaded by Sindliik 
to withhold his asatstance, yet at this time he pledged himself faithfiilly to <q|b- 
ecnto the conditions of subsisting engagements, and, on the prospect of « 
with Tippoo, promised to afford him his aid. Ihid. 173.— W. 
1 I^rbited Papers, at supra, No. 1. 
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with Tippoo." And they marked out uDambigaous pre- BOOK VI. 
pantions for war, as the circumatanos by which the judg- ouat. tiu. 
ment of their subordinates in India ought to be determined. ■ 
^ It ia highly improbable," they say, " that l^ppoo should ^' ^ 
have entered into any league with the Prench, without 
some apparent preparation, on his part, of a hostile 
nature, in furtherance of their designs. If such shall 
have been the case, it would be neither prudent nor politic 
to wait for actual hostilities on his part" Preparation 
fbr war, in the only sense which can here be applied, is 
Boch an augmentation, or such a disposition, of the instru- 
ments of war, as, to some considerable degree, is both 
unnmial, and increases the danger of the suspecting state. 
That any such augmentation or disposition of the instru* 
menta of war had taken place on the part of Tippoo, no 
evidence was ever produced ; while evidence to the con- 
tnrj appears in abundance.' Even with the permission 
which the alarm of the Prench expedition extorted from 
the Directors, they thought proper to enjoin that in resort- 
ing to hostilities, '^the utmost discretion" should be 
used ; ** that we may not^" they say, . ** be involved in a 
mw in India, without the most inevitable necessity."— 
That inevitable necessity existed, or any necessity at all, 
will dot easily, after the first impartial expobition of the 
£Mit% be again alleged. The war might be advantageous^ 
or it might be not advantageous. But the word must be 
uaed in an extraordinary sense, if it ever be denominated 



* *« It was suppoaed," (says Colonel Beatson, p. 57) " that Tippoo Saltaon's 
army ba4 suffered essentially, both hi numbers and discipline, since the last 
war: Ms Ihiaivy were in disorder : his councils were perplexed by discordant 
opinions; apd his spirits d^ected and broken by the disappointment of his 
bopes of French assistance ; by the retreat of Zemann Shah ; by the failure of 
lUp-intiignes at the courts of Poonab and Hyderabad ; and by the unexampled 
Tiflonr, alacrity, and extent of our military preparations." ** Tippoo Sultaun's 
aSdamy^ (he says p. 204) " was estimated at 47,470 fighting men.'*— M. 
Col. Beatson argoes only upon ** 8uppositi<m/' but, notwithstanding tba 
rttoo of the text, there is specific evidence that the forces of Tippoo had 
i aogmmted, and were in sueh a position as rendered them capable of being 

jtttl at onoe to military aggression. The Sultan's whole force amounted 

ia^lMween 70 and 80,000 men; of these, about 30,000 were in Seringapatam, 
■dA its imiBediate environs ; the whole were in a state of activity and efficl- 
aacy, provided with guns, and baggage, and carriage cattle. Tippoo was, no 
doobt* induced to hesitate, by his disappointment as to the succour he ex- 
paeted from tiie French, but his intrigues at Pooiiab did not fail, and this was 
aama. oonaolatioa. See Abstract of the present State at Tippoo Sultan, by 
OtfL Halcohn, Wellesley Despatches, Appen, 651 ; also a paper of inteUigenoa 
frapi Lord CUve^ p. 361.— W. 
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BOOK VI. On the last day of October, that is, in less than a 
CHAP. VIII. fortnight after he was informed of the invasion of Egypt, 
■ the Oovemor-Gteneral received intelligence of the destnio- 

1798. tion of the French fleet by Sir Horatio Nelson, at the' 
mouth of the Nile. Notwithstanding this decisive event ; 
** I did not," he says, " relax any part of the naval or 
military preparations which had been commenced under 
my orders; — being still uncertain of the fate of the 
French army in Egypt, and ignorant whether an additional 
force might not have been intended to co-operate with it 
in India, by the ordinary passage roimd the Cape of Good 
Hope." ^ The chance of the invasion of India, from either 
quarter, will not at the present moment be regarded as 
having been very great. It will not come up to the de- 
scription of what constituted an "inevitable necessity" 
for going to war with Tippoo. 

"The immaturity, however," says Sir John Malcolm, 
" of the Sultan's plans, formed, in Lord Wellesley's opinion, 
the strongest reason for an immediate attack upon his 
possessions : but the delay, which was likely to occur in 
assembling the army on the coast of Coromandel, whi<^ 
had been reduced to a very low establishment, and was in 
a very divided and unequipped state, obliged him to alter 
it ; and he made no communication whatever to Tippoo 
Sultaun on the subject of his proceedings, till the military 
preparations, both at Madras |md Bombay, were complete -; 
and the aUiance with the Nizam had not merely been 
restored, but rendered so efficient, as to secure the faU 
application of the resources of that Prince in aid of the 
common cause." ' 

During all the time of these remarkable proceedings^ it 
is singular that Tippoo was either without the meansi or 
without the inclination, of making any considerable addi- 
tion to his habitual state of equipment for war, and, with 
and appearance of insensibility to all that surrounded him^ 
forbore even to remonstrate against the accumulatioiL 
which was going forward of the instruments of his destmoh 
tion.* When the beginning of November arrived, the 

' Printed papers, iit ropra. No. 8. 

s Malcolm's Sketch, p.2M. 

3 The inertness of Tippoo, as has been shown in the last note, ia an vn. 
'fbunded assertion. He was actiyely strengthening himself, both in his miUtarr 
arrangements, and by negotiation with the Hohrattas. The preparattaii 
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Govemor-Gteneral thought the opportunity was now BOOK VL 
fevourable to exhibit his complaints. On the 8th of cbap. tiii. 
that month, he addressed a letter to the Sultan, in which — — - 
the expressions were conciliatory, rather than hostile, but ^^91. 
in which he informs him of the connexion which he was 
aware had been formed between him and the French, 
** Whom you know," says he, " to be the inveterate ene- 
mies of the Company, and to be now engaged in an unjust 
war with the British nation." He then gives him a lecture 
<m French principles ; which will be appealed to hereafter 
as a monument of the times. " It appears not," he adds, 
** either necessary or proper, that I should any longer con- 
ceal from you the surprise and concern with which I per- 
ceived you dis|X)sed to involve yourself in all the ruinous 
consequences of a connexion, which threatens, not only to 
subvert the foundations of friendship between you and 
the Ck>mpany, but to introduce, into the heart of your 
Idngdom, the principles of anarchy and confusion; to 
shake your own authority; and to destroy the religion 
which you revere." On the disposition of the Company 
to preserve inviolate the obligations imposed by the rela- 
tion of amity and peace, the Govemor-Qeneral cited the 
remarkable instance which had recently occurred ; of a 
district of country to which, though possessed by the 
Company, the Sultan laid claim, and of which, his right 
having been ascertained by arbiters mutually chosen, 
restitution had been made. As the result of these pre- 
mises, the Governor-General proposed to send to him a 
']foitish officer, whom he already knew, to communicate to 
him, on the part of the English, and of the Peshwa and 
Nizam, their allies, the plan which, in their opinion, was 
calculated " to remove all existing distrust and suspicion, 
and to establish peace and good understanding on the most 
dtirable foundations.'' ' 

Of the terms which, at different periods, the Govemor- 
Qeneral was disposed to allow Tippoo Sultaun, he himself 
has given a very instructive history, in his letter to the 

a^idiirt him, confined to the re-organization of the Madras army, were not of 

• natnre to Inspire any particular alarm, or to call for remonstrance; they 
wave entirely detenslTe. — W. 

• * Letter firom L<Nrd Momington to Tippoo Saltan, printed papers, at sapra, 
juM^— Jf. Despatches!. 326.— W. 
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BOOK IV. Court of Directors, under date the 3rd of August^ 1700.^* 
CHAP. VIII. What was the extent of his yiews in relation to the 
"^-"""^ attack which he was so eager to make, immediatelj after 
1799, }^Q ^Yst received intelligence of the foolish proclamatioa 
at the Isle of France, ho has no where disclosed.' Whan 
he found the execution of this design impossible, and how 
much time it would require to put the army in a con- 
dition for action, he would, he sa^^ have been ^ contented 
with any adjustment which offered a reasonable prospect of 
detaching Tippoo from his connexion with the Fmacb. ;"^ 
and that, ''in the ariangement which then occurred to 
him, his views were Hmited to the establishment of per- 
manent residents, od the part of the Company, and of 
the allies, at Seringapatam, to the dismission of all the 
French then in the Sultaun's service, and to the perpetual 
exclusion of the French from his armies and dominiona." 

Before preferring these demands, he first, howevec^ 
deemed it politic to place the armies in a posture for 
action ; and to take measures for lesseuing the chanoee ci 
evil, as well as improving the chances of good, at tha 
hands of the Nizam and the Mahrattas. The month of 
November had thus arrived before he was ready to make 
his first communication. But, at that time the French 
had invaded Egypt, which appeared to increase the dan** 
gers of the English dominion in India; on the other 
hand, the military preparations of the English wene 
advancing to maturity on a great scale, the French pei^ 
at Hyderabad was destroyed, the resources of the NiaamVi 
country were, by the late arrangement^ placed at the duh 
posal of the Company's servants, and the English now 
had power to enforce whatever demands they might think 
proper to advance. The Govemor-Ceneral, therefor^ 
resolved not to content himself with the terms whioh^ 
without having communicated them, he would have 

1 See the papers relatintr to East India AfREdrs, printed byorderof tiie Hoqip 
cf CMnmons in the year 1800. 

s Non-acquaintance with docnments is not equivalent to non-ezistpneik 
iKMPd Momington's views, in his proposed plan <rf immediate attack, irera d^ 
tailed by him to the authorities in England. His main object was to campA 
Tippoo to cede his territories in >[alabar, so as to cut off his commankatioa 
with the sea-coaat and the French ; to exact firom him indemnlficaticm fior tiw 
expenses of the armament, and to insist upon his receiving an English ^tiMni 
atuis capital. Letter to Dundas. Despatches, i. 82. To these terma he im 
adhered when the prospect of hostilities became more inmiinent, as is nottoed 
hk the text, and it is Justly admitted that th^ were not extrava^iEauL— 'W* 
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thought lafliGient for all necessary purposes before. U, BOOK VL 
however, the real ground of the war was not the love ol gsat. tiil 
conquest^ which was so fervently disclaimed, but the ' 
chance of danger from the power of Tipi>oo, as was the ^^^* 
grand pretence^ the new degree of security which had 
accrued to the Company was a reason, not for war, but 
peace. The additional chance of invasion, by the presence 
in Egypt of the French, presented, as far as it went^ 
a demand for additional security. But that chance was to 
be weighed, and its value ascertained. Except to an eye 
■orrounded by the mists of ignorance or passion, which 
saw its object hideously enlarged, it could not appear to 
be great. Besides, as the British government would not 
long remain without a grand effort to expel the enemy 
£nam £!gypt» the Company might have quietly rested on 
its guard, without incurring the mischievous expenditure^ 
not to Bpe»k of any more of the detestable consequences 
of actual war, at least for a little time, till they understood 
whai was the result of the measures adopted against the 
iiKvaders of £!gypt, and whether a few months would not 
aet India free from any danger on account of the Prench. 
However, the terms, beyond which the Qovemor-Qeueral 
did not think as yet of proceeding, were not extravagant- 
BeaideB the conditions first meditated, he meant to de- 
mand ihe cession of Canara, a maritime province on the 
weatem coast, which appeared to facilitate the communir 
aactton of Tippoo with the French ; but to allow him an 
aquivalent in some other quarter distant from the coasts 
Thi% thexi, in the opinion of the Govemoi>General, who 
now felt himself in a condition to enforce any demand, 
and whoae apprehension from French invasion, and the 
sooted enmity of Tippoo^ was then at its height, was all 
tiia security, as againert Tippoo^ which the British interests 
really required. If nothing fdlowed to create occasion £or 
more security, every addition which was made to the 
aaosifices exacted of the hated foe, was made either in the 
spirit of revenge, or from the love of conquest ; for no 
fliher solution remains. 

Ihe Govemoi^^jfeneral professes, and with all the marks 
of sincerity, his expectation to have been, that Tippoo^ 
OTw a wed l^ the discomfiture of the French fleet in 
"Biffpt, by ihe ascendanqy of the English at Hyderabad, 
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BOOK VI. the strength of the English army, and an English fleet <m 
CHAP. VIII. the coast of Malabar, would accede to the terms which he 
■ meant to propose, and that the calamities of war might 
I7^7* still be avoided. For the purpose of accelerating mea- 
sures, whether of a ^ pacific or hostile description, he 
thought it expedient to be near the scene, and in a letter 
dated the 10th of December, acquainted the Sultan with 
his intention of repairing shortly to Madras. He arrived 
on the 31st of the same month, and found waiting for him 
an answer from Tippoo. 

In the letter of the Sultan, the expressions were not 
less pacific than those of the Gk)vemor-QeneraL He de- 
clares the highest satisfaction at the naval victory gained 
on the coast of Egypt by the English over the French ; 
the former of whom he describes as possessing almost 
every virtue, the latter every vice. The charge whi<di 
had been urged by the Gk>vemor-Qeneral, of soliciting a 
hostile connexion with the French, he endeavours to 
answer thus ; " In this Sircar (state) there is a mercantile 
tribe, who employ themselves in trading by sea and land.': 
Their agents purchased a two-masted vessel, and having 
loaded her with rice, departed with a view to trafiSio. It 
happened that she went to the Mauritius, from whenee 
forty persons, French, and of a dark colour, of whom ten 
or twelve were artificers, and the rest servants, came here 
in search of employment. Such as chose to take service 
were entertained, and the remainder departed beyond the 
confines of this Sircar : and the French, who are full of 
vice and deceit, have perhaps taken advantage of the der' 
parture of the ship to put about reports with the view to 
ruffle the minds of both Sircars." He then made protean 
tation of his earnest desire to preserve and to strengthen 
the bands of peace between himself and the Company :$ 
described his own occupations as all in the highest degree: 
pacific ; and added, " In this case, the allusion to war ia 
, your friendly letter, and the following passage, namdjfj 
that prudence required that both the Company and their. 
aUiea should adopt certain measures of precaution and ieff-* 
drfencCf have given me the greatest surprise." As the 
proposition of sending to him a deputy, and openii^ ia 
negotiation, appeared to imply, that new sacrifices werq 
to be exapted of him, he appealed to the existing treaty^^ 
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as affording the proper and adequate adjustment of the BOOK VI. 
rights and interests of the contracting parties ; and said, crap. Tin. 
^ I cannot imagine that means more effectual than these ' 

can be adopted, for giving stability to the foundations of ^799. 
friendship and harmony, promoting the security of states, 
or the welfiure and advantage of all parties." * This letter 
the Govomor-Qeneral regi^ed as marked by prevarication 
and falsehood, in respect to his intercourse with the 
French ; and by criminal evasion, in regard to the mode- 
rate and amicable proposition for opening a negotiation. 
He replied, accordingly, by a letter, dated the 9th of 
January, 1799, in which he described the embassy to the 
Isle of France ; and explicitly declared, that the new en- 
gagements into which he afBrmed that Tippoo had thus 
entered with the enemies of the allies, required a new 
arrangement for their security. He recommended that 
only one day should be taken to reply to this letter ; in- 
tiniating that dangerous consequences might result from 
a greater delay.' That time might not be wanting for the 
campaign before the commencement of the rains, was the 
motive which impelled the Governor-General to hasten ; 
and, beside the established practice, and inveterate habits 
of Oriental courts, the same circumstance afforded a strong 
motive to the Sultan to make use of every expedient for 
delay. 

The end of January approached, and an answer from 
the Sultan had not yet arrived. This was interpreted 
contempt and obstinacy. It is even assigned as proof of 
more determined enmity than was previously supposed. 
The army was now irresistible. ^ On these grounds," says 
Uie €k>vemor-General, ^towards the close of the month of 
January, 1799, my intention was to have required from 
Tippoo Sultaun, in addition to the terms already stated, 
the payment of a considerable sum of money, as an in- 
demnification for the expense te which his hostile and 
treadierous conduct had subjected the allies.* , 

> Plinted pspen, vA sapra. No. 8, inclosnre, No. 4. 
• lUd. Mo. 5.~M. Despatches, i. 894. It is essential to remark, ttiat the 
miiT tofifc on whidi an immediate reply is insisted ou is Tippoo's consent to 
. fecetre tlie En^^h enToy.— W. 

s Letter from flie OoTemor-General to the Conrt of IMrectors, dated 8rd 

, AaiCBSt, 1799, nt snpra.— M. On the 16th of January a letter was addressed 

i^Lord Momington to Tippoo Saltan, forwarding to him one from the Em* 

oC Turkey, ** warning the Sultan agahist a oonnezion with the Frendi, 
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BOOK YI. Before the 3rd of February, Lord Momington receivttd 
CHAP. Yiu. intelligence that Tippoo had had prepared two natiye 
^*— — vakeels^ who, together with one of the French officers who 
1799. had lately arrived from the Isle of France, were waitisg 
at Tranquebar, to embark on a mission to the ExeoutivB 
Directory of France. This cannot be regarded as a yety 
extraordinary proceeding in a (Nrince who knew that a YMlb 
army had been levied against him before any complaiodb 
had been preferred, or so much as an explanation asked^ 
of his conduct ; and might by himself have been rept^ 
sented, with surely not less plausibility than, by the Eng- 
lish, their preparations for attack, as a proceeding povety 
defensive, and imperiously called for by the dangers with, 
which he was conspicuously threatened.' At this thsft, 
however, the Govemor-Qeneral determined to suspend aU 
n^otiation, until the united forces of the Company sod 
their allieB should, to use his own expressions^ *'have muds 
such an impression on the territories of Mysore, as mi^lfe 
give fiill effect to our just representations." f 

On the 3rd of February, his Lordship despatched fait 
commands to General Hcoris, to enter the territory dT 
Mysore, with the army which had been assembled wt 
Yelore, and to Qeneral Stuart to co-operate with the Bom- 
bay army from Malabar ; while at the same time he gavv 
intimation to the allied courts, and the British admifil 
on the coast) that he now considered the Company as at 
war with Tippoo Sultan. 

Another addition was now made to the severity of tha 
terms. From this time nothing less was to be exacted of 
the Sultan, than a cession of his maritime provinces in 
perpetuity to the Enghsh; an equal territory on their 



and exhortiBg him to renounce all interconne with them," offering also tht 
mediation of the Porte in case of any disagreement between Tippoo and tba 
English. Lord Momingt(m again urged upon Tippoo the reception of «a tm- 
bassador '* who will be empowered to conclude the definite arrangement of all 
differences'* between ttra 8ultan and the allies. The condition of an mtanrtr 
therefi(»re ** in one day," had not been insisted on. In fiust, the propoaitioi tp 
send an ambassador had be^i thrice repeated, and as no answer had arrived bf 
the 3rd of February, the objects of the Saltan could not be misonderatood. s 
was expressly in anticipation of tiiia poUcy, and with a view to defiaat it, . 
tiie Governor-General directed the first movements to be made. 
L426.— W. 

1 It was at any rate a proof that he songfat to repel those daogert hj ; 
not avert them by oonciliatlon.— W. 

S Letter, 90th March, 1799, nt inpra. 
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respective frontiers to each of the allies^ amoanting to aboat BOOK Tt 
the fburth part of his dominions, and a crore and a half oiiap. thl 
of rupees. But^ in the second place, if any decisive ad- ■ 

fBotage should be obtained in the field, or the war shoold ^^M. 
be advanced to the opening of the batteries upon Sering»- 
pataniy the (General was not to content himself with 
lees tlun the cession of one whole half of the territcnries 
of which the Sultan was in pos se ssion at the commence- 
ment of the war, the relinquishment of all claim to any 
of the places on the frontiers of the Company and their 
allies, about which there was any dispute, and the pay- 
ment of two crores of sicca rupees. The dismission of 
•U Europeans belonging to any country at war with the 
£Dg|lish, the renunciation of all connexion with the French, 
an engagement never to retain any individual of that 
Elation in his service, or even to permit him to reside 
-within his dominions, to receive at his court a permanent 
ambassador from each of the allies, to keep with tech of 
them an ambassador of his own, and to give up certain 
forts and hostages as security for the execution of the 
treaty: these were articles common to this, with the 
ibrmer catalogue of terms.* 

On the 13th of February, the Qovemor-General received 
a letter from Tippoo^ in which, after acknowledging the 
VBoeipt of his letters, he desires, as he is going upon a 
fptntmg excursion, in which he frequently indulged, that 
he would send the deputy (about whom his friendly pen 
had rqteatedly written), slightly attended. This consent^ 
which was sufficiently cold and imgracious, the Gk>vemor- 
Gfeneral describes^ as reluctant and insidious; and he 
answered it by referring him to General Harris, to whom 
all his commimications were now to be addressed. This 
answer was even transmitted through that General, who 
had orders to forward it to the Sultan on the same day on 
which the army should pass the frontier* 

The army, now assembled at Velore, exceeded 20^000 
men, whereof 2635 were cavalry, and 4381 Europeans : it 
was joined, before the commencement of its march, by 
^e whole of the British detachment serving with the 
Klzam, 6500 strong^ by almost an equal number of the 

. 1 IneUmres A. and B. of the Gor.-Gen/s Letter to fhe CommandtMii* 
Gliier, dated 22nd January, 1799.— M. See also Despatchei^ 1 464.— W. 
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BOOK YI. Nizam's infantry, including a portion of Sepoys lately 
CHAP. viii. commanded by the French, but now by British offioen^ 
■ and a large body of cavalry ; **an army," than which, says 

1<^> the Gk)vemor-General, one ''more completely appointed, 
more amply and liberally supplied in every department 
or more perfect in its discipline, and in the acknowledged 
experience, ability, and seal of its officers, never took the 
field in India." The army of the western coast, equal in 
excellence, assembled at Cananore^ under General Stuart^ 
amounted to 6420 fighting men, of whom 1617 were 
Europeans : and a force, described as considerable^ bat of 
which the amount is not specified, imder Colonek Read 
and Brown, were to join or co-operate with the Oomr 
mander-in-Ohief from the southern districts of the Gaiv 
natic and Mysore. All this was directed against the 
chieftain of Mysore, who, six years before, was stripped of 
one half of his dominions ; and left in possession of a 
territoTy yielding a revenue of little more than a orore vt 
rupees, or one million sterling ; while the revenue of tb^ 
Anglo-Indian government alone, without speaking of that 
of its ally, exceeded nine millions. What a mass of taknt 
the petty prince of a petty country must have been mx^ 
posed to possess! ^ 

The army of Bombay, under the command of Qenerai 
Stuart, marched from Cananore on the 21st of Febmaiy ; 
it arrived at the head of the Poodicherrum Qhaut on tk? 
25th of the same month ; and took post at Seedi^Kure and 
Seedasere, on the 2nd of March, where it both protected 
the large supplies which had been collected in the distriot 
of Coorg, and could readily commimicate with the main 
army as it approached to Seringapatam. Qeneral Hami 
entered the Mysore territory on the 5th of March, and 
commenced his operations by the reduction of aemal 
forts upon the frontier ; of which none made any poo- 
siderable resistance ; and some made no resistance ii alL' 

At the time when the British General passed the 

* •'The Tieteries of fbe Marquis Cornwallis (says CoL Beatton, L 47) feel 
BNatly IkcOitated any ftitnre plan of operation against the power of TtaMO 
Snltaon. By diminishing Mm resources, and increasing our owm, th^fitl 
prodooed a twofold efRsct. And the extension of our fhmtier, by Vbb trnfthir 
of the Barramanl and Salem districts, and a tliorongh knowledge (tf tlie M- 
. fences of Seringapatam, and of the routes leading to that ci^, werecooaiAKid 
at that moment as inestimable adrantages.*' 
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eastern frontier of Mysore, l^ppoo was supposed to be BOOK Tl. 
encamped in the vicinitj of Madoor, and was exjieoted to coap. Tilt 
more in the direction of Bangalore, for the purpose of ■ 

opposing the progress of the army. Having succeeded in ITfi. 
fvlBing this ezpeotatioii, he left his camp near Senapatam, 
on the 28th of February, taking with him the principal 
part of his army; and on the morning of the 6th of 
Marshy a krge encampment was obsenred by General 
Stuart^ forming between him and Periapatam, a town 
aboat seven miles distant from Seedasere. On the morn- 
ing of the 6th, little intelligence was yet obtained of the 
amount of the enemy, or the meaning of their appear- 
ance ; and G^eneral Hartley, the second in command, went 
forward to reconnoitre. From his hill of observation, at 
day-break, he peroeived the whole of the hostile force in 
motion ; the country, however, was covered with jungle ; 
the atmosphere was hazy, and it was impossible to judge 
oorrecily either of their nimibers or object. Between the 
hours of nine and ten, the enemy had penetrated with so 
much secrecy and ezpecQtion through the jungle, that 
they attacked the front and rear of the British advanced 
position at almost the same instant. 

The nature of ihe country had induced Gfeneral Stuart 
to plaoe the army in several divisions. Three native bat- 
talions, imder Colonel Montresor, were posted at Seeda- 
sere^ to which another battalion was added, after the appear- 
ance of the enemy on the 5th : the main body of the army, 
with the park and provisions, remained at Seedapore and 
Afamootenar, ilie first eight miles, the latter twelve, in rear 
of the advanced position. General Hartley remained to 
aid in repelling the attack. The best position of which 
the circumstances admitted, was assumed ; and this body 
-of Sepoys, though completely surrounded, and contending 
not only with a great disparity of munbers, but other un- 
&Tonrable circumstances, defended themselves with such 
determined gallantry, that the Sultan's troops were unable 
to break them. The General hastened forward with the 
vest of the army, excepting the fourth corps, which, being 
posted at some distance in ihe rear, was intercepted by a 
column of the enemy, and unable to join. It was not till 
half-past two^ however, that he arrived in sight of the divi- 
sion of the enemy which had penetrated to the rear. It 

VOL. VI. o 
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BOOK YI. withstood and answered a brisk fire of musquetiy, iqr. 
iMAP. VIII. about half an hour ; but then fled with precipitatioo 
■ through the jungles, to join the rest of the army to whic^ 

1799, ijj belonged. The General now advanced to join Montresor 
and his brave companions. The men had for more thaQ 
six hours been engaged with a superior enemy ; were spent 
with fatigue ; and their ammunition was almost exhausted. 
The advance of the troops with the General was the sigoil 
for the enemy to intermit the attack, which till this time 
they had upheld in front; and at twenty minutes p«At 
three they were retiring in all directions. General Stuart; 
apprehending a return of the enemy, which might place 
them in his rear, and perhaps in possession of the great 
magazine of rice collected by the Coorg Raja,^ deemed it 
of more importance to concentrate his army at Seedapcwifi^ 
than to maintain the position of Seedasere, which was 
chiefly useful, as the only spot from which the wgn^}*^ 
concerted between the two armies, could be observed. Tlie 
killed, wounded, and missing, according to the regimental 
returns, in the British army, were only 143. The looa. ^ 
the enemy was no doubt considerable. Tippoo remained 
in liis camp at Periapatam till the 11th, desiriiig^ b<lit 
afraid, to strike a second blow ; and arrived at Seringiq[)a^ 
tarn on the 14th, whence he hastened to meet the mxxf 
approaching from the east. 

So little, in truth, did the Governor-General respect tbe 
power of the Sultan, that the plan upon which he deter? 
mined implied a confidence in the inability of that prinoa 
to ofler almost any obstruction to the army which waa 
sent to destroy him. It was planned, that it should fipt 
wait to reduce any of the intermediate forts between the 
frontier and the capital of the Sultan, or to form a oilaar 
line of communication, but march directly upon Seringa* 
4>atam, and by a single blow terminate the contest. 

The Govemo]>General, amid the talents for command 
which he possessed in a very unusual degree, displayed. iWo 
qualities of primary importance: he has seldom b«il& 
surpassed in the skill with which he made choice of Wa 
instruments : and having made choice of his instrumaiili^ 

1 The Raja accompanied General Stnart, and was present with him in ibt 
' battle ; which he described with vast admiration, in a letter to the QovMnptw 
. General, quoted hf CoU Willu. . - , 
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he oommuniGated to them, with full and unaparing hands, BOOK VK 
tbe powers which were necessary for the end they were cbap. Tin. 
employed to acoompliah. General Harris was not only in* — — — 
vested with mirestricted military powers, hut was au* ^^^- 
ihorized to exert all the civil authority which would have 
belonged to the Gk>vemor-Qeneral himself, in his situation. 
His instructions embraced the two sets of terms, to which, 
in tifo events, the Qovemor-Qeneral determined, upon the 
march of the army, to elevate his demands. And he was 
farther provided with a political and diplomatic commis- 
sion. Thia was composed of the Honourable Colonel 
Wellesley, Lieutenant Colonel Close, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Agnew, and Captain Macaulay as their secretary. The 
commission was not entitled to act, except in obedience to 
the orders of the QeneraL> 

- The army was not ready to make its first united move- 
ment on the enemy's ground before the 9th of March; 
within one day of the time which the Commander, in his 
orders to G^eral Stuart, had described, as the latest 
moment at which he could with safety arrive at Seringa* 
poiam. The British army was overloaded with equip- 
ments : it carried an enormous train of battering cannon for 
the siege of Seringapatam ; it required a prodigious mass of 
vehicles for the provisions and stores of a campaign to be car* 
ried on without an open line of communication ; to all this 
was added the cumbrous baggage of the Nizam's army, a host 
of .brinjarries, and the innumerable followers of the camp. 
No sufficient measures were prepared for the orderly move- 
inent of this vast, unwieldy machine. Colonel Wilks alleges 
ihat such measures ^ere impossible. If so ; either this was 
,one of the most rash and hazardous expeditions that ever 
^was undertaken ; or the British leaders must have counted 
9ipon. a wonderful inferiority, either of means or of under- 
stondin^ on the part of their foe. Assuredly, had an 
•anemy, with any thing like an adequate force, employed 
himself with any considerable degree of activity and skill, 
in making war upon the movement of this disorderly 
(inass, which it was by no means possible to cover with the 
.troops, it is hardly probable that he would not have re^ 
(tarded it till the commencement of the rains; and so 

•w.l-VMr « fiill aoeoont cf fhe ottfecta of the commisdoii. See Letter to Gene- 
ral Banis, SSn4 Feb. 1799. Despatches, i. 443.— W. . 
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BOOK VI. harassed the infantry, and worn out the oavalry, that % 
CHAP. viix. great portion of the baggage^ stores, and ammunition 

would have £ELllen into his hands. The great thing to be 

1799. dreaded, in marching at once to Seringapatam, without 
regard to the communication behind, was &mine. This 
evil was all but incurred ; and nearly the whole of tbo 
draught and carriage bullocks died, though the arrival of 
the urmy was probably not retardJed a single day by thd 
efforts of the enemy. 

So great was the confusion, even on the first day's 
march, that the army halted on the 11th, to see if a Temadj 
could in any degree be applied. It moved on the 12th, but 
with so htiJe improvement, that it halted again on the IStlu 

From Bangalore, within sight of which, now dismantled^ 
the army encamped on the 14th, there were three roads 
hj which it could march upon Seringapatam. The ex* 
pectation of the enemy was, that the British would oooapj 
and repair Bangalore, form a line of communication in tbs 
fame manner as before, and advance by the middle and 
fihortest of the roads. ^ . 

The confusion of the march was so great, that the "BA 
iish army halted a third time oa the 15th ; and destroyed 
as much of the mass of stores as it was supposed that bj^ 
«ny possibility the exigencies of the service would aUom 
On the 18th, it again halted a fourth day ; and ^ the loss 
of powder, shot, and other military stores, had alreadj 
been so considerable, as to excite some degree of alarm, i^ 
this early period of the campaign." ^ 

Of the roads leading to Seringapatam, the Southern, bj 
Kaunkanhully, was that selected for ihe advance of tht 
British army ; and so well had the design been 
that while the forage on the expected route had been 
pletely destroyed, it was still preserved upon this. No 
memorable incident occurred from the time when the 
army entered the Kaunkanhully route on the 16th, tiH it 
reached the tanks at Achel, between Kaunkanhully axMl 
Sultanpet. These tanks were of so much importance^ thai 
" the destruction of them," says Colonel Wilka, " in 179\ 
Jiad compelled Lord ComwaUis to make the longer »iny «l || 
the injurious effects of which, on his exhausted oatt]% 

1 These are fhe words of two diBtburniflhed officm of tiienme armrt B^i» 
•on. p. 66, and Wilka, iiu 407, ^^ «v. «w 
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were sencdbl/ and severdy felt during the remainder of BOOK VL 
the campaign.* Of a similar deetniotion, that intelligent auv.nii. 
officer addfl^ *the consequences on this occasion would — ^ 
haye been still more injurious than those experienced in ^^^* 
1791.** It was by the merest accident, that this fatal 
event was iMrevented. A detachment sent forward on the 
night of the Slst^ arrived not till the breaches were made 
in the embankment^ and were just in time to save the 
total loss of the waters. 

When the Sultan, alter his return from the attack upon 
General Stuart, Irft his capital to meet the advancing 
army, he made his first movement on the middle road, 
but being soon made acquainted with its true direction, 
he deviated by his right to Malvilly, and encamped on the 
18th, at the Madoor river, where he was joined by the two 
■ corps of his army, which had been left during his absence 
to hang upon the Briti^ Une. ''The southern road,* says 
Cokmel Wilks, " from this river, to the point where Genenil 
Harris first entered ii^ presented numerous situations 
where the advance of the British army might have been 
obstructed, and at least materially delayed, by steady 
troops, without any risk of disaster to themselves." What 
Is more remarkable, Tippoo, as we are told by the same 
hi^ authority, ''after examining and occupying the finest 
imaginable position for opposiDg the passage of the river 
in front, and placing beyond it a strong corps to operate 
at the same time on his enemy's right flank, from very 
advantageous ground, with an open rear and a secure retreat 
from both positions, abandoned the intention of giving 
battle on this ground ; " and determined to fight on ground, 
about two miles from Malvilly, which, among other advan- 
tages gratuitously bestowed on his enemy, gave them, 
duringiihe intended action, the most convenient cover for 
their unwieldy impediments." 

The slow movement of the English brought them to the 
Madoor river on the 24th, where they learned the particu- 
lauB of the march which had been made by the Sultan 
apon General Stuart ; and on the evening of the 27th, on 
ainpioaching the intended ground of encampment to the 
westward of Malvilly they espied the army of the Sultan, 
ait a few miles* distance^ drawn up on a height. As the 
first grand* object of the Gbneral was, to carry his equip- 
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BOOK TL menis nfe to the wmlls of Seringapatain, he detenxunad 
•CHAP. Tin neither to seek nor sToid an action. The adTanced piqaeio^ 
2" — however, being attacked by the enemj, and more troops 
•ltf99. l)eing sent to their aid, a general action came on. T%e 
British army under General Harris formed the right wing; 
the Nizam's army with the 33rd regiment^ under OokHuA 
Wellesley, formed the left. On the right wing, whidi had 
deployed into line, and begun to advance, an opeoii^ 
between two brigades, produced by ihe ground, tempted 
the Sultan. He advanced in person with a body of oavalry, 
till in the very act to charge. The effort was against the 
•Europeans ; ooolly directed ; and executed with so much 
spirit, that many of the horsemen feU on the bayonets. 
But it produced not so much as a momentary disorder in 
the ranJcs ; and the line advancing in such a manner aa to 
outflank the enemy's left, his guns were soon after witb- 
drawn from the heights. The cushoons of the Sultan 
&ced Colonel Wellesley with some steadiness^ till within 
sixty yards, when, the 33rd regiment quickening step^ they 
gave way ; and Colonel Floyd, seizing the critical moment^ 
charged them with his cavalry, and destroyed them to a 
man. The efficient state of the Sultan's equipments^ and 
the deplorable state of the British, admitted not an idem 
of pursuit. The loss of the English was sixty-nine men, 
that of the Sultan, more than a thousand. 

Immediately after this injudicious affair, the Sultan 
marched, with a design to place himself on the rear of Ge- 
neral Harris, during the remainder of his march to 
Seringapatam. But he expected him to advance on the 
same road which had been taken by Lord ComwaUis in 
'1791. As it was anticipated that the forage on this road 
would be completely destroyed, the project had for some 
'time been contemplated of crossing the Cavery aUSosiUii^ 
about fifteen miles east of Seringapatam, if the ford, upon 
examination, should appear to be practicable. The success 
was complete, and the battering train, with the last of the 
army, was over on the 30th, while the enemy was at k 
distance, looking for them in a different direction. TliSi 
last disappointment struck a damp to the heart of Ite 
Sultan. Having received the whole of his principal offioMi^ 
<*We have arrived," said he, '*at our last stage ; what fii 
-your determination 1 " <* To die along with you," was t&e 
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tmanimous reply.* It wm the opinion of this meeting o* BOOK VL 
Tippoo and his friends, that General Harris would not chap.viii. 
make his attack on t^e southern side of the fort, but ""^"^ 
would cross over into the island. The determination was, •^^' 
to meet him on his route, and find either victory or death. 
The Sultan and his friends took a most affecting leave, as 
if for the last time in this world, and all were bathed in 
tears. It was easy for the Sultan, whose equipments were 
in order, to anticipate the approach of the EngliHh. He 
crossed at the ford of Arakerry, and took up the intended 
X>OBition near the village of Chendg&L It was not, how- 
ever, the intention of the English General to cross into 
the island ; and when, instead of pointing to the fords, he 
made a circuit to the left, to avoid some inconvenient 
marchings and reach the ground occupied by General 
Abercromby in 1 792, the Sultan, whose disixwitions were 
not calculated for such a movement, ventured not to make 
oj^position ; and the English army took up its ground for 
the siege of the capital, on the 5th day of April, exactly one 
month after it passed the enemy's frontier ; having advanced 
-at the rate of not seven miles a day on enemy's ground, and 
not five miles a day from the commencement of its march. 
' A new line of intrenchments had been coiiMtructeJ ou 
this side of the fort, which, reaching from the Dowlut 
Baug to the Periapatam bridge, and within six or seven 
•hundred yards of the walls, avoided the fault of the 
redoubts in 1792, distant too &r to be supported by the 
guns of the fort. Between these works and the river, the 
infantry of Tippoo was now encamped. To save the Bri- 
tish camp from annoyance, and advance some posts, an 
-attack was ordered the same evening under Colonels 
Wellesley and Shaw, on the part of the enemy, occupying a 
;Water-course in front. It failed, not without loss.' But 

' > Wmu, lU. 414. 

s This aJTair, of no great importance at tbe time, had risen into some inte* 
rest tjgr drcnmstauces said to have been connected with it, and the celebrity of 
tiie flrtt>named of the ofBcers employed. As stated by Col. Garwood, it was 
jiia» : ** Both diyiitions marched a little after sunset. The darkness of the 
nil^t was very unfiiToarable to their adrance. Col. Shawe seized a ruhied vil- 
lege within ficnty yards of the aqaeduct Colonel Wellesley, advancing at the 
.Mine ttme with one wing of the 33rd regiment to attack the Tope, was, upon 
entering it, assailed on every side by a hot fire of mnsqnetry and rockets, lliis 
eirenmntanoe, Joined to the extreme darkness of the night, the badness of the 
ground, and the uncertahity of the enemy's position, were inducements to 
.oonflse the operations to the ohject of causing a diversion to Col. Shaw's at- 
tack, and to postpone any further attempt ui^til a more fovonrable opportunity 
aboold occur. Dispatches of the Duke of Wellington, i. 23. General Uar- 
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BOOK Tl. next morning a force wm aent^ which the party of the 
caip. TiiL enemy could not resist ; and strong advanced posts were 

■' established within 1800 yards of the fort> with their left 

179d. on the river, and their right on Sultanpet. 

On the 6iiiy General Floyd, with four regiments of cm* 
Talry, and the greater part of the left wing of the arm^ 
marched for the purpose of bringing on G^eneral Stuart ; * 
proceeding, which the cavalry and part of the infemtiy cf 
the Sultan marched at the same time to impede. Tbt 
junction was made on the 14th; the active and well* 
conducted exertions of the Sultan's cavalry having pro- 
duced no other efifect than the necessity of a little more 
caution, and a little more time. And on the next day tile 
Bombay army, having crossed the river to the north, oo* 
oupied a ground in continuation of the line of G^enesel 
Harris, with a view particularly to the enfilade both of 
the &oe to be attacked, and the exterior trenches. 

On the 9th, Tippoo, who had not before made any 
answer to the letter of the Govemor-Qeneraly forwarded 
to him when the army crossed his frontier, sent to Qe* 
neral Harris a letter, of which the following is a tranel*- 
tion: : 

^The Govemor-^j^neral, Lord Momington, Bahaqderi 
eent me a letter, copy of which is enclosed : you wiH 
understand it. I have adhered firmly to treaties : what 
then is the meaning of the advance of the English aitniei^ 
and the occurrence of hostilities? Inform me.* — What 
need I say more)" 

The British commander replied in the following terma : 

** loth April, 1799. 

^7our letter, enclosing copies of the Gbvemor-Qene- 
ral's letter, has been received. For the advance of ite 
English and allied armies, and for the actual hoeUlitiei^ 
I refer you to the several letters of the Qovemoi^ 



rii's account, from his private diaiy, rans thus : 6th ApriL— Rematmd 
great anzietj until near twelve at night, from the fear our troops ha4 find HH 
•ach other. Near twelve, Col. Wellesley came to mj tent, in a good #eal «f 
agitation, to say that he had not carried the Tope. It proved fliat the SMIt 
with which he attacked, got into eonfhaion, and could not be ftmned, w kkh 
was a great pity, as it must be particularly unpleasant to him. LMi ti Uttd 
Barris, i. S95. On the following day the attack upon the Tope was 
imder the command of Col. WeOesley, and the post was carried in 
twenty minntea. IMd. S97.— W. 
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Geoeraly which are nifScieiitlj explADator7 oo th« tab- BOOK TI» 
jeoi.'* CHAP. vsn. 

. On the 16th was made an alarming discovery. The ■ ' 
General, in his letter to Lord Momington, dated the ISth, ^^^ 
Says : " On measuring the bags, to ascertain what rice they 
really contained, they were foand so much diminbhed l^ 
lofis or fraud, that eighteen dayi^ provision, /or the fighting 
men, at half allowcmce, is all that remains in camp. Our 
•uppliee must^ therefore, arrive before the 6th of May, to 
■ave UB from extreme distress.*' ^ 

On the 17th, operations of considerable importanoei 
less difficult because simultaneous, were accomplished 
on both sides of the river. The enemy were dislodged 
from a ground commanding that which was intended for 
the aj^xroaches and batteries of General Stuart ; the troops 
were established under a good cover within 1000 yards of 
the western angle of the fort ; and while the enemy's 
attention was engaged with these operations, the bed of a 
wateiHX)urse was seized on the southern side, which 
formed a parallel at an equal distance from the fort. 

Hie state of the grain constituted now an- object of the 
greatest solicitude, anA every thing was to be done for the 
porpose of hastening the arrival of the two corps, which 
ware expected to bring a supply from Ck>imbetore and 
Bftramahl. To conduct them. General Floyd marched on 
the i9th toward the Caveriporam pass^ with the whole of 
the regular cavalry, the whole of Nizam Ali's cavalry, and 
and a brigade of in&ntry, followed by all the brinjarries^ 
and aU the superfluous followers of the camp. 
• The 20th produced several events. A battery opened 
from the northern bank on the enfilade of the south- 
weetem face, and of the enemy's intrenchment on the 
flouthem side of the river The enemy were dislodged 

1 In fhe Diary of General Harris the drcnmataiices are thos recorded. 
«■ lettu I am sorry to add, that this day, on measuring our rice, to aacertaia 
tiw eacact qnantL^ in store, we discovered, that, from loss or fraud, the bags 
were so extmnely deficient, that only eighteen davs' rice, at half allowance, 
ll in camp for the flghtfns men. Unless Ool. Reade's supplies arrive before tiie 
6Kk at May, the army wul be without provision. There is plenty in the Coan^ 
eooBtry, bat we have no means to convey or escort it hither ; but I hope to be 
laS^eriqgapi^tam before tiie end of the month. Lifo of Lord Harris, 315. Hie 
abnrm of the General seems, however, to have been unnecessary. According to 
Hnnro, thore was no want of grain in the camp, althonn^ the public stock waa 
l«v. ** The public grain of the army would only have lasted till the 7th, bat 
m qnantity sufBdent to last fifteen davs longer, was discovered in the posset- 
liooof dealers wlio had brought it on for sale. lifo of Munro, L 9^12. 
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BOOK Y7. fi^m a position 400 yards in advanoe of their general i]i<« 
.ciup. yiix. trenchments ; and a parallel was established on the spot, 
■' within .780 yards of the fort. In the evening, the follow-^ 

1799* ing letter from the Sultan was received in camp : 

^ In the letter of Lord Momington, it is written, th^ 
the clearing up of matters at issue is proper, and tlut 
therefore you, having been empowered for the pnrpoM^ 
wiU appoint such persons as you judge proper for cooDh. 
ducting a conference, and renewing the business of* a 
treaty. Tou are the well-wisher of both Sircars. In tliia 
9iatter what is your pleasure ? Inform me, that a ooft- , 
ference may take place." 

On the 22Dd, General Harria replied by a letter, statizig^ 
that security, not conquest, was the object of the English 
government, to whose pacific propositions he complained 
that Tippoo had hitherto refused to listen ; and transmitted 
the draught of a preliminary treaty, drawn up acoordii^ 
to the second and severest set of terms contained in tbs 
Qovemor-General's instructions. 

In the situation to which affairs were now reduced, tha 
annexation of the following severities was deemed advis- 
able. That four of the Sultan's sons, and four of his gene^ 
rals, to be named by the British commander, should be 
given up as hostages. That acceptance of these conditions 
should be transmitted under his hand and seal within 
twenty-four hours ; and the hostages, and one crore of m- 
pees, be delivered in forty-eight. And that if these pledges 
were not given, the British commander would hold himt 
self at liberty to extend his demands for security, even to 
the possession of the fort of Seringapatam, till the conclu- 
sion of a definitive treaty. 

. It was the instruction of the Gbvemor-General, that the 
set of terms now put in the shape of a treaty i^ould be 
sent just before the opening of the batteries upon the. fort 
bf Seringapatam. But the advanced period of the season^ 
and the failure of provisions, when nothing but possession 
bf the fort could, in the opinion of General Harris, justi^ 
him in the delaying the siege for an instant, made him 
deem it hazardous to be the leader in an overture toward 
peace. The sentiments to which the Govemor-Genenl 
was brought by the progress of events are thus described 
in his own words. '* Towards the end of April, fresh circum? 
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stances acrose, which disposed me to think, that if the BOOK VI. 
coarse of 'the war should fitvour the attempt^ it would he aup. vni* 
prudent and justifiable entirely to overthrow to |x>wer of ■ 
Tippoa Accordingly, on the 23rd of April, I signified to ^'*^' 
Lieutenant-Oeneral Harris my wish, that the power and 
resources of Tlppoo Sultan should be reduced to the 
lowest state^ and even utterly destroyed, if the events of 
the war should famish the opportunity." * 

On the night of the 24th, the approaches to the fort 
were advanced 200 yards. Oh[i the 25th, a battery of four 
guns was erected to destroy the defences of some works 
which bore on the assailants ; and it opened with consi- 
derable effect on the morning of the 26th. The enemy's 
gons were now almost wholly silenced. On the evening of 
the same day, the enemy's intrenchments, in advance, were 
attacked ; and carried, after an obstinate contest, which 
lasted a great part of the night. This acquisition was im- 
portant, because it furnished the ground on which the 
breaching batteries were to be erected. The British troops 
occupied the works on the 27th ; and in the following 
night made their lodgment secure. 

' On the morning of the 28th, another letter arrived from 
the Sultan, intimating the magnitude of the questions to 
be determined, and signifying his intention to send two 
persons, for the immediate commencement of a conference, 
without which an adjustment of so much importance 
could not be satisfactorily performed. To this the Qene« 
jral replied, that no modification would be made of the 
terms already transmitted ; that ambassadors were, there- 
fore, unnecessary, and would not be received, unless they 
were accompanied by the hostages and specie, already de- 
manded ; and that only till three o*clock the next day 
would time be allowed for an answer. 
* A breaching battery of six guns was erected on the 
pight of the 28th ; and on the morning of the 30th it 
b^gan to fire. On the first day it demolished part of the 
the outward wall at the west angle of the fort, and made 
an impression on the masonry of the bastion within it. 
On the second its fire was attended with increased effect. 
An additional battery, constructed on the night of April 
the 30th, opened in the morning of the 2nd of May. On 
1 Letter to Directors, 3rd Aagast, 1799, lit supra. 
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BOOK VL the Srd, the breach appeared to be practicable^ and pie? 
ouAp. Till, parations were eagerly made for the assault. On the 
■ morning of the 4th, the troops destined for the servke 

14 99. Yrere placed in the trenches before day-light^ that no ex- 
traordinary movement might serve to put the enemy on 
their guard. The heat of tiie day, when the people of the 
East, having taken their mid-day repast^ give themaelTei 
up to a season of repose, and when it was expected that 
the troops in the fort would be least prepared to renBl» 
waa chosen for the hour of attack. Four regiments tad 
ten flank companies of Europeans, three corps of grenadkv 
sepoys, and 200 of the Nizam's troops, formed tiie pirt^f 
for the assault. Colonels Sherbrooke, Dunlop, Daliympla 
Gardener, and Mignan, commanded the fladc corps ; and 
the conduct of the enterprise was intrusted to M^jot>« 
General Baird, who had soHcited the dangerous aervioeb 
At one o'clock the troops began to move from the trenohMh 
The width, and rocky channel of the river, thou^^ at Chat 
time it contained but little water, its exposure to the fire 
of the fort, the imperfection of the breach, the strepgih ot 
the place, the numbers, courage, and skill of its defendenb 
constituted such an accumulation of difficulties, that lie* 
thing less than imboimded confidence in the force and 
courage of his men could have inspired a prudent General 
with hopes of success. The troops descended into the 
bed of the river, and moved, regiurdless of a tremendooi 
fire, towards the opposite bank. 

From the time when General Harris sat down befi)re the 
fort, the Sultan had remained on the ramparts, varying hie 
position according to the incidents of the siege. The ge^ 
neral charge of the angle attacked, was given to Seyed 
Saheb^ and Seyed Gofif h&r, the last, an able officer, wbe 
began his career in the English service, and was in tho 
number of the prisoners at the disaster of Colonel Braib- 
waite. 

The angle of the fort which the English attacked was of 
■uch a nature, that a entrenchment to out it ofiT mig^ 
)iave been easily efiected ; and this was counselled by the 
piost judicious of the Mysorean officers. But the mind ol 
the Sultan, which was always defective in judgment^ ap* 
pears to have been prematurely weakened by the disad* 
vantages of his situation. By the indulgence of arbitnury 
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power, and the aarts of his flatterers, his mind was brouj^t BOOK Vf . 
into i^t situation in which it eould endure to hear no* chap. tiii. 
thing but what gratified the will of the moment. He had — »— 
aocordingly estranged from his presence every person of a ^7^* 
manly ohmcter; and surrounded himself with young men 
and parasites, who made it their business not only to gn^ 
tify his most childish inclinations, but to occupy him 
with a perpetual succession of wretched pursuits. He 
eeems, therefore, when adversity came upon him, to have 
been rendered too efibminate to look it steadily in the 
ft^ce ; and exploring firmly the nature of the danger, to 
employ in the best'manner the means which were in his 
power for averting it. The flatterers were able to persuade 
him, partly that the fort was too strong to be taken, partly 
that God would protect him ; and they maintained suo* 
oessfully that indecision which was now congenial to the 
relaxed habit of his mind. '^He is surrounded,** said 
Seyed Goffh&r, who was wounded early in the siege^ 
^ by boys and flatterers, who will not let him see with 
liis own eyes. I do not wish to survive the result. I 
am going about in search of death, and cannot find 

it." 

On the morning of the 4th, Seyed Goffh&r, whom finom 
the number of men in the trenches inferred the intention 
to assault^ sent information to the Sultan. The Sultan 
returned tor answer, that it was good to be on the alert^ 
but assured him, as persuaded by the flatterers, that the 
assault would not take place till night. And in the mean- 
time he was absorbed in religious and astrological opera- 
tions ; the one, to purchase the &vour of heaven ; the 
other, to ascertain its decrees. Seyed Goffhilr,'' says Colo- 
nel Wilks, ** having satisfied himself, by further observa- 
tion, that one hour would not elapse before the assault 
would oommenoe^ hurried in a state of rage and despur 
towards the Sultan : * I will go,' said he, ^ and drag him to 
the breach, and make him see by what a set of wretches 
he is surrounded ; I will compel him to exert himself at 
this last moment.' He was going, and met a party of 
pioneers, whom he had long looked for in vain, to cut 
off the approach by the southern rampart * I must first^* 
eaid he^ * show those people the work they have to do;' 
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BOOK TI. and in the act of giving his instmciionci, was killed by ft 
CHAP. VIII. cannon-shot.'* * , ; : 

^ The Sidtan was about to begin his mid-day repast imdflF 

.1799. 1^ small tent, at his usual station, on the northern Uci^ 
when the news was brought him of the death of Seyed 
Qoffh&r, and excited strong agitation. Before the repciit 
was finished, he heard that the assault was begun. He 
instantly ordered the troops that were about him, to staD4 
to their arms, commanded the carbines to be loadody 
which the servants in attendance carried for his own nat^ 
and hurried along the northern rampart to the beaoh. .: 
" In less than seven minutes from the period of issoing 
from the trenches, the British colours were planted on tlie 
summit of the breach," It was regulated, that as soon as 
.the assailants surmoimted the rampart, one half of tlieiii 
should wheel to the right, the other to the left^ and ibal 
they should meet over the eastern gateway. The ri^^ 
which was led by (General Baird, met with little resistame^ 
both as the enemy, lest retreat should be cut o£^ aban- 
doned the cavaliers^ and as the inner rampart of tii^ 
south-western face was exposed to a perfect enfiladi^ 
^e assailants on the left were opposed in a diBSaren^ 
manner. Lieutenant-Colonel Dunlop, by whom it nas 
commanded, received a woimd in the ascent; and th^ 
Sultan passed the nearest traverse, as the column quitted 
the breach. A succession of well-constructed travoxae^ 
were most vigorously defended; and a flanking fire cf 
musquetry, from the inner rampart, did great ezeoutiom 
.upon the assailants. All the commissioned offioeiSH^ 
attached to the leading companies, were soon either killed 
or disabled ; and the loss would, at any rate, have been 
.great, had not a very critical assistance been receive^ 
When the assailants first surmounted the breach, thi^ 
were not a little surprised by the sight of a deep, and^ to 
appearance, impassable ditch between the exterior and 
interior lines of defence. A detachment of the 12th regi- 
ment, having discovered a narrow strip of the terre-pk^ 
' left for the passage of the workmen, got up the ioao^ 



» Hist. Sketchea, tti. 436, 437. For the interior history of the L „ 

at this time, Col. Wilks, who afterwards governed the country, enjoyed ibum* 
lar advantages ; and we may confide in liis discrimination of the aotircetf 
qualities of bis information. 
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rampart of the enfiladed fitoe, without much opposition ; BOOK VI. 

and, wheeling to the left, drove before them the mus- cHAr.vtii. 

queteers who were galling the aasailanta of the left attaok, *^^~^ 

imd thej at last reached the flank of the trayeme, which ^^^* 

was defended by the Sultan. The two columns of the 

En^ish, on the outer and inner rampart, then moved in a 

positiai to expose the successive traverses to a front and 

£ank fire at the same time ; and forced the enemy from 

one to another, till they perceived the British of the right 

attack, over the eastern gate, and ready to fall upon them 

in the rear; w&en they broke and hastened to escape. 

The Sultan continued on foot during the greater part of 

this time, performing the part rather of a common soldier, 

.than a general, firing several times upon the assailanta 

with his own hands. But a little before the time at which 

his troops resigned the contest, he complained of pain and 

weakness in one of his legs, in which he had received a 

-severe wound when young, and ordered a horse. When 

Abandoned by his men, instead of seeking to make his 

-eocsapej which the proximity of the water-gate would have 

tendered easy, he made his way toward the gate into the 

interior fort. As he was crossing to the gate by the 

4!8mmunication from the outer rampart^ he received a 

.musquet-ball in the right side, nearly as high as the 

breast, but still pressed on, till he arrived at the gate. 

■Fugitivea^ -from within, as well as from without, were 

orowding in opposite directions to this gate; and the 

detachment of the 12th had descended into the body of 

the place; for the purpose of arresting the influx of the 

fugitives from the outer works. The two columns of the 

JMsailants, one without the gate, and one within, were now 

pouring into it a destructive fire from both sides, when 

the Sultan arrived. Endeavouring to pass, he received 

another wound from the fire of the inner detachment ; his 

horse also, being woimded, sunk under him, and his 

turban fell to the ground, while his friends dropped 

jspidly around him. TTia attendants placed him in his 

paknkeen, but the place was already so crowded, and 

choked up with the dead and the dying, that he could 

. not be removed. According to the statement of a servant 

wiio survived, some English soldiers, a few minutes afbei^ 

wardS) entered the gateway ; and one of them ofiering to 
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BOOK YL pull off the sword-belt of the Sultan, which was very riish; 

CHAP. VIII. Tippoo, who still held his sabre in his hand, made a cut at 

-*-— ^^ him with all his remaining strength. The man, wounded 

1799, Iq the kuee, put his firelock to his shoulder, and iJie Sultan, 

receiving the ball in his temple^ expired. 

The two bodies of assailants, from the right and the left 
had met over the Eastern gateway ; and the palace wu 
the only place within the fort not now in their po aaoo i ri on. 
In this the faithful adherents of Tippoo^ whose fate was yet 
unknown, were expected to make a desperate stand in 
defence of their sovereign and his funily. The troqpi^ 
exhausted by the heat and the toils of the day, stood in 
need of refreshment. In the mean-time Major Allan was 
sent with a guard to inform the persons within the polaee^ 
that if they surrendered immediately their lives should be 
secured ; that any resistance, on the other hand, would be 
£eital to them all When that officer arrived at the pelaofl^ 
before which a part of the British troops were already 
drawn up, he observed several persons in the baloooyi 
apparently in the greatest consternation. Upon oomr 
municating his message, the Kelledar, another officer of 
distinction, and a confidential servant^ came over the 
terrace of the front building, and descended by an xxDh 
finished part of the walL They exhibited great embamuHh 
ment, and a disposition to delay ; upon which the Irtish 
officer reminded them of their danger, and pledging him- 
self for the protection of the inmates of the palace, desind 
admittance, that he might give the same assurance to the 
Sultan himself. They manifested strong aversion to this 
proposition ; but the Major insisted upon returning with 
them ; and desiring two other officers to join him, they a** 
cended by the broken wall, and lowered themselves down on 
a terrace, on which there was a number of armed men. The 
Major, carrying a white flag in his hand, which he bad 
formed on the spur of the occasion by fastening a doth to 
a serjeant*s pike, assured them it was a pledge of secoxity, 
provided no resistance was attempted: and as an adiUp 
tional proof of his sincerity took off his sword, whidh he 
insisted upon placing in the hands of the Eelledar. All 
affirmed that the family of the Sultan was in the palaoe, 
.but not the Sultan himself. Their agitation and indecision 
y^ere conspicuous. The Major was obliged to remind then^ 
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that the fury of the troops, by whom they were now BOOR VI. 
surrounded, was with difficulty restrained ; and that the ciiap. viii. 
consequences of delay would be fatal. The rapid moye- ' 
ments of several persons within the palace, where many ^"^* 
hundreds of Tippoo's troops still remained, made him 
begin to think the situation critical eyen of himself and 
his companions, by whom he was advised to take back his 
sword. Ab any suspicion, however, of treachery, reaching 
in their present state the minds of the British soldiers, 
would inflame them to the most desperate acts, probably 
the massacre of every human being within the i>alace 
waUa, he had the gallantry, as well as the presence of mind 
to abstain from such an exhibition of distrust. In the 
mean time, he was entreated by the people on the terrace 
to hold the flag in a conspicuous manner, as well to give 
confidence to the people within the palace, as to prevent 
the British troops from forcing the gates. Growing im- 
patient of delay, the Major sent another message to the 
Princes. They now sent him word, that he would be 
received as soon as a carpet for the purpose could be 
procured ; and in a few minutes the Kelledar returned to 
conduct him. 

He found two of the Princes seated on the carpet, sur- 
rounded by attendants. ^ The recollection," says Major 
Allen, " of Moiz ad Dien, whom on a former occasion I 
had seen delivered up with his brother, hostages to Lord 
Oomwallis ; the sad reverse of their fortune ; their fear, 
which, notwithstanding their struggles to conceal it, was 
but too evident, excited the strongest emotions of com- 
passion in my mind." He endeavoured by every mark of 
tenderness, and by the strongest assurances of protection 
and respect, to tranquilli2se their minds. His first object 
was, to discover where the Sultan was concealed. He nc 
requested their consent to the opening of the gates. Av 
this proposition they were alarmed. Without the autho- 
rity of their father, whom they desired to consult, they 
were afraid to take upon themselves a decision of such 
linspeakable importance. The Major assured them, that 
lie would post a guard of their own sepoys within the 
palace, and a guard of Europeans without ; that no person 
should enter but by his authority ; that he would return 
aBd remain with them, until General Baird should arrive ; 

VOL. VI. H 
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BOOK VT. and that their own lives, as well as that of every person 
CHAP. vin. in |j]jg palace, depended upon their oompliauce. Their 
confidence was gained. Upon opening the gate. Major 
' * Allan found Greneral Baird and several officers with a large 
bodv of troops assembled. It was not safe to admit the 
trooi>8, who were burning for vengeance. And Major Allan 
returned to conduct the Princes, whose reluctance to quit 
the palace was not easy to be overcome, to the presence of 
the General G^nend Baird was one of those British 
officers who had personally experienced the cruelty of 
their father, and suffered all the horrors of a three yean' 
imprisonment in the place which he had now viotorioiisly 
entered. His mind too had been inflamed by a report 
at that instant received, that Tippoo had murdered all the 
Europeans made prisoners during the siege. ^He was 
nevertheless," says Major Allan, ''sensibly affected by the 
sight of the Princes ; and his gallantry on the assault was 
not more conspicuous than the moderation and humaniiy 
which he on this occasion displayed. He received the 
Princes with every mark of regard: repeatedly assured 
them that no violence or insult should be offered to them, 
and he gave them in charge to two officers to conduct 
them to head quarters in camp.** They were escorted by 
the light company of a European regiment ; and the 
troops were ordered to pay them the compliment of pre- 
senting arms as they passed. 

The mind dwells with peculiar delight upon these in- 
stances in which the sweet sympathies which one human 
being has with another, and which are of infinite import- 
ance in private life, prevail over the destructive passiooB, 
alternately the cause and consequence of war. The 
pleasure, at the same time, which we feel in conceiving 
the emotions produced in such a scene, lead the bulk of 
mankind to overvalue greatly the virtues which they 
imply. When you have glutted upon your victim the 
passions of ambition and revenge ; when you have reduced 
him from greatness and power, to the weakness and 
dependence which mark the insect on which you tread, 
a few tears, and the restraint of the foot from the ^Tial 
stamp, are not a very arduous virtue. The grand mis- 
fortune is to be made an insect. When that is done, it is 
a slight, if any addition to the misfortune to be crashed 
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at onca The virtae to which exalted praise would be BOOK VI. 
due, and to which human nature is gradually ascending; chap. rni. 
would be, to restrain in time the selfish desires which — ^ 
hurry us on to the havoc we are vain of contemplating 1"^' 
with a sort of pity after we have made it. Let not the 
mercy, however, be slighted, which is shown even to the 
victim we have made. It is so much gained for human 
nature. It is a gain which, however late, the progress and 
diffusion of philosophy at last have produced ; they will 
in time produce other and greater residts. 

When the persons of the Princes were secured, Tippoo 
was to be searched for in every comer of the palace. A 
party of English troops were admitted, and those of 
Tippoo disarmed. After proceeding through several of 
the apartments, the Kelledar was entreated, if he valued 
his own life, or that of his master, to discover where he 
was concealed. Tliat officer, laying his hand upon the hilt 
of Major Allan's sword, protested, in the most solemn 
manner, that the Sultan was not in the palace ; that he 
had been wounded during the storm ; and was lying in a 
gateway on the northern side of the fort. He offered to 
conduct the inquirers ; and submit to any punishment if 
he was found to have deceived. General Baird and the 
officers who accompanied him, proceeded to the spot ; 
covered with a promiscuous and shocking heap of bodies 
wounded and dead. At first, the bodies were dragged out 
of the gateway to be examined, it being already too dark 
to distinguish them where they lay. As this mode of 
examination, however, threatened to be very tedious, a 
light was procured, and Major Allan and the Kelledar went 
forward to the place. After some search, the Sultan's 
palankeen was discovered, and under it a person wounded, 
but not dead. He was afterwards ascertained to be the 
Baja Khan, one of Tippoo's most confidential servants, 
who had attended his master during the whole of the fatal 
day. This person being made acquainted with the object 
of the search, pointed out the spot where the Sultan had 
fidlen. The body being brought out and sufficiently re- 
cognised, was conveyed in a palankeen to the palace. It 
was warm when first discovered ; the eyes were open, the 
features not distorted, and Major Allan and Colonel Wel- 
lesley were for a few moments doubtful, whether it was 
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BOOK VI. not aliye. It had four woondfl^ three in the trunk, and 
CHAP. Till, one in the temple, the hall of which, having entered a 

— little above the right ear, had lodged in the cheek. His 

^''^'^* dress consisted of a jacket of fine white linen, loose 
drawers of flowered chints, the nsoal girdle of the east, 
crimson-coloured, tied roond his waist ; and a handsome 
pouch, with a belt of silk, red and green, hung acroflB his 
shoulder. He had an amulet on his arm ; but his onia- 
ments, if he wore any, were gone. ^ 

The speedy' £Edl of the place was an event of great im- 
portance to the British army ; for though the Qenend 
had received a casual supply of provisions from an officer 
whoHC foresight exceeded that of the men who provided 
for the army, this afiforded a supply for not more than a 
small number of days. The want of draught cattle ren- 
dered the magazines in the Coorg country totally naelesB : 
and though the General counted upon being in absblate 
want by the 6th of May, General Floyd did not return 
before the 13th with the convoys from the south. Of the 
operations which during the above transactions had taken 
jjace under the officers with whom General Floyd now 
returned to Seringapatam, the following are the prinoipaL 
The corps which was placed under the command of Colonel 
Ilcade began by reducing the coimtry north of Rayaoottah. 
The plan of his operations embraced a great extent ; bat 
after a little progress he was apprized of the necessity of 
abandoning everything to hasten with the grain which he 
had collected to Seringapatam. The troops under Ckdonel 
Brown began the campaign with the sioge of Caroor, 
which surrendered to them without any serious resistance 
on the 5th of April On the 8th they proceeded against 
Errode, and meant to prosecute the reduction of the re* 
maining fortresses in Coimbetore, when they were sum- 
moned to join Colonel Reade, for the purpose of advandog 
to Seriogapatam. 

Colonel Reade arrived at Cauveryporam, on the 22nd 
of April, which surrendered to him without resistance. 
Having there collected the Brinjarries, and other supplies^ 
he left them under the protection of the fort^ and with 



I See Hajor Allan's own account of the scenes at the palace, and the 
way ; annexed (Appendix 42) to Beatson's View of the War with T^poo 
Snltaon. 
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Ms detachment prooeeded to clear the pass. Tliis was an BOOK VI. 
operation of considerable difficulty, which required all his chap, viir 
exertions till the evening of the 27th ; and the 6th of May ■ 
arrived before the whole of the Brinjarries had ascended. l^^* 
General Floyd had by this time arrived at a place a few 
miles distant from the pass ; and on the same day he was 
reinforced by jimction of the southern corps of the army 
under Colonel Brown. On the 7th of May, the whole 
body, with their convoy, moved from Hannoor towards 
Seringapatam. As Tippoo*s cavalry, under his best Ge- 
neral, had closely followed General Floyd from Seringa- 
patam, he expected to meet with considerable interruption 
to retard him on his return ; and from this danger he was 
saved, only by the great event which had already arrived. 
Such of the sons and officers of Tippoo as were not 
taken in the fort, surrendered within a few days after the 
f&te of the capital and its sovereign was known ; and an 
adventurer of the name of Dhoondia was the only excep- 
tion to the quiet submission of the whole country. This 
man, of Mahratta parentage, was bom in the kingdom of 
Mysore, and served in the armies both of Hyder and 
l^ppoo. He deserted during the war with Lord Com- 
wallis ; and headed a predatory band in the region of the 
Toombudi-a. Tippoo induced him by fair professions to 
trust himself in his hand, and then immured him in a 
prison, where he had lain for several years, when he con- 
trived to make his escape during the capture of Seringa- 
patam ; and soon collected around him a band of desperate 
adventurers ; which rendered it necessary for General 
Harris to move the army to the northward to dislodge 
him. This, however, was not the last effort of Dhoondia, 
whose history it is proper to finish at once. He was fol- 
lowed by his band of adventurers to the south ; and made 
such rapid strides towards the establishment even of a 
sort of empire, that after a little time the government 
thoughi; it proper to employ against him the army left 
imder Colonel Wellesley for the government of Mysore. 
Dhoondia displayed no ordinary talents in his defence ; 
and by his activity and judgment, protracted for several 
' months the efforts employed for his destruction. He 
could not, however, permanently resist the great supe- 
riority of force which was brought against him ; and fell 
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BOOK VI. in a charge of cavalry which was led by the Colonel in 

CHAP. YiiL person.^ 

The Sultan, when he lost his empire and his life^ was 

17DU. about fifty years of age. He was rather aboye the middle 
size, and about five feet eight inches high ; had a short neck 
and square shoulders, and now bordered on corpulenq^ ; 
but his limbs were slender, and his foet and bfyids re- 
markably small. His complexion was brown, his eyes 
large and full, his eyebrows small and arched, his nose 
aquiline ; and in the expression of his oountenance then 
was a dignity, which even the English, in spite of their 
antipathy and prejudices, felt and confessed. 

Though French power was the grand resouroe upon 
which Tippoo relied, both for the gratification of hia re- 
sentments, and for his protection against that reduction to 
the condition of a pensioned Nabob, the fate to which he 
believed that he was destined by the English, he made 
some efforts, but marked with his usual want of good 
sense, for obtaining support from other quarters. Beside 
his embassy to the Grand Signer at Constantinople, whidi 
excited, without much deserving, the attention of the 
English, he opened a communication in 1796 with Zeman 
Shah, the King of the Afghans, and sent an embtmj 
which pointed out to that brother of the faith a glorioos 
career against the nonbelievers or misbelievers of India. 
The Shah might conquer Delhi, drive out the Mahrattafl^ 
and establish his dominion over all that region of Indii^ 
in one year; in the next, assail the Mahrattas and the 
Deccan from the north, while the Sultan co-operated with 
him from the south ; and after this it would cost them 
little trouble to extend their empire over every part of 
India. This invasion of the Afghans, the English govern- 
ment for several years contemplated as an object of ap- 
prehension ; and it was the ostensible cause, why the 
Commander-in-Chief was left in Bengal, and the oonduot 
of the army committed to General Harris, in the last war 
against Tippoo. 

The Sultan was too well apprized of the weakness of 
Nizam Ali, to expect from his alliauce any material advan- 
tage ; and, besides, he expected to induce the Mahrattaa 
to yield him any useful assistance, chiefly by offering to 
1 DeBpatdieg of the Duke of WelUngton, i. 7i. 
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join with them, in seiziDg the dominions of the Nizam. BOOK TL 
He maintained, from the time of the accession of Bajee chap. vui. 
Eao, a secret agent at Poona, whose endeayours were used — ^— 
to effect an intimate imion. But Bajee Hao was held in ^^^ 
thraldom by Sindiah ; and any combination of Bajee Rao 
and Tippoo, which could have a tendency to emancipate 
the Peshwa from his subjection, was opposed by the in* 
terests of Scindiah ; and though Scindiah would have been 
well contented to join with the Sultan in any scheme of 
hostilities against the Enghsh, if it were not attended 
with danger, he was too much alarmed for his dominions 
in the north, which the English could easily invade, to be 
willing for Uie present to expose himself to the chance 
of so great an e^ From this state of affairs, Tippoo seems 
to have despaired of getting the Mahrattas to act with 
anj efficiency on his side ; and for that reason not to 
have made any yery strenuous exertions to induce them. 

In these circumstances, beholding, as he must haye 
done, the great inferiority of his power, his utter inability 
to maintain a contest against the English, and the pro- 
bability that resistance would bring on his fall, it may 
well be regarded as surprising, that he did not endeavour, 
by prompt attention to their complaints, and early nego- 
tiation, to escape from the storm which he was unable 
to fauoe. One of the most remarkable characteristics, 
however, of the Sultan's mind, was the want of judgment. 
For an Eastern prince, he was fiill of knowledge. His 
mind was active, acute, and ingenious. But, in the value 
which he set upon objects, whether as means, or as ends, 
he was almost perpetually deceived. Besides, a convic- 
tion appears to have been rooted in his mind, that the 
English had now formed a resolution to deprive him of 
his kingdom, and that it was useless to negotiate, because 
no submission to which he could reconcile his mind, 
would restrain them in the gratification of their ambi- 
tious designs. Nor was he deprived of grounds of hope, 
which over, a mind like his were calculated to exert a 
&tal influence. He never could forget the manner in 
which his father had triumphed over a host of enemies 
by shutting himself up in his capital, and defending him- 
self till the season of the rains ; nor had all his experience 
of the fiacility with which Europeans overcame the strong- 
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BOOK YI. est defences in his power to rear, yielded on this point 

CHAP. VIII. any decisive instruction. The principal part of his pre- 

■ parations for war had consisted in adding to the works 

1799. q{ Seringapatam, and storing it with provisions for a 

siege. With the attempt to disable the Bombay army 

the idea of even obstructing the march of the invadera^ 

if not altogether abandoned, was very feebly pursued. 

And, till the Enghsh were upon the ramparts, he could 

not persuade himself that the fort of Seringapatam would 

be taken. His grand military mistake is acknowledged 

to have been the neglect of his cavalry ; a proper use of 

which would have rendered the conquering of liim a &r 

more arduous task. 

The original defects of his mind, arising from the Yices 
of his education, appear to have increased as he advanced 
in years, and with peculiar rapidity since the loss of his 
dominions in 1792. The obedience which the wiU of 
princes, especially Eastern princes, is habituated to re- 
ceive, not only renders them wretched when it is opposed* 
but gluts and palls them with the gratification. Each 
recurring instance becomes by familiarity insipid, or 
rather disgusting, and leaves the mind restless and impa- 
tient for a new gratification. This serves to account for 
the fickle and capricious disposition which so commanly 
marks the character of princes ; and in general prevails 
in them to a greater or less degree, in proportion to the 
natural vivacity and susceptibility of their minds. This 
disease infected the whole conduct of Tippoo Sultan, pub- 
lic and private, and latterly in a manner so extraordinary, 
that, when joined to a similar growth of his impatience 
at every disagreement between that which he willed and 
that which fell out, it produced in his subjects a peraoa- 
sion that his mind was partially deranged. Like many 
other persons of active, but not powerful minds, he ran 
violently upon the observance of minuteness in minute 
details, but with little capacity of taking a marshalliDg 
view of a great whole. He saw but few therefore of the 
relations and dependencies of things ; and was, of covurae^ 
unable to anticipate justly their distant consequenoeB. 
The temptation to please, rather than to serve, excluded 
Tippoo, as it excludes other princes, from the benefit of 
councils wiser than his own. Accustomed to hear ficom 
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those who approached him, that every sentiment which BOOK VI. 
he uttered exceeded in wisdom that of every other man, chap. ▼hi. 
any di£ference with his opinions struck him at last in the ■' 
character of a mere demonstration of folly. As a generalf l^'*^ 
he possessed, as had been abundantly proved by the 
English in former wars, no other talents than the vulgar 
ones of great activity, courage, and that turn for strata- 
gem, which the cunning of a rude age has a tendency to 
produce. As a domestic ruler, he sustains an advanta- 
geous comparison with the greatest princes of the East. 
He bestowed a keen attention upon the conduct of his 
government^ from which he allowed himself to be diverted 
neither by pleasure nor by sloth. He made a methodical 
distribution of his time for business, in which he was 
laborious apd exact ; but in which his passion for detail 
made him frequently waste that attention upon minor, 
which ought to have been reserved to the greatest affairs. 
He had the discernment to perceive, what is so generally 
hid from the eyes of rulers in a more enlightened state 
of society, that it is the prosperity of those who labour 
with their hands, which constitutes the principle and 
cause of the prosperity of states ; he therefore made it 
his business to protect them against the intermediate 
orders of the conmiunity, by whom it is so difficult to pre- 
vent them from being oppressed. His country was, accord- 
ingly, at least during the first and better part of bis reign, 
the best cultivated, and its population the most flourish- 
ing in India ;^ while, under the English, and their depen- 

> The same wu asserted, with more tmtb no doabt, of the state of Mysore 
under Hyder ; bat it is difficult to believe that a country should be flourishing 
which was the frequent scene of hostile movements, and the sovereign of which 
demanded large contributions firom his subjects, in order to Iceep up a dispro- 
portionate military force. Climate and soil, and an agricultural people, do 
madi to hide, if they do not remedy, the exactions of a bad government ; and 
a passing observer, wiio sees everywhere on his march abundant tillage, may 
easily misconceive of the condition of the inhabitants. The accounts of the 
prosperity of Mysore, under Hyder and Tippoo, must be received with hesita- 
tion ; where tested by English experience they proved inaccurate. Munro was 
one of the officers appointed to manage some of the districts ceded by Tippoo 
in the first war, wad his description of the state of things, as he found them, 
proves irrefatably that the management of the two Mohammedan princes of 
Mysore was not a whit preferable to that which succeeded them. ** The col- 
lector cannot expect the country to flourish, when he has himself given the 
signal to plunder it. The numerous band of revenue servants require no en- 
couragement to exercise the trade wtiich they have always followed, but they 
now act without restraint, and are joined by the head farmers in stripping the 
unfortunate husbandmen of a great part of the produce of their labours. This 
is the system under the Nabobs, under Tippoo, under the Company, and, I 
believe, under every government in India. The collectors and their deputies, 
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BOOK y I. dants, the population of the Camatio aud Oude, hastening 
CHAP. VII L to the state of deserts, was the most wretched upon the 

— ;; face of the earth ; and even Bengal itself under the opera- 

1'99* tion of laws ill adapted to the circumstances of the oase^ 
was suffering almost all the evils which the worst of govezn- 
ments could inflict. That Tippoo was severe, harsh, and 
perhaps cruel, in superintending the conduct of those who 
served him, may be so &r easily believed, as his inordi- 
nate pride would make every ofifence which appeared to 
be committed against himself assume (gigantic dimensions: 
and his habit of willing, and seeing his will realized, made 
him expect every event, willed by himself, as by a law of 
nature, which nothing but the misconduct of others ooold 
have disturbed. That the accounts, however, which wa 
have received from our coimtrymen, who dreaded and 
feared him, are marked with exaggeration, is proved by 
this circumstance, that his servants adhered to him with 
a fidelity which those of few princes in any age or country 
have displayed.^ Of his cruelty we have heard the mare^ 
because our own countrymen were among the victims of 
it. But it is to be observed, {hat, unless in certain in- 
stances, the proof of which cannot be regarded as better 
than doubtful, their sufferings, however intense, were cully 
the sufferings of a very rigorous imprisonment^ of whiol^ 
considering the manner in which it is lavished by their 
own laws, Englishmen ought not to be very forward to 
complain. At that very time, in the dungeons of Madns 
and Calcutta, it is probable that imhappy sufferers were 
enduring calamities for debts of 100/. ; not less atrodoos 
than those which Tippoo, a prince bom and educated in 

not beinf? paid, help themselyes, and hy this means, the country is oAra u 
much harassed in peace as in war. The private dividend among Tippoo'tman' 
agcrs is from twenty to forty per cent. Life i. 15G. Again : *' The Barainahl 
has now been completely surveyed, and the rents of it are fixed ; they are on 
an average nearly wliat they were under Tippoo. The inhabitants paid tbe 
same then as now, but the deficiency of his receipts arose from the peinilatioBf 
of a host of revenue ofllccrs. Tbe rents here, as I believe in every other ptft 
of India, are too high ; this circumstance. Joined to the general poverty of the 
people, is a great obstacle to every Uud of improvement." lUd. 204. Thera 
are other passages to the same purpart, and ttiey are fatal to a belief that tte 
subjects of Tippoo were in any degree better circumstanced than those oi ttaB 
Company. The probability is, that tbehr situation was worse. — ^W. 

1 Without detracting from the character for fidelity borne by Tippoo^ oA- 
oers, it is to be remembered ttiat the Sultan did not trust to it as a flxed cnA 
permanent principle which precluded the necessity of ensuring it by oflier 
means. ** The families of all his principal officers had always been k«pt ■■ 
hoatagea in Seringapatam." Mnnro i. 319.— W. 
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a'barbaroos country, and ruling over a barbarous people, BOOK VI, 
inflicted upon imprisoned enemies ; enemies belonging to chap. viii. 
a nation, who^ by the eyils they had brought upon him, *-~--"~~~ 
exasperated him almost to frenzy, and whom he regarded ^^^' 
as the enemies both of God and man.* Besides, there is 
among the papers relating to the intercourse of Tippoo 
with the Frendi, a remarkable proof of his humanity, 
which, when these papers are ransacked for matters to 
criminate him, ought not to be suppressed. In the 
draught which he transmitted to the Lde of France, of 
the conditions on which he wished that a connection 
between him and the French should be formed, the fol- 
lowing are the very words of a distinct article : ^ I demand 
that male and female prisoners, as well English as Portu- 
guese^ who shall be taken by the republican troops, or by 
mine, shall be treated with humanity ; and with regard 
to their persons, that they shall (their property becoming 
the right of the allies,) be transported at our joint expense, 
out of India, to some place far distant from the territo- 
ries of the allies." 

Another feature in the character of Tippoo was his 
religion, with a sense of which his mind was most deeply 
impressed. He spent a considerable part of every day in 
prayer. He gave to his kingdom, or state, a particular 
religious title, Khodadad, or God-given ; and he lived 
under a peculiarly strong and operative conviction of the 
superintendence of a Divine Providence. His confidence 
in the protection of God was, indeed, one of his snares ; 
fat he relied upon it to the neglect of other means of 
safety. To (me of his French advisers, who had urged 
him with peculiar fervour to use greater zeal in obtaining 
the support of the Mahrattas, he replied, *• I rely solely 
on Providence, expecting that I shall be alone and unsup- 
ported ; but God, and my courage, will accomplish every 

1 After the capture of Seringapatam. some native spies, employed by tbe 
English, asserted that the Sulun had ordered the death of thirteen English 
prisoners, taken daring the siege ; and a scrap of paper vras found, said to be 
in bis hand-writing, which bore the character of an order for the death of 100 
Cooi^ prisoners. — All the eridence which accompanies these allegations wonld 
■ot be worthy of regard, bat that the moral and intellectnal titate of the age 
and oaaaXxj of Tippoo rendras such an act by no means improbable, under 
strong temptation, by any prince of the East. This, however, does not ct-n- 
elnde Tippoo to be worse ; it (mly sapposes him not to be better than his neigh- 
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BOOK VI. thing." » It is true, that his zeal for God, like the zeal 
CHAP. vm. of so many other people, was supported by the notioD, 
*■ and by the desire, of being the favourite of God ; of being 

1799. honoured with the chief place in his affections, and ob- 
taining the best share in the distribution of his &yoiu8. 
His religion resembled the religion of most of theperaonft 
anxious to distinguish themselves for pious zeal, in fhiB 
respect also ; that it contained in it a large infusion of 
the persecuting spirit. He imagined that he exceeding 
pleased the Almighty, by cultivating within himself a 
hatred of all those whose notions of a God did not cor- 
respond with his own ; and that he should take one of 
the most effectual modes of recommending himself to 
that powerful and good Being, if, in order to multiply the 
number of true believers, he applied evil to the bodiea 
* of those who were not of that blessed description. 

It would not be reckoned pardonable by Englishmen, 
if an historian were to omit ambition, and the hatred of 
the English, among the ingredients in the character of 
Tippoo. But ambition is too vulgar a quality in the mindfl 
of princes to deserve particular commemoration ; and as 
for his hatred of the English, it only resembled the hatred 
which the English bore to him, or to the French : and 
which proud individuals, and proud nations, are so prone 
to feel, towards all those who excite their fears, or cir- 
cumscribe their hopes. Besides, among the prinoee of 
India, who, except their drivellers, were less ambitioai 
than he 1 Was it Sindiah, or was it Holkar ? Even in 
hatred of the English, is it imderstood, that these Mahr 
rattas were exceeded by the sovereign of Mysore 1 • 

1 See the letter from Tippoo Sultaun to M. Dn Bnc, dated Serlngapatiaii 
2nd Jan. 1799 ; papers printed by order of the House of Commons in I800l 

3 This extenuation of the defects of Tippoo's character is no doubt promiiMi 
by onr author's usual generous disposition co protect those whom all o&r 
persons a«sail. Notwithstanding this spirit, however, he is compelled to aA* 
mit that Tippoo rashly provoked a storm he was unable to foce, instigated ly 
an ungovernable hatred of the English, both on account of their power and 
their religion. It is difficult to understand how this fatal want of Judgment k 
reconcileable with an active, acute, and ingenious mind, or one even fiv Uul 
of an Eastern prince full of knowledge. That the Sultan bad an active mbid 
may be allowed, but it was the activity of restlessness, accompanied by cmu 
ning rath<'r than acuteness,— by caprice rather than ingenuity. Of hia kmnr* 
ledge there is no proof, and he was evidently ignorant of the relative positkB 
of the French and English when he trusted to the support of the former in ft 
contest with the latter. In his military capacity it is admitted that he disp^fii 
courage without conduct. The merits of his civil government are, as above 
noticed, exaggerated at least, if not altogether misstated. The impriaonmBBl 
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When the papers of Tippoo, found in the palace of BOOK Yl. 
Seringapatam, were examined, the correspondence was chap. tiii. 
discovered which had passed between him and the French. "^""^^ 
With this Lord WelloBley shows that he was singularly ^^^' 
delighted; as i^ without such means of persuasion, he 
had dreaded, that the grounds of the war, successfully 
terminated, would not have appeared satisfactory to all 
those whose approbation he was interested in obtaining. 
It is, therefore, necessary that the amount of its contents 
should be declared. Some time before the beginning of 
April, 1797, the captain of a privateer from the Mauri- 
tius, Citizen Ripaud by name, whose ship, damaged in 
some engagement, had nearly foundered at sea, arrived in 
the country of Tippoo, and was conveyed to the capital ; 
where several of his countrymen had long been high in 
the service of the Prince. This man, so illiterate that he 
could not spell his own language, and ready, as appears 
by his letters of the 23rd of May, 1797, for the perpetra- 
tion of any crime, even against his own countrymen, was 
eager by imposture to recommend himself to the favour 
of the Sultan. He represented that the French govern- 
ment were not only burning with a desire to invade the 
possessions of the English in India, but were almost 
ready for the execution of that great design, having made 
vast preparations, forwarded a large body of troops to the 
Isle of France, and chiefly waiting till they could learn 
how much assistance they might expect from their ancient 
Mend, the Sultan of Mysore. Tippoo, as eager fully as 
Englishmen, to believe what he eagerly desired, thought 
he could not be too expeditious in sending men to as- 
certain the circumstances; and in endeavouring to de- 
rive advantage from them should they appear to corre- 

of debtors in Calcutta and Madras, as a consequence of legal enactments, how- 
erer ol^ectiouable in their origin, is a very diiferent thing firom the sufferings 
and massacre of prisoners taken in the chances of war, and is no excuse foi the 
Tindicttve cruelty exercised by Tippoo upon all, whether Europeans or natives, 
who were the objects of his vengeance. As to his religion, he not onlypartook 
laneely of that intolerance which is a prominent feature of the Mohammedan 
fldfb, bat it was degraded by the grossest superstition, faith in dreams, magic, 
mad astrology ; articles of belief, not uncommon it is true amongst the great 
men of the Eut, but in a special degree professed by Tippoo, and indicathig 
none of that fulness of knowledge and acuteness of understanding for which 
in outset of this sketch of his character, credit has been given him. The gen- 
eral ftuidency of the description is, therefore, to convey an nnfaithfal portrait- 
me of a prhice, who, although he may claim compassion for his fate, can 
nervr by any sophistry be held up as an object ot sympathy or respect.— W. 
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BOOK YI. spond with report So completely was Tippoo deoeiyed 
CHAP. VIII. hj the representation of Ripaud, that he thou^t it 

was only necessary to name the extent of the asaistanoe 

1799. which he wished to receive. He demanded an army of 
from 30,000 to 40,000 men, of whom he required that 
from 5,000 to 10,000 should be veteran troops ; and, in 
addition to an army of this magnitude, he thought it 
proper to exact the assistance of a fleet. In oontributiiig 
to the common enterprise, he proposed to take the whole 
expense of the army upon himself; and, as soon as 
it arrived, to join it with all his forces ; when the expul- 
sion of the English, he trusted, would not be a titdj 
result. As he believed, accordhig to the statement cif 
his informer, that nothing was wanting for the immediate 
departure of such a body of troops, but his assent to the 
conditions with which it was expected he should oompily, 
he took the requisite measures for its being immediate^ 
bestowed. Four vakeels proceeded to the coast in Apri^ 
1797 ; but before they were ready to depart the monsooo 
set in. During the delay which it occasioned, the yakeeb 
are said to have fallen into disputes and dissensionBi 
This, with other causes, induced the Sultan to annul theb 
appointment ; and the actual mission, which at last ooB- 
sisted of only two persons, did not depart till the October 
following. Extreme was the disappointment with these 
vakeels, whom in the whole of this intercourse^ the 
Governor- General, to exalt the notion of its importance^ 
dubs with title of ambassadors, though the agent whom 
the meanest individual employs to transact for him a 
business of a few rupees, is his vakeel, experienced upon 
their arrival in the Isle of France. They expected to 
have nothing further to do than to set their s^d, in the 
name of their master, to the conditions which he had 
given them in writing. This was called, in the pompons 
language of Citizen Ripaud, to contract an allianoe oflfen- 
sive and defensive with the French Republic, one and 
indivisible, terms which the Sultan could not understaodi 
as his language wanted words to correspond. And when 
this simple operation was performed, they expected to 
return with a grand army to Mysore. They found that 
not only was there at the Isle of France no force what- 
soever, which could be spared for the use of their master, 
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but that DO intimatioii had, by the government of France, BOOK VI. 
been conveyed to the constituted authorities of the island chap. yiii. 
of any intention to send an army to India ; and that -""— 
those authorities were not vested with a power to form ^^^• 
engagements with Tippoo of any description. Nothing 
did the rulers of the island find themselves comi>etent 
to perform, except to forward the letters of the Sultan 
to the government of France, and oflTer aid to them in 
raising a few volunteers. Assistance so contemptible in 
comparison of what they and their master exi)ected, the 
vakeels at first refused to accept. And np small impoiv 
tunity appears to have been necessary to conquer their 
determination. 

In the report of their proceedings, which they were 
required to give to their master upon their return, they 
say, ''The four chiefs of Mauritius told us personally, 
that the European Ripaud had brought us here on a falae 
representation to the Sultaun ; and that at present they 
had no forces." A member of the legislative body of the 
island, who^ because he had served in a military capacity 
in India, and was known to the Sultan, sent him a letter 
along with the returning vakeels, declared ; " Our grief 
was profound to learn that you had been deceived by 
Bipaud as to our forces on this island. The only reinforce- 
ment which had been sent to us from France, since the 
commencement of the war, is one battalion, which we 
have sent to Batavia, to assist the Dutch in the preserv- 
ation of that place. This we did, in return for the assist- 
ance which we had drawn £rom thence in money, provi- 
sions, and naval stores ; for you must know, great Prince, 
that our own resources are insufficient for our support ; 
and we have sworn to bury ourselves under the ruins of 
our island, rather than see our enemies its possessors.**' 
The hopes which the French rulers held out that more 
efficient assistance might possibly be obtained by appli- 

> See the papers relating to the war with Tippoo, printed by order of the 
House of Commons, in 1800. In the report which the vakeels, npon their 
return, made to the Saltan of theh: proceedmgs, they expressly state, that the 
Goremor of the Isle of France waited upon them, and said " that Ripaud had 
made an erroneoas representation to year Highness, which occasioned as to 
be deputed.*' And before their departure, they were informed by the Go- 
Temor, that he would send with them a gentleman, (one of tliose by whom 
they were actually accompanied) ** who should reside at the presence in qua- 
lity of rakeel, that the other Frenchmen might not, by telling falsities, like 
Bipaad, deceive your Highness." 
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BOOK YI. cation to the French goTemment at Paris^ obyionflly 
CHAP. Tin. deserve attention merely as expedients to evade the bha- 

— 2 grin of the vakeels. The number of Frenchmen in the 

^'^^* service of the Sultan amounted not to more than 120 
men.^ 

The confidence which Tippoo reposed in the strength 
of Seringapatam, especially when protected by God, and 
his own courage, had prevented him from TnaHng my 
provision against an event which he reckoned so very im- 
prohable as its falL Not only his family, therefore^ but 
the whole of his treasure, was deposited in the fort : and 
as the palace was obtained by a species of capitulatioD, 
without the irruption of the soldiers, there was no suspi- 
cion that any portion of the money or jewels which he 
had in store, was not publicly obtained, and fully broug^ 
to account It hence appeared, to the clearest satia&ctiaDi 
how exaggerated and extravagant had been the conception 
of his enormous riches, and hence of his dangeroos xe* 
sources for war. The whole amount of the remaining 
specie, which Tippoo had treasured up, was about sixteen 
lacs of pagodas (640,000/.) ; and his jewels, of whioh in 
common with the Princes of the East he was fond, and 
with which they never part, except in their greatest ex- 
tremity, were valued at about nine lacs (360,0002.) more. 
So far was such a sum from rendering its owner formi- 
dable to a power like that of the British in India, that the 
Governor-General in Council did not reckon it too mudi 
to be immediately distributed to the army, as a donative, 
in reward of the virtues which it had displayed during the 
campaign. 

The English were now in possession of the kingdom of 
Mysore ; and the only question which it remained for the 
Grovemor-General to decide, was the momentous one, how 
a kingdom was to be disponed of. He was not insensible to 
the difficulties which attended upon his decision ; and the 

i Beatson, i. 189. 

The attention is here diverted fi*om the more important contents ci V» 
papers to the circtunstances which led to Tippoo's connexion with the late of 
France; bntfrum the documents themselves it appeared that the Saltan had 
addressed the Directory in July, 1798, proposing an offensive and defeoaive 
alliance with France for the purpose of expelling the English from India* 
announcing at the same time his determination not to wait for the fbrcra dThli 
allies, but to commence the attack on the first favourable occasion, Despatcbatt 
591. The whole of the correspondence, forming a large volume, was 
laicd and printed in Calcutta. Ibid. fi97.— W. 
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delicacy which was required, in balancing between the BOOK VI. 
love of territory, on the one hand, and the suspicion and chap. vni. 
odium on the other, to which the destruction of another •^— — 
prince, and the annexation of any considerable part of ^^^* 
his kingdom to an empire already of vast dimensions^ 
would be exposed both in Europe and in India. This part 
of his task he performed with the greatest address. The 
Nizam, though, from the inferior part which he had taken 
in the war, he was not entitled to an equal share with the 
English in the benefits which resulted from it, was gr:i- 
tified by receiving an equal portion of territory. Tiio 
necessity, however, was inculcated, of moderation in the 
desires of both ; and the principle which was laid down 
was, that they should content themselves with such a 
portion of territory, as would indemnify them for the 
charges of the war, and yield security. The word secu- 
rity, brought in upon this occasion, was calculated to 
answer any purpose, to which they who made use of it 
had, or could have, any desire to employ it. Demands for 
security had no limit, but the pleasure and power of those 
by whom they were set up. When the subsequent inquirer 
asks. Security against whom ? It is not easy to find an 
answer. Security against Tippoo? He was no more. 
Security against Nizam Ali, and the English, against one 
another ? That was impossible ; for they were both to be 
aggrandized, and in an equal degree. Was, it security 
against the Mahrattas ? No, for they also were to be 
offered a part of the divided territory, which was the way 
to make them more, not less dangerous neighbours than 
they were before. On the principle, then, of indenmifi- 
cation and security, it was decreed, that the English, on 
their part, should take to themselves the whole of the 
territory possessed by the Sultan on the Malabar coast, 
the district of Coimbetore and Daramporam, the whole of 
the country which intervened between the Compan/s ter- 
ritory on the western, and that on the eastern coast, 
yielding now an uninterrupted dominion from sea to sea ; 
along with these possessions, the forts and posts forming 
the heads of the principal passes above the Ghauts on the 
table-land ; * the district of Wynaad ; and, lastly, the for- 

> Col. Beatson says, (p. 254), that in 1788 he " ascertained the position and 
nature of not less than sixty passes through the mountains, several of which 
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jiZj.?r jz. =~tr7 i_rrru.-c- A idrriTOCT- ^os^iia^ an eq[DiI 
rr^±!iiir T-_-^ iLia -r- t::: rj "lii R-gTfv-. ws taken for 
•:''■-'•>■-' '-^- T"i^ ?-~'^ ~<-~ ^'""~' -^-^ i^ coe distncta of 
>.«.": 7. r-;».T:jL.:-:^'ii.L. izjI "lii* ^zftjs ^ coontij vbidl 
Its 4--'-^ "^r Li.-f :c' zir rrriu st-ks c-c Cli^tledzoog ^en, 
y-z.'if ir:«:-^ iz.'i J.lir. :c* "wri^oc, th* forts^ vhidi it 
■Tij i;^ I. ftei v.iLli TV— ier zis i-rciicr wo strong. "IHfli 
repj-i -^ :lt -Li^-rl rikr:j ::: "ie *r!'Ar,ce againsfi Tippo^ 
-Lrj lii fi."L_rrl- ils^ii^-id fr:ci jII ^unicipAtion in the 
vir : ii-i :" xiiill z.'."-:. iz. iLr :p£zijii of the Gorenior> 
'!r=z.fr"il "i^-r ";»rr£i ^xd J*:!:'/- 'c pl^ce oa the anmeleni, 
II. ->T iiizr.': i-.c :f il-s sjcil .h^se who did aU, and 
:l:.=e ■=•!: 1:1 n.iliz*. ir. il* *cq-.iiri=^ of it. This would 
"i-r -■: f^z:-.;.irir= i»Il=s ic ce useless^ when their seirioeB 
"s-irr r=»: ^iriii. S: ri-ci wrriicrv as was taken by tiis 
bi.i r.Tf z -^ y -ar: Ali. woiild. also, yield to the 



2«Lalri:ia£ i-.rr "lie e-.xizh c: sireagth. Still it WM 
d=;£ira:Ir :.: c:LcilL>:e ^e ^xjd will of that people to tiiB 
J r*ac-": I r-'<;>=^i>gs : iz.i to give them an interest in tiiB 
crriz^riz-riLLi -sr'iij'- were zaadeL A portion of temtoiy, 
frjLi jne Lil: :o rw;. ihinis of the value of that whidi 
w&s t^ea \'j the £=.glish and given to Xizam Ali, woaU, 
it 7i^ o:-i.cI.:ied. answer the^se eads. This portion wai to 
include Har].Kx>nelly, Soonda above the Ghauts^ Anna- 
goody, and vDme other districts ; with part of the tenitoiyi 
not, however, including the fortresses, of Chittledroog and 
Bednore. 

Of the portion which still remained of the territoiy 
gained from Tippoo, yielding thirteen lacs of pagodas^ ft 
revenue greater than that of the ancient Rajaship of 
Mysore, it was accounted politic to form a separate stata 
For sovereign, the choice lay between the family of Tippoo^ 
and that of the ancient Hindu Rajas, who had been kept 
in confinement, but not extinguished, by Hyder Ali and 
his 8on« In the sons of Tippoo, the due degree of paaaiYe 
submission was reckoned much less probable than in those 

arc practicable for armies, and two-tliirds, at leaat, of that number voStkiet^ 
open to the incursions of cavalry." 
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of a hmUjf who, haying lost all expectation of reigning BOOK VI. 
would tajce even liberty as a boon, much more sovereignty, crap, yiil 
though in its most shadowy form. The direct male — 
descendant of the Mysore Rajas was a child of a few years ^'^* 
old ; and to him it was decreed that the title of sovereign 
should belong. The conditions upon which he was to 
receive his dignity were as follows : That the whole of the 
. military force maintained for the defence of the country 
should be Ikiglish ; That for the expense of it he should 
annually pay seven lacs of pagodas ; That in case of war, 
or of preparation for war, the English might exact any 
larger sum, which they deemed proportional to the re- 
sources of the Raja; And last of all, should they be 
dissatisfied with lus government in any respect, they 
mi^t interpose to any extent in the internal administra- 
tion of the country, or even take the unlimited manage- 
■ ment of it to themselves. In this manner, it is evident, 
that the entire sovereignty of the country was assumed 
by the British, of whom the Raja and his ministers could 
only be regarded as Vicegerents at will. It was, there- 
fore, with some reason the Governor-General said, ^'I 
entertain a sanguine expectation, that the Raja and his 
ministers, being fully apprized of the extensive powers 
reserved to the Company will cheerfully adopt such regu- 
lations as shall render the actual exercise of these powers 
unnecessary ;" for knowing themselves to hold a situation 
totally dependent upon the will of another, whatever ema- 
nated from that will, they were bound, without a choice, 
to obey. How long, with whatever dispositions to obedi- 
ence, their performance of the services exacted of them 
will give satisfaction, depends upon circumstances of a 
sort which cannot be foreseen. 

The Governor-General was perfectly aware of the share 
of the sovereignty which he had taken, and the share 
wuich he had left ** Under these arrangements," he said, 
<< I trust that I shall be enabled to command the whole 
resources of the Raja's territory ;'' adding, what were very 
desirable results, that under these arrangements he also 
trusted to be enabled "to improve its cultivation, to 
extend its commerce, and to secure the welfare of its 
inhabitants." For appropriating such " extensive powers," 
(so they are called by himself,) the reasons which he as- 
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BOOK M. signed pronounoed a Tiolent condemnation of the poli^K) 
CHAP. Tiu. long pursued ; and of which sudi applauded .rnkES u 
— _ Hastings and Comwallia had made th^ boast ; the poliox 

^ ' ^^' of only sharing the powers of govenimenti with the DitifB 
princes of Oude, the Camatic, and Tanjore. "BeooUedag 
the inconveniences and embarrassments which have ariMH 
to all parties conoemed, under the double gorerameiit^ tad 
conjiictiHg authorities unfortunately established in Oodi^ 
the Camatic, and Tanjore^ I resolved to xesoarve to tha 
Company the most extensive and indisputable pQurm." 
This is to boast explicitly, that no double goveniment^ no 
conflicting authorities, were left in Mysore ; that^ by oon- 
sequence, the powers of government were, without partici- 
pation, engn>8sed by the Knglish. What then, it vmy be 
asked, was the use of setting up the shadow of a Bigat 
The sources of evil were manifest. A considerable ezpene 
was rendered necessary for the splendour of his itefce; 
and it was utterly impossible to govern the oountry so 
well through the agency of him and his zninistera^ as it 
might have been governed by the direct applioation of 
European intelligence and virtue. But this Bi^ was a 
species of screen, put up to hide^ at once from Indian and 
from European eyes, the extent of aggrandisement wfaioh 
the British territory had received ; and it so feu: answeEed 
the purpose, that, though an obvious, it undoubtedly 
claims the praise of an adroit, and well-timed political 
expedient. It enabled the Governor-General to dismiBB 
Nizam Ali with a much smaller share of the prey, than 
would have satisfied him, had the TCngliah taken without 
disguise the whole of what in this manner they actually 
appropriated.^ It precluded the Mahrattas from those 
attempts to excite a jealousy of the English, to which it 
was known they were abundantly disposed. And it im- 
posed completely, as well upon those members of the 
British legislature, who would have been pleased with an 
opportunity to criticize; as upon the men whose QritioismB 
are more extensively disseminated through the press ; all 
of whom, or almost aU, were too defective, it seems, in the 

I The Governor-General expressly declares, that beside the Jealonqr of fha 
Mahrattas, tlie partition of Mysore between the English and tlie Nizam woaM 
have raised the power of that prince to a dan^rous height : and would b«re 
Riven him many strong fortresses whicli tould not have been placed in Ui 
iumds without Imminent danger to the British frontier. 
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requisite lights, to see throagh the game that was played : BOOK T I. 
for though none of the great acts of AUrquis Welleslej's crap. yiii. 
administration is more questionable than the attack upon — 
Tippoo Sultan, that is a part which, till now, has been 1799. 
exempt from censure. 

The territory, thus in name transferred to a Hindu Raja» 
whose residenoe was to be the ancient citj of Mysore^ 
while the benefits of its sovereignty were all transferred to 
the English, was bounded on the north by a strong line of 
hill-fortresses and posts, Chittledroog, Sera, Nundydroog^ 
and Colar, forming a powerful barrier towards the southern 
frontiers of Nizam Ali and the Mahrattas, from Panganoor 
on the line of the eastern, to Bednore on the line of the 
western Ghauts, the whole occupied and defended, for the 
benefit of the English, by English troops ; and on the 
three other sides, east, west, and south, it was entirely 
surrounded by the territories of the Company, above and 
below the Ghauts. 

To the family of Tippoo, if we make allowance for the 
loss of a throne, as well as to the principal men of his 
kingdom, the conduct of the GovemoivGeneral was con* 
siderate and generous. The fortress of Velore, in the 
Camatic, was appropriated for the residence of the royal 
£unily, and fitted up commodiously for their reception, 
with an allowance for their support, more liberal than that 
which they had received from Tippoo himself. The prin- 
cipal men were all provided for by jaghires or pensions, 
ccnxformable to their rank and influence, with a generosity 
which not only contented, but greatly astonished them- 
selves. Hiey were the more easily pleased, that Tippoo, 
centering all authority in his own person, rendered it 
impossible for his servants to acquire any influence be- 
yond the immediate exercise of his official powers ; and 
as the frugality of their administration was severe, their 
emoluments were uncommonly small. The same circum- 
stances facilitated the settlement of the country ; for, as 
no individual possessed any authority sufficient to make 
resistance, when Tippoo was gone, and as the character of 
the English was sufficiently known to inspire confidence, 
the chiefs made their submission without hesitation or 
delay. When ouq of Tippoo's confidential servants was 
sent to treat with the officer at the head of the cavalry, the 
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BOOK \u celebrated Kummir ad din Khan, he refused to stipolate 
CHAP. Tin. for terma^ and said he cast himself entirely upon the 

— 2 generoeitr of the English. 

1<99. Jq ^^^ treaty which was signed by Nisam Ali and the 

English, entitled the Putiticm Treaty of Mysore^ for 
establishing the arrangements which have just been de- 
scribed, it was fixed, that, unless the Ftehwa acceded to 
the said treaty within the space of one month, gave satta- 
fsAction relative to some disputes with Nizam A1i^ and 
complied with certain conditions, not specified, in fitvonr 
of the English, the territory, which it was meant to beatow 
upon him, should be shared between the remaining alliee^ 
in the proportion of two thiids to Xizam Ali, and one to 
the English. ' 

When the terrors which Uppoo suspended over the 
Mahrattas, and the dependence which they felt upon the 
Englii>h against the effects of his ambition and power, 
were destroyed, it was not expected that their hostile 
dispositions, which had already so ill disguised themselves, 
could long be restrained.' The power of Nizam Ali was 
now the only barrier between the English possessions in 
the Deccan, and the irruptions of that formidable nation : 
and how small the resistance which he was capable of 
yielding, the English had abundantly perceived. In one 
way, it appeared sufficiently easy to augment his capacity 
for war. He was acutely sensible of the dangers to which 
he was exposed at the hands of the Mahrattas, and of his 
incompetency to his own defence. He was therefore 

1 See the papers relating to the war with Tippoo, printed by order of tlM 
House of Commons in 1800. See also the Treaty with the Nizam, and ttiat 
with the RiO& of Mysore. For the whole of the conclnding straggle with 
Tippoo we have very complete infoimation, not only in the official papers, 
which have been pretty ftilly given in print, but in the valuable workSi n 
frequently quoted, of Beatson and Wilks. For the character of Tippoo, and 
some parts of his politics, hints are afforded by the volume of his letters, for 
which we are indebted to Ck>I. Eirkpatrick. — M. 

The Lives of Muuro, Harris, Baird, and the Despatches of Lord Welleskj, 
supply fully whatever the prior authorities left wanting.— W. 

3 Indications of a ho&tile spirit in the Peshwa and Sindiah had been discovered 
even before the capture of Seringapatam. On the 23rd April, the GovemoN 
General writes to General Harris, '* Dowlut Rao Sindiah has been discoverod to 
entertain hostile designs against the Company and the Nizam, and I hart 
reason to suspect that a seci-et correspondence subsists between him and 
Tippoo. The Peshwa appears to have entered into Sindiah's views against tbe 
Company and the Nizam, and on the 26th ** the danger of an early attack a'poa 
the dominions of the Nizam, by Dowlut Kao Sindiah, either singly or in concert 
with the Peshwa, appears to have increased." Despatches, 1. 558, 581. 
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abondantlj desirous of receiving such additions to the BOOK VI. 
number of the British troops already in his pay, as would chap. tiii. 

suffice to allay his apprehensions. But the pajrment of 

these troops suggested itself to the foresight of the 1799* 
English rulers, as creating difficulties and dangers which 
it was not easy to overlook. So fickle and capricious were 
the councils of the Subahdar, that he might suddenly 
adopt the resolution of dismissing the English troops from 
his service ; while the impoverishment of his country by 
mal-administration, and the exhaustion of his resources 
by useless ezpences, portended a moment not far distant, 
when he would be deprived of power to pay as many 
troops as would satisfy the ideas of security which the 
English rulers entertained. One expedient presented 
itself to the imagination of the Gk>vemor General, as 
adapted to all the exigencies of the case ; and he resolved 
not to omit so favourable an opportimity of realizing the 
supposed advantage. If Nizam Ali, instead of paying a 
monthly or annual subsidy for the maintenance of the 
troops whose service he was willing to receive, would 
alienate to the English in perpetuity a tenitory with 
revenue sufficient for the expense, a military force might 
then be established in his dominions, on the least pre- 
carious of all securities. The evils were, in the first place, 
a violation of the act of parliament, which forbade exten- 
sion of territory ; but that had always been violated with 
so little ceremony, and lately in so extraordinary a manner^ 
that this constituted an objection of trivial importance : 
in the second place, the real difficulties of administering 
the ceded territory, so frugally and beneficently, as to 
render its produce equal to its expense ; difficulties, it is 
probable, which were but little understood: and lastly, 
the grand general evil, that, in proportion as territory aug- 
ments, and with it the amount and complexity of the 
business which its administration involves, it becomes 
more and more impossible for the superintending power 
to take securities, that the business of government shall 
not be negligently and corruptly performed ; since, beside 
the inability of attention to extend itself minutely beyond 
a limited range of affairs, distance from the eye of govern- 
ment gradually weakens its powers, and at last annihilates 
a great portion of them. Over-balancing advantages 
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B'XiK VL z^ye^red to fiow. from the fcrnds which would thoB be 
CHJiP. nil, secured for the zr^aiiLteiiaxface of & o^isidezable army; from 

— the aecoritj which thia army woold a£>rd agunat the 

^'^' Mahractaoy a&d from the soTereignty which it would 
trazmfer to the Engliah over Nizun Ali and his dominiiMii; 
though his domixiions were goverDed so ill, that Uttib 
advantage could be hoped froza them.' The documoifai 
relative to the negociatioca have not been made paUie; 
and we know not in what manner that PHnoe at fucrt 
received the proposition, nor what modes of indncemeiit 
were employ^ to obtain his consent. However, on the 
12th of October, 1800, a treaty was signed ; by which im- 
portant contract, the English added two battalions ill 
sepoys, and a regiment of native cavaliy, to the fbvoe 
which they engaged to uphold in the service of the Sn- 
babdar, and also bound themselves to defend his dominiooi 
against every aggression ; while, on his part^ Nizam Ah, 
ceded to the English, in perpetual sovereignty, all the 
acquisitions which he had made from the teriitoiy ci 
Tippoo, either by the late treaty, or by that of Seringapa- 
tam, in 1792 ; and agreed neither to make war, nor so 
much as negociate, by his own authority ; but^ referring 
all disputes between himself and other states to the 
Englbh, to be governed by their decision, allowing the 
subsidiary troops in his service to be employed by the 
English in all their wars, joined by 6000 of his own horsey 
and 9000 of his infantry, only reserving two of the Engli«fh 
battalions which should always be attached to his person. 
For the purpose of obtaining the Tumboodrah as a dear 
and distinct boundary, Kupoor, Gujunder Our, and some 
other districts, lately acquired from Tippoo, were ex- 
changed for Adoni and a few places on the southern aide 
of the river. With regard to the family and subjects of 

> Tlie proTK>iiltIon for the territorial grant originated with i^Kim-ul-Onmi^tiia 
minister of the Nizum ; and it was believed by the Governor-General that tlie 
court of HyderatMid was sincerely disposed, and even secretly anxious for A 
CfMinnntatlon of the snl)sldy. In tlie nrst plan of the treaty, however, an al- 
tcmiitl vn was retained of puying the subsidy in money, whenever convenient ;a 
itli>uhition to wlilch tlie Kngllsli Government objected; and in the coiiniwv 
))lan It was dliitinctly asserted that no other effectuHl or satisfactory secnritj 
than nti abnolutR asNignmcnt of territory conld be given by the Nizam for the 
regular paytiiont of tlie sul)sidy. Tlie extreme anxiety of the Nizam to hun 
nsMiruiire of protection agamst the Malirnttas, removed all impediments to an 
nniicnblu ailjustnicnt of ttio conditions, the ))rinclT)lo of wliich he had already 
rocugnlHod. Dospatclies, 11. 270» and App. 713.— w. 
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the Subahdar, it was stipulated that he was to remain BOOK Tl. 
absolute, and the English were on no pretext to dispute ghap. viii. 
his authority. A revenue of about 1,758,000 pagodas — ^^ 
arose from the territory ceded by this treaty to the ^^^* 
English. > 

Of this engagement^ as it affected the interests of the 
English, the nature may be described in a single sentence. 
The English acquired a small territory, with the obliga- 
tion of defending a large one. If it be said, that it was 
as easy to defend the Nizam's territory, in addition to 
their own, as it was to defend their own without that of 
the Nizam, and that the revenue of the new territory was 
sdl therefore clear gain, the declaration is unfounded. If 
the act of parliament, which was set up for a show, but 
in practice trampled upon habitually, and by those who 
made it^ as shamelessly, as by those for whose coercion it 
was made, is worthy on such an occasion to be quoted, it 
may be recollected, that, according to the doctrine which, 
in that enactment, guided the legislature, all extension of 
territory was bad, because it cost more to defend it, than 
it could be made to produce ; much more of course, when 
a snoall territory was acquired with the burden of defend- 
ing another, several times as large. 

A clause was inserted, to say, that if the Peshwa or 
Dowlut Bao Sindiah, should desire to have a part in this 
treaty, they should be admitted tp all its advantages ; in 
other words, they should have a subsidiary force on the 
same terms as Nizam Ali. But so far were the Mahrattas 
from desiring an alliance of this description, that the 
Peshwa, under the dictation of Sindiah, refused to accept 
the territory which was reserved to him out of the spoils 
of Tippoo ; it was therefore divided by the English be- 
tween themselves and the Subahdar. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Sitttation of Oude, as left by Lord Tei^nmotUhy highly satis- 
factory to the Home Avthorities — Chreat Changes medi- 
tated by Lord Momington — EMirpation of British 

1 A sketch of the Politicid History of India, from the Introduction of Mr* 
Pitt's Bill, A.D. 17R4, to the present Date, by Sir John Malcohn, pp. 282—287 
CoUeetion of Treaties. 
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BOOK VI. SuhJectSf not in the Service of the Company — Apprehended 
ciiAF. IX. Invasion of the Afghans — Endeavour to obtain the Al- 
liance of Sindiah — The Idea abandoned — An Embaaiy 
to the King of Persia — Insurrection by Vizir AU — 
Reform of his Military Establishment pressed on the Nth 
hob of Oude — His Reluctance-^ Jle proposes to abdieats 
in favour of his Son — The Oovemor-Oenend presses Ami 
to abdicate in favour of the Company — He refuses — 
Indignation of the Oovemor-Oeneral — He resorts to 
Coercion on the Reformy which meant the AnnihOation^ 
of the NahoVs Military Establishment — The Business cf 
the Annihilation judiciously perform^ — Tlte Visir dr 
leges the Want of Resources for the Maintenance of so 
great a British Army — From this, the Oovemor-Cfenefol 
infers the Necessity of taking from him the Govemmmit 
of his Country — If the Nabob would not give up the 
whole of his Country willingly, such a Portion of it as 
would cover the Expe7ise of the British Army to be taken 
by Force — This was more than One-half — The Visir 
to be allowed no Independent Power even in the Rest — 
The Vizir desires to go on a Pilgrimage — The Hon,H. 
WeResley sent to get from him an Appearance of Consent 
— The Cession of the Portion necessary for the Expeim 
of the Army effected — A Commission for settling tki 
Country with Mr. H. Wdlesley at the Head — Govemor- 
GeneraZ makes a Progress through the Country — Tran^ 
actions between him and the Nabob of Oude — Proposition 
of the Show Begum — Objections of the Court of Dirte- 
tors to the Appointment of Mr, H, Wdlesley — Ovemded 
by the Board of Control — Oovernmefit of Furruckabad 
assumed by the Company — Settlement of the Ceded Die- 
tricts — Full Approbation of the Home Authorities, 

THE arrangements formed by the late Governor-General, 
Sir John Shore, with respect to the kingdom of Oude^ 
satisfied the capacious desires of the London authorities. 
Under date the 15th of May, 1799, a despatch, intended to 
convey their sentiments to the instruments of government 
in India, has the following passages : 

"By the definitive treaty concluded at Lucknow, the 
Company's influence over the Vizir's country appears to 
be sufficiently preserved ; without the insertion of any 
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article, which, in its operation, might lead to an inter- BOOK VI. 
ference in the colleciious, on the part of the Company, chap. ix. 
that might be deemed offensive. And we have the further — ^— 
satisfaction to find, that (exclusive of the immediate ^*^* 
payment of twelve lacs of rupees by the Nabob Vizir), — 
his annual subsidy is increased upwards of twenty lacs 
of rupees ; besides the acquisition of a fortress in the 
Oude dominions^ of the greatest consequence in the scale 
of general defence : with other stipulations, which have a 
tendency to remedy former defects in our political con- 
nexion with that country, and to give the Comi>any such 
an ascendancy as cannot fail to be productive of material 
benefit to botii parties : and which, we trust, will lead to 
the establishment of a good system of government in 
Oude^ which hitherto all our endeavours, for a series of 
years, have been unable to accomplish. 

"The late Govemor-Qeneral had given us reason to 
expect^ that^ for the first year, or perhaps longer, after 
Saadut Ali's accession, his revenues would probably fall 
considerably short of their estimated amount ; and that he 
would find considerable difficulty in fulfilling his pecuniary 
engagements with the Company : — and very satisfactorily 
assigned the ground. of that opinion. We are, therefore, 
not surprised to find by the last accounts, that an arrear 
had accumulated in the payment of the Company's tribute, 
to the amount of upwards of eighteen lacs of rupees. 
Lord Momington having represented, however, that he 
believes the Nabob is sincerely disposed to make every 
possible effort for the liquidation of this arrear, as well as 
for introducing such a system of order and economy into 
the management of his finances as will enable him to be 
more punctual in his future payments, we entertain a 
well-grounded expectation that every cause of complaint 
upon this head will speedily terminate." 

The affairs of Oude being thus settled in a manner 
which bids fair to be permanent ; and it appearing by 
your political despatch of the 17th April, 1798, that the 
most perfect tranquillity continues to prevail in the Vizir^s 
dominions ; and as the resolutions of the late Governor- 
General, of the 9th and 30th October, 1797, for the aug- 
mentation of the army, were declared to be connected with 
the proposed arrangements for that country, we direct 
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BOOK VI. that you take into your immediate consideration the pro- 
CHAP. IX. priety of disbanding those new levies, or the necessity of 

"■ continuing them." * 

1799. While the home authorities were thus congratulating 

themselves upou the state in which the afiiurs of Dude* 
were left by the late Governor-General, and pleasing thenn 
selves with the belief of its permanence, the new Governor- 
General was meditating the most important changes. Li' 
the political letter from Bengal, as early as the 3rd of 
October, 1798, the authorities at home were informed; 
"The Right Honourable the Governor-General has now* 
imder consideration the present state of affiiirs with Oude, 
and particularly the best means of securing the regular 
payment of the subsidy, and of reforming the Nabob^i 
army." ^ And on the 23rd of December of the same yeaiv* 
the Governor-General wrote, in a private letter to the' 
Resident ; '* The necessity of providing for the defsnce ofthe 
Gamatic, and for the early revival of our alliances in the 
I^eninsula, as well as for the seasonable reduction oi 'the* 
growing influence of France in India, has not admitted 
either of my visiting Oude, or of my turning my undivided 
attention to the reform of the Yizir^s affidrs. There oie^* 
however, two or three leading considerations in the staAe 
of Oude to which I wish to direct your particular notioe; 
intending, at an early period, to enter fully into the 
arrangement in which they must terminate. — ^Whenever^ 
the death of Almas shall happen, an opportunity will ofibe 
of securing the benefits of Lord Teignmouth's treai^, bj 
provisions, which seem necessary for the purpose of realis- 
ing the subsidy, under all contingencies. The Compaiqf ' 
ought to succeed to the power of Alma& And the 
management) if not the sovereignty, of that part of the 
I)oab, which he now rents, ought to be placed in oar 
hands, a proportionate reduction being made from the ' 
subsidy ; the strength of our north-western frontier would 
also be increased. On the other hand^ in the event of 
AIma*s death, we shall have to apprehend either the daa^ 
gerous power of a successor equal to him in talents and 
activity, or the weakness of one inferior in both, or the^^ 
division of the country among a variety of renters ; in the 

1 Papers printed by order of fhe House of Commons in 1806, i. 30. 
3 Papers, at sapra, y. 3. 
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first case we should risk internal commotion ; in the two BCK)K VI. 
.latter, the frontier of Oude would be considerably weak- oiiap. i k. 
ened against the attacks either of the Abdallee or of any *"— ^— * 
other invader. The only remedy for these evils will be ^'^• 
the possession of the Doab fixed in the hand of our 
government. The state of the Vizir's troops is another 
.moat pressing eviL To you I need not enlarge on their 
inefficiency and insubordination. My intention is to per- 
suade his Excellency, at a proper season, to disband the 
whole of his own army, with the exception of such part 
of it as may be necessary for the purposes of state, or of 
collection of revenue, in the place of the armed rabble 
which now alanns the Vizir, and invites his enemies, I 
propose to substitute an increased number of the Com- 
ipany's regiments of infiEUitry and cavalry, to be relieved 
from time to time, and to be paid by his Excellency. I 
have already increased our establishment to the extent 
.of seventeen regiments of infemtry, with the view of 
tranafiBrring three regiments to the service of his £x- 
ceUenqy. — ^With respect to the Vizir's civil establishments, 
and to his abusive systems for the extortion of revenue, 
and for the violation of every principle of justice, little 
ean be done before I can be enabled to visit Lucknow." ' 

The hostility of the Governor-General to his fellow- 
subjects pursuing, independently of the Company, their 
occupations in any part of India, is expressed, without a 
word to indicate reasons, in the same letter, thus ; ^* The 
number of Europeans, particularly of British subjects 
established in Oude, is a mischief which requires no com- 
ment. My resolution is fixed, to dislodge every European, 
excepting the Company's servants. My wish is, to oc- 
casion as little private distress as possible, but the public 
service must take its course ; and it is not to be expected 
i;hat some cases of hardship will not be found in the ex- 
tent of so great a measure." These last words indicate 
extensive numbers. Why did not the Governor-General, 
before he dared to strike at the fortunes of great num- 
bers of his countrymen, declare and prove the evils which 
they produced ? For what reason is it, let them declare 
who know what is imderstood, under such a government 
as ours, by the responsibility of the ruling few, that he 

1 Papers, ut snpra, iii. 2. 3/— M. Despatches,!. 886.— W. 
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* 7;.* *r. :,'.-. r^-,^.-j*r,: ■»«.» ni.:.-. r.-^-.rs tt:x-. rzaocr. Lenen from Zhho 
<?--».•. :.:::.¥t.f v. ::.t toitUi. O'.T^rr.raer.T. *: lacoestTC period*, to Sir Ma 
h.vvr» vA '.o Mr. L^.-r.v>r.. We::fr«:«7 DMpaaefaes. L 670: Lord ¥iiiiilmlw, 
A V,, -vr/^t v. Mr. J/:::.'iu. ** J Lh-e' iMZt-j receiTvd a ittttr tmn Zhho 
y'.*ii, 'AT.U ; Jr.;' * 'IftrUr^^in '/ h.« ir.terincn :o inTide Hindastan. aad ftpe- 
r*nt.\.*j/rj ^.kziatA *X :^* ^m14U.-<c« of t.*je Xabob Vizxr and of mfne, for flN 
pnri/fv. f4 '\tr\\t*!f>r.;[ S;J«^l Aleui fr'^m :h<e lund* rjf the Ma]lranaa,^f raloriK 
^..-rn t/f tb^ thr'nt': r/f f>^lhi. ar.i '>f ezptllintr the Vahrattaa from their aeqrif 
tt'iin* '/r« iu*i .v#*itFi<-w4«Uirn frontier of India. That the Shah enteit^na Mdll 
^*r%tint 1% iinq'i«^tion4bIef ar.d wiiat^rer mar be the result, it is imdent to to 
t/n t/nr KiMrd." J/e^p«tcbe<i i. %9. There is 00 dooM tlut Shah Zenuol 
9fTT\ttti%\y {luri^iMd thf; invasion of Hindustan, and that he repeatedly madei 
i[»'.mirt\rXT*\'\hi\ of rarryin^ hta pnrpoae into effect. See Elphlnstooe's Gabnlf 
Aupnu'hx^ tA!t. Had be t^een a prince of rigour and talent, or had Us n- 
Diorlty iK^n ftrmly KutaUi^he'l in bin own dominions, Uie project might haw 
tiM^n Ttin\\7.i'A with little difflrulty. The march of an eiTectire Afghan ftnB 
t«i iM'lhl would have pr'*dnoed a rrisis In Ilindnstan, of which, althoogfa fbtb 
ri'ftiilt mlfcht har#; acrelerated the extension of our power, yet the intoral 
would bavf* lienn a state of ((rest anxiety, exertion, and expense. It was aouid 
|K>li<'y tif tim icotrr<nim<;nt, therefore, not only to prepare against, bat, if poa* 
Sibil*, to prevent such an occurrence.— W. 
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faith in the empire of the Qreat Mogul. The Seikha, it ai>- BOOK VI. 
peared, gave no obstruction to his march : the Mahrattas, chap. ix. 
from their internal distractions, were ill prepared to resist ^ 
him : and, though they assembled a cousiderable army, ^'^**' 
which might have enabled them to dispute the pi>sse8sion 
of Delhi, or molest him in his retreat, it was still possible 
for him, in the opinion of the person then at the head of 
the English government, to advance to Delhi, even with so 
inconsiderable an army as that which he led to Lahore ; 
in which case, he would have formidably threatened the 
British interests. The RohiUas, it was imagined, would 
join him ; induced, not only by the affinities of descent 
and religicm, and the cruelties which they had sustained at 
the hands of the English and Vizir ; but, the Governor- 
General added, by the love of war and plunder ; yet the 
truth is, that they devoted themselves to agriculture, 
whenever oppression would x)ennit them, with an ardour 
and success of which India had no example; and their 
love of war and plunder meant only a greater degree of 
courage and vigour than distinguished the other races of 
the country.* The approach of the Shah, it was therefore 
apprehended, would spread the greatest disorders in the 
dominions of the Vizir. ** The troops under Almas," who 
governed as renter, and defended that half of the dominions 
of the Vizir which was most exposed to the incursions 
both of the Mahrattas and Afghans, ^ were " says the Go- 
vernor-General, "respectable. The other troops of the 
Vizir, with little exception, would rather have proved an 
incumbrance, than an assistance to the British forces; 
and nothing but the most urgent remonstrances would 
have ensured the exertions or supplies of the Vizir. His 
dominions would have been overrun with marauders ; a 
total temporary stoppage of the collections woidd have 
ensued ; and these disorders, if not speedily quelled, would 
have ended in general insurrection.*' On the measures to 
be adopted, Sir John Shore found it difficult to decide. 
The Mahrattas, excited by their fears, made proposals to 

> The mistake is here repeated of confounding the two races who inhabited 
the prorince of Rohilcund, the Hindu indigcnoas population and the AlJ^han 
lettters, to whom the term RohiUa should properly be confined. The former 
were, no doubt, an industrious and agricultural people ; the latter were more 
especially soldiers — soldiers of fortune, who, upon the occurrence of war and 
the prospect of plunder, would as certainly have recruited the armies of Ze- 
maon Shah— W. 
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■BTcriii La vc L'fz^z. %.tt for iL* Kiziz of :he Af^Lans to ocme 
-sriTl fi g7*:i*^r :cr:ver. 1: -K-is. v-.j. afi^r all the cjisioQ rf 
tic Z:.z-sl r-JLrr, iLsi% tho-jgh r-otires were - :t irania^ 
Vj I roil j* ".ii .SiiElL to tL-j iiivaafori of Hiniusiaix it «i^ 
Leverti-^l^-^r- ai. event verr little i-.robable ; and sudi tf 
there wo uM be little prudence m takiug anv costlv yn- 
cautiiiia to defeat.* 

In 179?. a l-elief. but solelv derived from rumour." of 
Tast prej-Arations making by the Afghan, for the inTBsmi 
of India. waA excited anew. The api>rehensious, however, 
CI the British government were allaved, by intelligeoce 
received toward the end of September, that the diatmb- 
ances within the dominions of the Shah had compelled 
him to leave his capital and march to Kandahar. Bat 
this was sjieedily followed by reports, that the 10th of 

' Minnte of the Gorernor-Gcneral, 4th of Jolj, 1797. See also Malcolm^ 
Sketch, p. 2iO. 

> 1'his is a niiitake, as shown in a preceding note : the information was posi- 
tive. Sec also Minutes of the Govemor-<ieneral, of August, 1798. DesjMUch^ 
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October was fixed for commenciDg his nutroh from Kabul BOOK VI. 
iowBJxU Hindustan ; and though the authenticity of these ohap. ii. 
reports was held very doubtful, the English government ' 

dcwmed it '* their duty/* according to their own ezpres- '^^* 
■ions, ''to take every precaution against the ixiasi- 
biiity of an events which, combined with the designs of 
Tippoo and the French, might become of the most serious 
Importance." Endeavours were used to prevail upon 
Doulut Rao Sindiah to return from the south, and ptit his 
dominions in the best posture of defence ; and great ho)>es 
were expressed, that he would follow this advice. ** The 
Governor-General also directed the Resident at the court 
of Bindiah," I use agilin the language of the Govenior- 
General in council, '* to enter into defensive engagements 
with that chieftain, upon his return to Hindustan, under 
such limitations and conditions, as might secure the efKeo* 
ioal co-operation of the Mahratta army, with the least 
possible diversion of the British force from the exclusive 
ph>tection of the frontier of Oude. His Lordship further 
directed ihe Resident with Sindiah to endeavour to pro* 
Tide the earliest resistance to the progress of the Shah, at 
the greatest practicable distance from the frontier of Oude^ 
by encouraging the chiefs of the Rajpoots and Seikhs to 
oppose the first approach of the invading army." * In the 
moath of October, the Commander-in-Chief was directed 
to prepare for such a disposition of the trooi)S in the 
upper provinces, and such military operations in general, 
■8 would most effectually secure that part of the British 
frontier against an attack from the Afghans. The pro- 
poatioa of the Commander-in-Chief was approved, for 
adding to the army two regiments of native infantry, for 
the movement of five companies of native invalids to Chu- 
nar, and of five other companies to Allahabad ; and for 
assembling a force to cover the city of Benares. The 
Resident at Lucknow was desired "to urge to the Vizir," 
these are the words of the official despatch, ^ the necessity 
of collecting as large a body of artillery, infantry, and 
<eavabry, as possible, to be placed, if necessary, under the 
directions of an Buropean officer, and to be employed in 
the manner suggested by the Commander-in-Chief : " also, 
to take immedUAte measures for sending such a supply of 

> FftpNi^ nt Boprm, ii. 86. 
VOLbVL K 
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BOOK VL p-iLizi zo ATihliUifccI bs the- nfirmnindiqg cffioer in thefidl 

oiAr. ir. zui^Li ]ireBcribfc. uid for olcaiimig xbt osdos md anM" 

^^"^"* ilxjc;*: of lit Tizir ii. des^ifcxchizis. 'viwDerer it shonld It 

ITMi. rbouibiie. iJI iLe bcatt ziat j«giza«d iar liie aerdoe of tti 

Ni^withKUajding the LopeK. bowver. vioch had 1mi 
faiidJr eziierUkizied of a defeDsire aTK^wsp. vith SinM^ 
the auiLoritie>> iij Izidia wii^ue xo iht waihorititm m ¥^ 
laiid in the foUoviiig lerms: ^From the letter iottl^ 
Ke>!:iueLl niiL D:w}ut £ao g^Tw^i»>i dated the SMi of Ob- 
toler. Tou 'viil obaerre. that SzxMiiahv ocmtiziiiazioe afc Bb^* 
xxali, the diBseitsioDs aod disafertxm vhich prerail anoif 
hik comzziaziders. aad the ussetiled and pxiecarioaa afcito s 
lii.^ aulLoritT in Hindcstim. have prerented oar taking ttf 
further steps for carnriiig the intended arrangenMnAaiiito 
efiect." It was in the beginning of October thai ttl 
authorities in India delirered it to the authoritiflaii 
Eijglaiid, as their of.iniou, that the greatest adTanta^Bt 
would fLrise from a connexion with Sindiah. Before the wC 
of the same month, thev find the dixmmstanoea of Sindali 
to Ixr such, that no further steps for canring the intoBdoi 
arrangements into effect are accounted advisable.' Agnn; 
the inability of Sindiah, from the diasffection of hia 
maiiders, and the tottering state of hia authority, von 
made the foundation on which measuiea of poBoy 
built. After an interval of not many months, the m 
was urged of draining the whole resources of the 
state, to make war upon him. The fact appears to hi 
that Sindiah knew the improbability of being invaded hf 
the Shah ; and though such invasion would bring on bin 
greater evils than- it would bring on the gOYemment of 
any other state, he chose to remain at Poonah, for tiio 
promotion of those objects of which he was there in oigv 
pursuit. 

** Under these circumstances," say the authorities fai 
India, *' we have judged it expedient to determine, thai it 
the event of Zemaun Shah's approach to the frontier of 
our ally the Vizir, our military operations ftball be ooib 
fined to a system of defence ; and we have resolved th^ 
our arms shall, in no case, pass the limits of his Emelv 
lenc/s dominions, unless such a forward movement shall 

> Pftperw, ut Bupra, p. 86, 37. 
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be deemed by the oommanding officer necessary for the BOOK VI. 
protection of the frontier, either of Oude, or of our o¥m chap. ii. 
dominions."' — — 

After producing all this preparation and expense, the ^^^' 
Shah, who, it seems, had again advanced as far as Lahore, 
began his retreat on the 4th of January : and Shah Aulum 
was informed by a letter from the Afghan Vizir, that no 
intention remained of prosecuting the expedition into 
^ndustan that year, but the helpless Mogul might look 
forward to a more prosperous issue, at some future period. 
The cause of the retreat was reported, and believed, to be, 
the alarming progress making by the brother of the Shah 
ai the head of a military force in the neighbourhood of 
Herat.* 

In the month of September, Mr. Duncan, the Governor 
of Bombay, had made the following communication to the 
Governor-General. A personage, of the name of Mehidi 
Ali Khan, had intimated, that, as he was about to make a 
Jmrney into Persia, it might be in his power, and if 
properly authorized, he had confident hopes that it would 
1^ in his power, to excite the Persian nilers, by threatening 
or attacking the western part of Afghanistan, to divert the 
Shah from his projected invasion of Hindustan. The fact 
was^ that Baba Khan,* then King of Persia, had espoused 
the cause of Mahmood, the brother of Zemaun, as the 
elder son, and hence the rightful heir of the late monarch : 
and had already threatened, if not attacked, the province 
of KhcMrassan. Mehidi Ali Khan was intrusted with a 
BUBsion, the objects of which, as they fell in with the ex- 
isting politics of the Persian government, were successfully 
attained. This, however, was not enough to satisfy a 

I Pipers, vt lapra, iL 17. 

* Pupen, nt siii»ra, p. 38.— K. Shah Mohammed, the brother of Zemaun 
Sbah^ bj a dilferent mother, vho "was governor of Herat at the time of hit 
ftdier'a death, was left fai poasession of his goremment apon his acknowledg- 
ing 7>tinmim Shah as his sovereign. He snlneqaently engaged in repeated in- 
nrraetioiia against the king in 1794, 1797, and 1799, and these attempts, 
ll Hii^^g ti nnsnocessfnl, had the effect of suspending Shah Zemaon's deslgna 
npon India, and recalling him from the advance he had made towards their 
lUfllment. The last rebellion of Mohammed, in 1800, placed him, for a sea- 
Ma» on the throne of Kabul. Elphinstone's Append. 575. ConoUy's Travels, 
8« ■9».— — W^. 

S BitMi Khan was tiie name of the prince, who upon his accession to the 
ttnme of Persia, in 1797, took the title of Futteh Ali Shah, by which deidg* 
MttOB he ia better known. Mohammed was not the rightftil heir to the throne 
cfKAbnl. 
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BOOK YL mind, which longed to do every thing in magnificent style; 
CHAP. IX.. and the Governor-General prepared a splendid embassy to 

' the court of Baba Ehan. Captain Malcolm, who had lately 

1799. i)een assistant to the resident at Hyderabad, was chosen, 
for his knowledge of the language, and other accomplish- 
ments, to conduct the negociation. ^The embassy," to 
use the words of the negotiator, ^ was in a style of spleih' 
dour corresponding to the character of the m<march, and 
the manners of the nation, to whom it was sent ; aiid to 
the wealth and power of that state from whom it pro* 
ceeded" a language this, which may be commonly intoN 
preted, lavishly, or, which is the same thing, criminally, 
expensive. The negotiator continues : ''It was complete^ 
successful in all its objects. The King of Persia was nol 
only induced by the British envoy to renew his attack 
upon Ehorassan, which had the effect of withdrawing 
Zemaun Shah from his designs upon India ; but entered 
into treaties of political and commercial alliance with th* 
British government."^ The embassy proceeded from 
Bombay on the 29th of December, 1799 ; and the temit 
of the treaties were fixed before the end of the succeeding 
year. It was stipulated. That the King of Persia should, 
lay waste, with a great army, the country of the Afghaiii^ 
if ever they should proceed to the invasion of Indi% and 
conclude no peace without engagements binding them to 
abstain from all aggressions upon the English: Thai 
should any army, belonging to the French, attempt to 
form a settlement on any of the islands or shorea of 
Persia, a force should be employed by the two contraotiiig 
states to co-operate for their extirpation ; and that if evaa 
any individuals of the French nation should request pea>* 
mission to reside in Persia, it should not be granted. Jn 
the firmaun, annexed to this treaty, and addressed to the 
governors and officers in the Persian provinces^ it was 
said: "Should ever any person of the French naikn 
attempt to pass your ports or boundaries ; or desire lo 
establish themselves, either on the shores or fironti«% 
you are to take means to expel and extirpate them, and 
never to allow them to obtain a footing in any place ; and 
you are at full liberty, and authorized, to disgrace and akf 
them." Though the atrocious part of this order WM^ HO 

1 Malcolm's Sketch, p. 817. 
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doubt, the puze QfiGsipriiig of Peraun ferodty ; yet a Briton BOOK VI. 
may justly feel shame^ that the ruling men of his nation, chat. ix. 
a few years ago^ (such was the moral corruption of the -— — 
time !) oould contemplate with pleasure so barbarous and l^^- 
inhuman a mandate, or endure to have thought them- 
selves, except in a case of the very last necessity, its 
procuring cause. On their part, the English wore 
bound, whenever the King of the Afghans, or any person 
of the French nation, should make war upon the King 
of Persia^ *' to send as many cannon and warhke stores as 
possible, with necessary apparatus, attendants, and in- 
spectors, and deliver theou at one of the ports of Persia." * 
The evil of this condition was, that binding, not merely 
for a single emergency, it tended to involve the English 
in all the quarrels between the King of Persia and a 
neighbouring people, with whom it was very unlikely that 
he would almost ever be at peace: and thus extended 
more widely than ever those fighting connexions, which 
tho legislature had not only prohibited, but stigmatized, 
as contrary at once to the interests and the honour of the 
nation. The commercial treaty was of slight importance, 
and aimed at little more than some security from the ill- 
usage to which in barbarous countries merchants are ex- 
posed, and some improvements in the mode of recovering 
the debts, and securing the property of the English 
tradera On the attainment of these points, the envoy 
himself as natural, sets the highest value. '* These 
treaties,* he tells us^ ^ while they completely excluded the 
French from Persia, gave the English every benefit which 
they could derive from this connexion." He adds, ^ Nor 
can there be a doubt, that if this alliance had been cul- 
tivated with the same active spirit of foresight and pene^ 
tration with which it was commenced, it would have 
secured the influence of the British government in that 
quarter from many of those attacks to which it has sub- 
sequently been exposed."^ It would have been good, if 
the envoy had shown, in what advantage the British 
goyemmeut could find a compensation, for the expense of 
.upholding such a connexion at the court of Persia. 

* See CdOectton of Treatiest &c. between the East India Company and thf 
Adriatic Powers; alao the Appendix to Malcohn'a Sketch, 
s jialoolm'a Sketch, p. 918. 
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BOOK VI. The result, in regard to the Ai^hans, is necessary to bo 
CHAP. IX. known. The year 1800 was spent^ partly in war, partly 

in negotiation, between the King of Persia and Zemaon 

1799. Shah. In the year 1801, Mahmood, the rebeltious prince^ 
collected such a force, as enabled him not only to defeat 
his brother, but to render him a captive.^ 

To grant a residence to Vizir Ali, the deposed Nabob or 
Nawaub of Gude, at a place so near his former dominiona 
as Benares, was not regarded as a measure of prudenot^ 
and he had been made acquainted with the resolution of 
removing him to Calcutta. He viewed the change with 
the utmost aversion ; but all his remonstrances against H 
had proved in vain ; and the time was now approaching, the 
preparations were even made, for carrying it into exeon* 
tion. 

On the morning of the 14th of January, 1799, he paid 
a visit, by appointment, accompanied by his usual suite 
of attendants, to Mr. Cherry, the British Resident, at hk 
house, distant about three miles from Benares. After the 
usual compliments, he began to speak of the hardship of 
his coercive removal ; and proceeded first to warmth, at 
last to intemperance of language. Mr. Cherry, whose 
attentions were understood to have gained his per* 
sonal favour, is said to have gently attempted to represB 
his indiscretion, and to remind him that he, at leasts wa0 
not the proper object of his resentment ; when the ixn* 
petuous youth, with sudden or premeditated freausy^ 
started from his seat, and made a blow at him with hia 
sword. This, by the law of Eastern manners, was a signal 
to his attendants, with or without concert ; and in an ixi« 
stant their swords were imsheathed. Mr. Cherry endeih 
voured to escape through a window, but one of the 
attendants, reaching him with his poignard, struck him 
lifeless on the floor. Two other gentlemen in the looia 
being murdered, the assassins hurried to the houses of 
other Englishmen ; but, sacrificing only two other lives 111 
their progress, they were so vigorously resisted by a geiH 
tleman, who possessed himself of a narrow staircase, and^ 
defended himself against their ascent, that time was given 
for tha arrival of a party of horse, upon which they 
immediately betook themselves to flight. So little piA- 

1 Papers, ut snpra, p. 22, 28. 
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paration had Yinr Ali made for this exploBion, that he BOOK VL 
was obliged to leave behind him whatever property he grap. iz. 
possessed ; the furniture of his zenana, his elephants, and — — ^— 
even a part of his horses. He retired to the woody i799. 
country of Bhotwal, where he was joined by several dis- 
affected Zemindars. 

The news of this outrage excited considerable emotion 
at Lucknow, where it was regarded as the eruption of a con- 
spiracy for the overthrow of the government ; a conspiracy 
in which it was unknown to what extent the subjects of 
Saadut Ali might themselves be concerned. That ruler, 
in whose character timidity predominated, and who knew 
that he was hated, suspected every body, even his troops, 
and prayed that the Shglish battalion might be sent from 
Cawnpore for the protection of his person. When called 
upon to join with his forces the British army, for the 
chastisement of the offender, he found an excuse, which 
his avarice, his timidity, his desire of ease, and hatred of 
exertion, all c(»nbined in leading him eagerly to adopt. 
He stated his suspicions of his troops, and represented 
them as too void, both of discipline and of fidelity, for 
any advantage to be expected from their aid. He after* 
wurds paid dear for his ingenuousness, when this repre* 
sentation was brought forward as a reason for thrusting 
upon him measures which his soul abhorred. 

Notwithstanding the representations of the former 
Qovemor-QeneraJ, Sir John Shore, that the people of 
Oude universally regarded Vizir Ali as destitute of all 
title to the crown, the grand alleged fact, upon which he 
grounded the important decision of deposing a sovereign, 
and naming his successor ; the Marquis Wellesley, in a 
letter to the Resident, dated the 22nd of January, 1801, 
expressly says, "Active and general support has been 
afforded, by^e subjects of his Excellency, to the impostor 
who lately assumed the name of Vizir Ali." ^ It also 
appears ttiat of the troops of the Vizir, which were re- 
quired to assist in reducing the disturber, a part in reality 
joined his standard. 

He found himself in a short time at the head of an 

> ftpers, nt sapra, iii. 146.~K. This does not proye that Vizir Ali was 
pomdar when Sir J. Shore wrote ; the contrary was no doabt the case. It onlj 
j^OTW what was aniformly admitted, the anpopaiarity of Sadat Ali, in con- 
g^ffufftu^ of his parsimony and flnancial e^tactions.'^W. 
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BOOK YI. army of seyeral thousand men ; desoended with them into 

CHAP. IX. the plains of Gk>rukpoor, the eastern district of Oude) 

'— and threw the whole kingdom into trepidation and alamk 

1799. j^ British force was assembled to oppose him. Sama 

partial renoounters^ in which thej sofifered pretty sayerelyt 

and the narrow limits for subsistence or plunder to whiob 

they were reduced, soon disheartened his followers ; when 

they abandoned him in great munbers ; and he himself 

took refuge with a Bi^poot B^jah. He remained with hia 

till the month of December following; when the Bi^ 

poot made his terms with the British government^ m4 

treacherously delivered up Vizir All, who was carried to 

Fort William, and there confined. 

In the month of January, 1799, the Govemor-Qenaral 
addressed letters to the Vizir, and to the Besident at 
Lucknow, of which the object was to urge, what he WM 
pl^ed to denominate a reform of the mihtary establiahf- 
ment of the Vizir. The London authorities themaelvei^ 
in the letter which they afterwards wrote on the 16th of 
May, 1799, expressing their great satisfaction with the 
arrangements in Oude which had been formed by Sir John 
Shore, and with the disposition shown by the Vizir^ both 
to make the large pecimiary payments which were v»* 
quired at his hands, and to introduce the reforms into hit 
financial system which would alone enable to meet those 
demands, alluded to his military expenditure in the folr 
lowing terms : '^ The large, useless, and expensive militaxy 
establishment, within the Oude dominions, appears to ua 
to be one of the principal objects of economical reform^ and 
we have much satisfaction in finding that the subject his 
already oome under your consideration." ^ In his letter 
to the Besident, the Qovemor-General says, " My object 
is» that the Vizir should disband, as speedily as poesiUie^ 
the whole of his military force.'' The next part of the 
plan was to replace that force by an army exclusive^ 
British. This was what the Governor-General, with other 
Englishmen, called a reform of the military establishmenlt 
of the Vizir : the total annihilation of his military poirei^^ 
and the resignation of himself and his country to ths 
army of another state. The Vizir was indeed to retain as 
many, as might be necessary, of that kind of troops whidL 

> Papers, mt rapra, i. 8. 
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Here employed in coUeoting the taxes ; and as maoy as BOOK Yl. 
might be necessary for the purposes of state : an esta- cuaf. ul, 
bhshment of the Bori which his own aumils, or tax« ■ 

gMtherers^ enjoyed. ^7^ 

The Beeident was instmeted to avail himself of the 
aUurm into which the timidity of the Visir had been 
thrown by the rumours of the expedition of the King of 
the Afghans, to urge upon him the necessity of a ready 
concurrence with the Qovem(M>General's views. ''You 
will,** says the letter, ''remind his Excellency, that his 
military establishment was represented, by himself, to be 
not only inadequate to contribute any assistance towards 
the defence of his dominions ; but that, at the moment 
when the services of the British army were most urgently 
demanded on his frontier, he required the presence of a 
part of that force in his capital, for the express purpose of 
protecting his person and authority against the excesses 
of his own disaffected and disorderly troops. The in- 
ference to be drawn from these events is obviously, that 
the defence of his Excellency's dominioDS against foreign 
aiflaok, as well as their internal tranquillity can only be 
secured, by a reduction of his own useless, if not dangerous 
troops^ and by a proportionate augmentation of the British 
lorce in his pay. I am convinced this measure might be 
flfiected with a degree of advantage to his Excellency's 
finances^ little inferior to that which it promises to his 
military establishments ; and that his Excellency might 
obtain from the Gompcuiy a force of real efficiency at an 
expense ba below that which he now incurs in maintaining 
his own army in its present defective condition." 

*• The Vizir J** says the Governor-General, " might obtain 
• force : " when the force was to be the Company's, and 
the Yisir to have no fo^. In the very same letter, " It 
is not my intention," says the Gk>vemor-General, "that 
the British force to be furnished to his Excellency should 
become a part of his own army. The British force to be 
•abetituted in place of that part of his Excellency's army 
wMeh shall be reduced, will be in every respect the same 
ta the remainder of the Company's troops, and will be 
vilieved from time to time according to the orders of the 
Qoivienior-General in council" 

The negotiations respecting this affair appeared to the 
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BOOK VI. Govemor-Gteneral so important, that he was unwilling to 
CHAP. IX. intrust them to the qualifications of the Resident, Mr. 
-^— ^ Lumsden. Colonel Scott had attracted his confidence and 
1799. esteem ; and he resolved that to him the trust should be 
consigned. ''As I am aware,^ said he, in the same letter, 
to the Resident, ''that you will require the assistance of 
some able military officer in the execution of the arrange- 
ment proposed, I have requested Sir A. Clark to dispense 
with the services of Lieutenant-Colonel Scott, the Acyib- 
tant-Qeneral, who will be directed to proceed to Lucknow 
immediately, and to remain there for as long a period as 
may be necessary to the accomplishment of the objeota 
which I have in view." ^ In consequence of this intima- 
tion, Mr. Lumsden resigned ; and Colonel Scott was ap- 
pointed to the office of Resident. 

Colonel Scott proceeded to Lucknow in the month of 
June, bearing a letter from the Commander-in-Chie^ eze* 
cuting at that time, in the absence of the Govemop* 
General, the office of Vice-President of the Supreme 
Council. The Nawaub was desirous to postpone, rather 
than accelerate, all discussion upon a project, | of whiohi 
although he was not yet acquainted with its particulan^ 
the result, he was sufficiently aware, would be a large le* 
duction of his power : and Colonel Scott appears to hft?e 
been willing to employ some time in making himself ao- 
quainted with the situation of affairs, before he strongly 
pressed upon the Vizir the annihilation, called the refomii 
of his military establishment. To the usual causes of 
disorder and misrule, was at this time added another, in 
the suspension of the powers of the ministers, or prind- 
pal organs of government, whom, having been appointed 
under English authority, the Vizir dared not remove, but 
from whom he withheld his confidence, and the manago*. 
ment of his affairs. A circumstance, too, which peculiariy 
attracted the attention of the Resident was the hatied 
and contempt in which the Nabob himself was held bj^. 
his subjects. " The information," says he, " which yow» 
Lordship has received, of the unpopularity of his Exod*. 
lency, is probably far short of the real state ; as, confiDed; 
to the court, the only persons who attend the Durbar, ez« 
cepting the Nawaub's own sons, and occasionally Ahnaa 

1 See the Letter, with that to Sir A. Clarke, in papers, ut sapra, lli.4— t. 
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All KhaD, are a few penmouers, of whom his Excellency, BOOK YL 
from their known character, entertains no suspicion of chap. is. 
engaging in politics ; and it has not been without some — ^— 
difficulty that I have prevailed on native gentlemen of ^^^- 
respectable connexions to show themselves at the Durbar. 
— ^The present state of things, so degrading to the charao* 
ter of the Nawaub, so prejudicial to his own real interests^ 
and to the welfaeure of his country ; and, I may add — so 
discreditable to the English name, obviously calls for a 
radical reform. Major Scott's ideas of *' a radical reform," 
however, were all summed up in these words, " An open, 
efficient^ and respectable administration." Even this, 
however, he despaired of being able to establish without 
the immediate interference of the head of the English 
government. ''The evident design of the Nawaub," he 
declared, ''is to temporize and delay, that he may enjoy as 
long as possible the fruits of the present system of secret 
agency and intrigue."' 

On the 8th of September, the Resident writes to the 
Govemor-Qeneral, that, as soon after his arrival as prac- 
ticable, he had presented to the Nawaub Vizir the letter 
from the Vice-President, on the subject of the military 
reform ; that he had delivered to him a brief outline of 
the intended plan, and requested to receive his answer as 
soon as it had received a due degree of his consideration ; 
that after more than twenty days had elapsed, he had re- 
quested a communication from the Vizir, who named the 
third day succeeding the date of the letter he was then 
iVTiting, to converse with him on the subject. 

Aoooiding to the usual style of oriental politeness^ 
which permits no direct contradiction or negative to be 
af^lied to any proposition from an exalted man, the 
Nawab began by saying, " That the measure proposed was 
not impracticable, but such as he hoped might be accom- 
pliahed :*' he then observed, that he himself had, however, 
a |HX>poBition to offer, which^e would either communicate 
to the Governor-General, when he should honour Lucknow 
with his presence, or to the Resident, if he should be in- 
tFOsied with the execution of the scheme. He was pressed 
to disclose the nature of his proposition ; but in vain. He 

i Letter to the Goyernor-General, dated 7th September, 1799 ; papers, nt 
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BOO& yi, said he would call in two days, and dictate to the Beaidetit 

CHAP. IX. a memorandum on the sabjeot^ to be tranamitted to thfi 

' €k>yemor-Qeneral ; but this, when it was given, indicated 

1799. QQ more, than that *^ the proposition concerned himself 

personally, that it c<Mmected with his own ease the pros* 

perity of his government^ and in its operation oould be 

prejudicial to no person." ^ The removal of the ministor 

was the object at which, by the Resident^ he was supposed 

to aim. 

On the 20th of the same month, the Besident held tfe 
necessary to explain still further the discoveries which hO 
was enabled to make of the disposition and views of tho 
Vizir. " After attentively studying the character of Ida 
excellency, and acquainting myself as far as circumstaneeQ 
will allow, with the general tenor of his proceedings^ I am 
led to conclude that whilst he is determined to fulfil, with 
minute regularity, the peculiar engagements with thA 
Company, his views are directed to the enjoyment of % 
fiill authority over his household aJBfairs, hei^tary domi- 
nions, and subjects, according to the most strict interpre- 
tation of the clause of the seventeenth article of the treaty 
executed at Lucknow. — ^I have no conception that he 
aspires, either now or in prospect^ to pohtical independenoei 
What he aims at is independent management of the inte* 
rior concerns of his dominions, to the exclusion of all 
interference and inspection on the part of the English go- 
vernment, and to the gradual diminution of its influenoe 
over the internal administration of lus country." It was 
only on one account^ the cruel and destructive mode in 
which the country was governed, that the Resident thought 
the interference of the English government was to iK^ 
desired, ''since the exercise of it," says he, ''does not 
seem to have been intended by the late treaty, and is m^ 
equivocally disavowed by several declarations to his pn^ 
decessor." He had not thought it fitting, except in th(» 
way of allusion, to agitate agai^ the subject of the militaijr 
reforms.* 

Notwithstanding the right which clearly belonged tn 
the Nawab, of exercising without control the interior 9^ 
vemment of his country, the Gtovemor-General, by a lettic 
dated 26th of September, says, " The present condition 9f 

1 Fiapen, at supra, p. 14. < Ibid. p. 15, Ifi. 
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his gOTamment appears io preohide you from the informa- BOOK TL 
turn necesaary to your first atepa in tiie proposed reforms." chap. ix. 
This refers to the oomplaints of the Resident^ that the * 

Vizir carried on his administration by secret agents, not l**^* 
by the ostensible ministers ; whence it happened that tha 
Besident found no person qualified to give him the infor- 
mation which he required. ^ I shall hope,*' continued the 
Governor-General, *^that my applications to the Visir 
would remove every difficulty of this nature. — But, if I 
should be disappointed in this expectation, it will then 
become necessary for you, in my name, to insist, that the 
Vizir shall place his government in such a state, as shall 
afford you the requisite means of information, as well as 
of carrying the intended regulations into complete and 
apeedy effect." He adds, ** The great and immediate ob- 
ject of my solicitude is, to accomplish the reform of his 
Excellency's military establishment: — and accordingly, 
this point must be pressed upon him, with unremitted 
earnestness. His acquiescence in the measure must, how- 
ever, be totally unqualified by any conditions not neces- 
sarily connected with it." ^ 

The Vizir procrastinating both the disclosure of his 
secret^ and compliance with the proposition for the anni- 
hilation-reform of his military establishment, the Governor- 
General addressed him by letter on the 6th of November.' 
^The general considerations which render it extremely 
necessary and desirable that the arrangement respecting 
your military establishment should be carried into execu- 
tion without delay, have already been fully explained to 
your Excellency, and you have concurred with me in my 
view of the subject. One argument in favour of a speedy 
determination on this subject possibly may not have oc- 
curred to your mind, and I therefore take this occasion 
explicitly to state it to your Excellency." This argument 
was ; that the Company were bound by treaties to defend 
the dominions of his Excellency against all enemies ; that 
bis dommions were threatened by Zemaun Shah, and peiv 
haps by others ; that "• it might not be in the power of the 
British government, on a sudden emergency, to reinforce 
the troops in his Excellences country with sufficient ex- 
^edition; my firm opinion," continues the Govemor- 
> Papers, at supra, p. 16, 17. ' Despatv-hes, ii. 132. 
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BOOK YI. General, *' therefore is, that the Company can in no other 
CHAP. IX. manner fulfil effectuajlj their engagement to defend your 
■ Excellency's dominions^ against all enemies, than by maiib' 

1799. taining constantly in those dominions such a force M 
ahall at all times be adequate to your effectual protectiooy 
independently of any reinforcements which the ezigenoj 
might otherwise require." * This was, in other worda^ an 
explicit declaration, that the military force for the proteo* 
tion of Oude ought to be, at all times, even in the bosom 
of the most profound peace, at the utmost extent of a war* 
establishment ; than which a more monstrous propositicMi 
never issued from human organs ! As one of the mort 
essential principles of good government consists in reducing 
the peace-establishment of the mihtary force to its lowarti 
possible terms, and one of the most remarkable prinoiploi 
of bad government consists in upholding it beyond the 
limits of the most severe necessity ; so, few countries 
be placed in a situation which less demanded a 
peace-establishment, than the kingdom of Oude. On 
more than one half of all its frontiers, it was defended hj 
the British dominions, or inaccessible mountains. On the 
other half, it was not supposed in any danger of beiog 
attacked, except, either by the King of the Afghans, ivfao. 
was separated from it by the extent of several large kiiiig^ 
doms ; or by the Mahrattas, who were too distracted and* 
weak to be able to defend themselves. A peace-establiah- 
ment in Oude, at the perpetual extent of a war-establidie^ 
ment for defence against the Afghans, would be very littie 
more than matched by a proposition for a perpetual war* 
establishment in England, for fear of an invasion from th9 
Turks. 

Coercion was now to be employed ; and the plan of ii 
was this : without any further regard to the consent of 
the sovereign, British troops, to the proposed amoimlv 
were to march into the country : the sums required lor 
their maintenance were to be immediately demanded 
and the want of ability otherwise to comply with ifaB 
demand would compel him, it was supposed, to roHevtt 
himself from the expense of his own army, by putting an- 
end to its existence. - .v 

On what ground of justice was this proceeding bmltl 

1 Papers, nt rapra, p. S4, 25. 
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The Governor-General exhibited an argument: ''The BOOK VL 
seventh article of the treaty^ concluded with your Excel- chap. u« 
lenoy, by Sir John Shore, provides for the occasional ■ 

augmentation of the Company's troops in yoiu* Excellency's ^7^* 
dominions, in terms which evidently render the Company's 
government competent to decide at all times on the re- 
quisite amount of such augmentation. The same article 
binds your Elxcellency to defray the expense of any force 
which shall be deemed necessary by the Company for 
your defence." ^ The same argumentation was, by his 
Lordship's military secretary, repeated, more at length, to 
l^e Eesident. 

The treaty, concluded between the English government 
and the Nawaub, by Sir John Shore, clearly established 
two points, with regard to the military force to be main- 
tained at the expense of the Sovereign of Oude ; that there 
should be a certain regular, permanent establishment ; and 
also a power of making occasional augmentations. Enough; 
said the Governor-General, and his instruments ; let the 
occasional augmentations be made the permanent esta- 
blishment. When this point was settled, all the benefit 
was attained of arbitrary will ; for, as the amount of these 
augmentations was not specified, it remained with the 
Gk>vemor-General, upon the foimdation of a treaty which 
exactly defined the permanent establishment, to make 
that permaiient establishment any thing which he pleased. 
Such is the logic of the strong man towards the weak. 

Before this letter, written on the 5th of November, 
could be received by the Resident, and delivered to the 
Vizir, namely, on the 12th of the same month, the measure 
of which he had before announced the contemplation, and 
which he had hitherto preserved a mysterious secret, was 
disclosed. He had ahready, on several occasions, given 
yent to expressions of impatience, in regard to the diffi- 
culties of his government, and the inability imder which 
he found himself placed of commanding the respect or 
obedience of his subjects. These expressions had been so 
pointed as sometimes to raise in the mind of the Eesident 
a conjecture, that he was meditating a plan of retreat 
from the burdens of government. But at the same time, 
zegalations of state were projected, buildiogs were planned, 

1 Papers, at snpra, p. 26. 
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BOOK YL household arrangements were formed, and other thingi 
'CRAP. IX. went on, so much in unison with views of permanency, thai 
'■ the Eesident would not encourage the conjecture which 
1799. sometimes presented itself to his mind. Having i^ 
pointed the morning of the 12th, to meet with him oa 
business of importance, the Vizir, says the Besidenli 
** began by observing that he had frequently declared to 
me the impossibility of his conducting the afiairs of his 
country, under existing circumstances ; that probabfy I 
had not comprehended the full drift of these ezpressiQni^ 
or conceived they were uttered in a moment of ill-humour; 
that the real meaning of them was an earnest desire to 
relinquish a government which he could not manage with 
satisfaction to himself, or advantage to his subjects." Hie 
added, in the course of the conversation, ** That his mind 
was not disposed to the cares and fatigues of govemmflot j 
that as one of his sons would be raised to the musnud, his 
name would remain ; and that he was possessed of money 
sufficient for his support, and the gratification of all fail 
his desires in a private station." In a second oonvenW' 
tion, on the *moming of the 14th, the Vizir entered iafto 
some further explanation of the motives which impeOod 
him to the design of abdication, which " consisted,'* oayi 
the Resident, ** in general accusations against the reftio^ 
tory and perverse disposition of the people at laige ; of 
complaints of the want of fidelity and zeal in the men iip> 
mediately about his person ; of the arrogance of somo of 
the aumils, and of the open disobedience of others." 

" Whatever pleasure," says the Resident, "this exposan 
of his intentions afforded to myself, and whatever eventual 
benefits I foresaw to the interests of the two states, from 
the execution of them, I thought it my duty to exportu- 
late with his Excellency, on so extraordinary resolatioi^ 
by such arguments as occurred to me on the occasion. I 
replied that the remedy to this aggregate of evils was eosy, 
and within his own power ; that a strong and just admi^ 
nistration would ensure the obedience of the bulk of fak 
subjects on the firm principle of attachment to his 
and government ; that a conciliatory and encouraging 
duct on his part would secure fidelity and enliven fled; 
that the reform of the military establishment was the i^o* 
cific measure that would curb the arrogance of the aumils; 
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and in conclnsion I pledged myself^ if his Excelleocj BOOK VL 
would reject the advice of interested fiivourites, and be chap, iz . 
gnided by the impartial and friendly counsel which your ■ 

Lordship would convey to him through mo, that the ^^^* 
afihirs of his government could be conducted with ease to 
himwelf, to the acquisition of a high reputation, and to the 
prosperity and happiness of his subjects." 

To a question in regard to the military reform, the Vizir 
replied, that^ under his determination of resigning the 
government^ all discussion of that subject was useless. In 
this opinion the Resident acquiesced ; and he deemed it 
for the present^ inexpedient to produce the Qovemor- 
GJeneraTs letter of the 5th. With respect to the treasures 
and jewels left by the late Nawaub, he desired instruction ; 
as from the expressions of the Vizir, and his character for 
avarice, he thought it was probably his intention to carry 
them along with him to the place of his retreat.* 

The pleasure, which the Resident expressed, at the 
prospect of the Nabob's abdication, was faint, compared 
with the eagerness of the Governor-General iu grasping at 
the prey. ** I am directed," says the military secretary, 
nnd^ date of the 2l8t of the same month, ** by the Right 
Honourable the Govemor-^^neral, to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letters of the 12th and 14th instant. 

'^ His Lordship is preparing detailed instructions to you, 
f(»r the regulation of your conduct under the delicate 
and important circumstances stated in those letters. In 
the mean time he has directed me to communicate to you 
his sentiments on such parts of your despatch of the 
12th instant^ as appear to his Lordship to require imme- 
diate notice. 

•The proposition of the Vizir is pregnant with such 
benefit, not only to the Company, but to the inhabitants 
of Oudc, that his Lordship thinks it cannot be too much 
encouraged ; and that there are no circumstances which 
shall be allowed to impede the accomplishment of the 
grand object which it leads to. This object his Lordship 
oooaiderB to be the acquisition by the Company of the 
ezdusive authority, civil and military, over the dominions 
of Oode. 
' ^His Lordship does not consider the formal abdication 

* Papers, at sapra, p. ^—31. 
VOIh VL L 
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BOOR TL c«f libs acfTtTr-.rr.rj zj lie TLzir lo be oeocBBuy to thiB 
CHAT. iz. ezii. Oi: libs occirfcrr. Lr *;TeY-'''ifriAs. that step^ by neoeft- 

aarilT ;»siisz & ::^issi;jd iriiib z^Ecird to the saooeoBiony 

vc^i inTi^Te 3S iz. accis eci^bfcrrfcahmwit. His Lordship 
is xhcT :f •:i-i=i:-=. ilrr^-::-!^ i^i the mode of proceeding 
on iLe prc'jijsiii:'- of lis Tizir. m^ist be» bya secret treoky 
viih Lis £xceIler.CT : vii^h sh&II s«ipulat«^ on his ptrt^ 
tL&i fr-:>2[i hz-d &f:er & perlco. to be appointed by this gp- 
Tenisierii. ihe <>: cirCeie aui2iori^T. civil and military, of the 
doniiiifons cf Ouie shall vest izz. asd be exercised by and 
in the name oi the Coaip asit. 

-In this tTEAiT his lordship prdpofies, that the sons 
of the Vizir shall be no ninher mentioned than may be 
necessary for the purpose of securing to them a suitable 
provision. 

*^ With respect to what you have stated, relatiye to the 
wealth of the state, if the anangement in the oontemphr 
tion of the Govemor-Geueral should be agreed to by the 
Vizir, his Lordship will feel but little difficulty in aUowiog 
his ExceUencT to appropriate it to his own use, stipaktiDg 
only on behalf of the Company, that all arrears of sabddy, 
or of whatever description, due to the Company, shall be 
previously discharged in full by his Excellency." ^ 

'' In conformity with these ideas, the draught of a tnatj 
was speedily prepared, aod sent to the Resident^ aooem- 
panied by notes for a memorial explanatory of the groonds 
of the several articles. The ardour of the Qovemor- 
Greneral embraced the object as accomplished, or sure of 
its accomplishment. In pursuance of orders, the Gonh 
mander of the troops in Oude deUvered in what ms 
entitled a ^ Memoir of the Precautionary Movementfl^ and 
Distribution of the Company's Troops, for the purpose ci 
establishing the exclusive Control and Authority of the 
Company over the Dominions of Oude." * 

In the transmission of intelligencei, receipt of instmo- 
tions, and other preparatives, time was spent till the IMh 
of December ; on which day, the plan of the Gk>TaEiiok>- 
Genera], in relation to the measure of abdicatioDy W 
communicated for the first time to the Vizir, in the 
matured form of the draught of a treaty. After remarkiQg 
upon the calmness with which the Vizir perosed the 

1 Papers, at supra, p. 31, 32. * Ibid. p. 40—48. 
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treaty, and his olwervatioDa upon some inferior pointn, BOOK VI. 
''His Excellency," the Besident, says, *^ who had not c^sixr. ii. 
thoroughly comprehended the extent of the first article, «— * 
asked what meaning I annexed to it. Referring him to ^7^* 
the article itself I replied, that it vested the whole ad- 
ministration of the country in the hands of the English 
Company. He then asked, what portion of authority was 
to remain with his successor ; to which I replied that the 
plan did not provide for a successor. His Excellency 
continued his inquiries, by asking, whether a &mily which 
had been established for a number of years, was to aban- 
don the sovereignty of its hereditary dominions ] I replied 
-that your Lordship's justice and liberality had made an 
ample provision for the comfort and independence of that 
fjEuiiily ; and briefly explained the consideration which had 
induced your Lordship to stipulate that his Excellency 
should commit the sole and exclusive administration of 
Oude to the Company in perpetuity." From this con- 
versation, the Resident adds, ^ I can hardly venture to 
draw any conclusion : and shall, therefore, only observe, 
that though his Excellency is perfectly master of conceal- 
ing his passions, yet<, if he had entertained an immovable 
repugnance to the basis of the treaty, he could scarcely 
have disguised it under smiles, and an imaltered coun- 
tenance."^ 

A paper drawn up at the request of the Vizir by the 
Besident, and afterwards altered by the Vizir to a corre- 
spondence with his own feelings, was transmitted to the 
Cbvemor-Genera], as the authentic enunciation of his de- 
8^ of abdication.' In answer to this, a very long paper, 
dated the 16th December, was received from the Govemor- 
GteneraL The purpose of tlus document was to corro- 
borate the ideas on which, in the mind of the Vizir, the 
plan of abdication was supposed to be founded ; and to 
convince him of the impossibility of reconciling his design 
with the appointment of a successor, or any other scheme 
than that of transferring the undivided sovereignty of the 
country to the English.* 

■ Pftpttn, at supra, p. 68. .. , , 

s It was a memorandum of the resnlt of the conyersation held with the 

BMidaBt, drawn up in Persian, and approved of, with some corrections, by the 

Yixler. Dispatches, ii. 158.— W. 
* This is a rery onfUr riew of the scope of the document in question, the 
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Lordship would have called upon him for an explanation BOOK VI, 
of those circumstances and causes. chap. ix. 

** His Excellency proceeded, that the proposition o£fered — »— 
by your Lordship was so repugnant to his feelings ; de- 1792. 
parted so widely, in a most essential point, from the 
principle on which he wished to relinquish the govern- 
ment ; and would, were he to accept it^ bring upon him 
such indeUble disgrace and odium, that he could never 
▼olimtarily subscribe to it. The sovereignty, he added, of 
these dominions, had been in the family near a hundred 
years ; and the transfer of it to the Company, imdcr the 
stipulations proposed by your Lordship, would, in fact^ be 
a eude of it for money and jewels ; that every sentiment of 
respect for the name of his ancestors, and every consider- 
^on for his posterity, combined to preclude him from 
assenting to so great a sacrifice for the attainment of his 
personal ease and advantage. His Excellency concluded, 
tiiat the power and strength of the Company placed every 
thing at your Lordship's disposal. 

** Upon stating to his Elxcellency all the arguments sug- 
gested by your Lordship against the nomination of a 
successor, his Excellency replied ; that under your Lord- 
ship's determination not to consent to that part of his 
proposition, he was ready to abandon his design of retire- 
ment^ and to retain the charge of the government." 

If this resolution was adopted, the Eesident called to 
his lecollection, the reform of his military establishment, 
the accomplishment of which would be immediately en- 
forced. ** I must here," says the letter of the Resident, 
''beg leave to call your Lordship's particular attention to 
his reply on this point ; as tending to discover his real 
aenitiments ; and perhaps the true meaning of the words 
' certain causes^' so repeatedly dwelt upon, and so indus- 
tnoosly concealed. Hia Excellency observed, that the 
reform of his military establishment upon the principles 
proposed by your Lordship, would annihilate his authority 
in kis own dominions." ^ 

Intelligence of these declarations on the part of the 
JIhdr appears to have disappointed and provoked the Go- 
Tomor-General in no ordinary degree. On the 27th of 
December, the Secretary writes : '* My dear Scott, I am 

I Papers, nt supra, p. 62. 
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BOOK VI. directed by Lord Momington to acknowledge the receipt 
CHAP. IX. of your letter of the 19th instant to his Lordship's ad- 
— — dress. His Lordship is extremely disgusted at the 
1799. duplicity and insincerity which mark the conduct of the 
Nabob Vizir on the present occasion ; and cannot but 
strongly suspect, that his Excellency's principal, if not 
sole, view in the late transaction, has been to ward off the 
reform of his military establishment, imtil the advanced 
period of the season should render it impracticable, at 
least during the present year." * And in the letter of the 
Oovemor- General to the home authorities, dated the 25th 
of January, 1800, he says, " I am concerned to inform your 
honourable Committee that I have every reason to believ^ 
that the proposition of the Nabob Vizir to abdicate the 
sovereignty of his dominions (a copy of which was trans^ 
mitted with my separate letter of the 28th of November) 
was illusory from the commencement, and designed to 
defeat, by artificial delays, the proposed reform of his 
Excellency's military establishments.'* • 

The truth is, that the vivacity of the Qovemor-Gteneral 
in the pursuit of his object was far too great. Had the 
sincerity of the Vizir been ever so indisputable, it was 
one thing to abdicate in favour of his son ; a very difier- 
ent thing to abdicate in favour of the East India Com- 
pany ; and from a proposition to this effect, presented 
nakedly and impetuously, as that was of the Gbvemor- 
Qeneral, it ought to have been expected that he would 
revolt. At the same time, it might have been regarded 
as probable, that if the externals of royalty were left to 
his son, he would be induced to dispense with the sub- 
stantials. The Governor-General should have gone to 
Lucknow himself, when the imposing presence of his 
authority would have forcibly wrought upon a mind so 
timid, and accustomed to shrink before superior power, 
as that of the Vizir. The Governor-General, too, had so 
lately recognised the policy of setting up the shadow of 
a sovereign,' that the eagerness is the more remarkable^ 
with which in this case he strove to escape from it. 
When the substance had been held for a time, it would 
have been easy to deal with the shadow, as experience 
might direct. 

> Papers, ut tupra, p. 67. « Ibid. ▼. 4. 

s Vido supra, p. 162, (viz. the case of Mysore.) 
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Disappointed in his eager expectation, and piqued at BOOK VI. 
the idea of having been duped, the Giovernor-Qeneral chap. iz« 
resolved to proceed in his plan for the military reform — ^ 
without a moment's delay. The reason for hurry was the 1^^* 
greater, because the season approached when additional 
inconvenience would attend the movement of the troops. 
''The Resident," says the Governor-General himself, in 
another letter to the home authorities,^ ''was directed 
immediately^ either from himself, or in concert with the 
commanding officer at Cawnpore, as the nature of the 
case might appear to him to require, to direct the several 
corps to move to such points of his Excellency's domi- 
nions, as might appear most advisable ; giving due notice 
to his Excellency of the entrance of the augmentation 
of the troops into his territories, and calling upon his 
Excellency to adopt the requisite measures for the regular 
payment of the additional force. 

On the 4th of January, 1800, "I informed," says the 
Resident, " his Excellency, that the first division of the 
troopS) intended by your Lordship to augment the force 
in Oude, as stated in the paper which I had presented to 
him, was now in a situation immediately to enter his 
Excellency's dominions ; and that I was anxious to advise 
with, him on their destination. He entreated that no 
fiteps might be taken for their actual march into his 
dominions, until I had seen and reflected upon the sen- 
timents which he was then employed in committing to 
paper, and upon some propositions he had to offer. I 
assured him it was totally impossible to delay the march 
of troops ; but that, as it would require a day or two to 
arrange a place for their distribution, if his Excellency 
would, in that space, come forward, in an unreserved man- 
ner, with any specific propositions, I should be enabled 
to judge what weight to allow them, and how far they 
would authorize me to suspend the progress of the corps. 
His Excellency having observed that his assent had not 
yet been given to the augmentation of the troops, I ex- 
plained to him the principle on which your Lordship's 
determination was founded. To which he replied, that, 
if the measure was to be carried into execution, whether 
with, or without his approbation, there was no occasion 

1 Dated the 31st of August, 1800; papers, at supra, v. 10. 
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BOOK VI. for coDsalting Kim.'' To this last oheervMoa the Ben- 
CHAP. IX. dent found it not conrenient to make any answery and 
'~~~"~' immediatelv diverted the diacoarae to another point of 
1800. ^g subject.* 

On the l'5th of Jannazj, the Nabob commnmcated to 
the Resident a paper in which he thus addressed him : 
** You, Sir, well know, that the pn^wsed plan never, in any 
measure, met with mj approbation or acceptance ; mod 
that, in the whole course of mj correspondence with the 
Governor-General, on this subject, not one of my letten 
contains my acquiescence to the said plan." 

He says again, ^ It may fsdrly be concluded from Lord 
Momington's letters, that arrangements for the additionld 
troops were not to take effect, until funds should be pro- 
vided for their support, by the dismission of my battih 
lions. Nothing having as yet been agreed upon, respecting 
the disbanrling of the latter, and the additional Ck>mpan7'B 
troops being on their march, whence are the funds to be 
derived for their payment 1 Their sudden approach, too^ 
leaves no time to form arrangements for them." 

''Notwithstanding/' says he, ''I am well assured that^ in 
consequence of the measure, thousands of people may 
be deprived cf their subsistence ; and that^ by the die- 
banding of my troops, serious commotions and alanns 
will take place in the capital (for which reason I give 
previous warning of its mischievous effects), yet^ dreadiqg 
his Lordship's displeasure, and with the sole view of 
pleasing him, I am compelled to grant my assent to the 
introduction of the plan." 

He then proceeds to enumerate certain things^ whidh 
ho still desired, as conditions imder which the measure^ 
if unavoidable, might take its effect. The first was, that 
the augmentation of the troops should not be carried 
beyond the extent of his means. Another was, that tiia 
additional force should be kept in one body, and perma- 
nently stationed in one place, which would render it mon 
efficient against Zemaun Shah, and other enemies, defence 
against whom was its only pretext. A further condition 
was, that the English commander should not interfere 
with the collection of the revenue. After several other 
propositions of minor importance, he said, ^From the 

1 Papers, ut supra, iii. 78. 
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Idndness of tlie Sircar of the Company I am led to expect, BOOK V L 
thai, having, in the present instance, in order to avoid ohap. iz. 
the Gk)vemor-Qeneral's displeasure, given my consent to — 
the introduction, as far as possible, of the plan, I shall not ^^^' 
in future be troubled with fresh proponitious." * 

On the 18th, a paper or memorial, the draught of which 
had been communicated to the Resident on the 1 1th, was 
despatched by the Vizir to the Qovernor-GeueraL lie 
b^^n by adverting to the length of time his ancestors 
had enjoyed the unlimited sovereignty of these pro- 
vinces. He described the dangers which had threatened 
the government of his brother, as well from foreign foes 
as the disaffection of his troops. ** Notwitlistanding," 
said he, " these circumstances, it never once ehtered the 
imagination of the British rulers to introduce such in- 
novations, and carry into effect such arrangements, as 
those now suggested by your Lordship." He then de- 
scribed how completely he was the creature and dependant 
of the Company, and said ** it was in all ages and coun- 
tries the practice of powerful and liberal sovereigns to 
spare neither expense nor trouble in assisting those whom 
they have once taken under their protection. Should the 
Company," said he, " no longer puttiug confidence in the 
sincerity of my friendship, deprive me of the direction 
of my own army, and spread their troox)s over my do- 
minions^ my authority in the provinces would be annihi- 
lated ; nor would my orders be attended to on any occasion, 
whether trifling or momentous. Making myself^ however, 
sure," he adds, " that it never can have been your Lord- 
ship^B intention, or conformable to your wish, to distrust, 
degrade me, or lessen my authority in these dominions, 
I shall without ceremony disclose to your Lordship my 
unfeigned sentiments and wishes." And he then pro- 
oeeds to remonstrate against the measure by a train of 
reasoning, not unskilfully conceived. *^ By a reference," said 
hfi^ '^ to the second article of the treaty, it will be evident 
to your Lordship, that on my accession to the musnud, 
the force designed for the defence of these dominions was 
increased beyond what it had been in any former period ; 
whilst on my part I agreed to defray the expense of the 
paid augmentation. But in no part of the said article is 

1 Papers, at supra, ili. 77, 78. 
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BOOK VI. it written or hinted, that, after the lapse of a certain 
CHAP. IX. number of years, a further permanent augmentation should 

' take place. And to deviate in any degree from the said 

1800. treaty appears to be unnecessary. — From an inspection 
of the 7th article, we learn, that, after the conclusion of 
the treaty in question, no further augmentation is to be 
made, excepting in cases of necessity ; and that the in- 
crease is to be proportioned to the emergency, and endure 
but as long as the necessity exists. An augmentation of 
the troops, without existing necessity, and making me 
answerable for the expense attending the increase, is 
inconsistent with the treaty, and seems inexpedient. — 
Towards the latter end of the 17th article, it is stipu- 
lated, * that all transactions between the two states shall 
be carried on with the greatest cordiality and harmony, 
and that the Nawab shall possess full authority over his 
household affairs, hereditary dominions, his troops, and 
his subjects.' Should the management of the army be 
taken from under my direction, I ask where is my autho- 
rity over my household affairs, hereditary dominions, over 
my troops, and over my subjects 1 — From the above con- 
siderations, and from the magnanimity of the Sircar of 
the English Company^ I am induced to expect from your 
Lordship's kindness, that, putting the fullest trust and 
confidence in my friendship and attachment on every 
occasion, you will, in conformity to the treaty, leave me 
in possession of the full authority over my dominions, 
army and subjects. — The fame of the Company will, by 
these means, be diffused over the face of the ea^th ; and, 
my reputation increasing, I shall continue to offer up 
prayers for the prosperity of the Company." * 

This remonstrance, which it is impossible to answer, 
the Governor-General found, in the forms of ceremony, 
a pretext for treating as an insult ; and for not answering 
it. The following communication, signed by the secrestaiy, 
was forwarded by express to the Resident. " Your letter 
of the 18th instant, with its several enclosures, has been 
received by the Right Honourable the Governor-General 
— His Lordship, not thinking proper to receive, in its 
present form the written communication made to you 
by the Nabob Vi2dr on the 11th instant, as an answdf 

1 Papers, at supra, ill. 87, 88. 
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to his Lordship's letter of the 5th November last to his BOOK VL 
Excellency — directs, that you lose no time in returning chap. ix. 
the original of that communication to his Excellency, ■ 

accompanying the delivery of it with the following ob- 1800. 
servations, in the name of the Governor-General : — The 
mode adopted in the present instance by his Excellency 
of replying to a public letter from the Governor-General, 
attested by his Lordship's seal and signature, and written 
on a subject of the most momentary concern to the 
mutual interests of the Company and of his Excellency, 
besides indicating a levity totally unsuitable to the occa- 
sion, is highly deficient in the respect due from his Ex- 
cellency to the first British authority in India : — His 
Lordship^ therefore, declines making any remarks on the 
paper which you have transmitted, and desires that the 
Nabob Vizir may be called on to reply to his Lordship's 
letter of the 6th November, in the manner described no 
less by reason than by established usage ; if, in formally 
answering his Lordship's letter, his Excellency should 
think proper to impeach the honour and justice of the 
British government, in similar terms to those employed 
in the paper dehvered to you on the 11th instant, the 
Governor-General will then consider, how such imfounded 
calumnies, and gross misrepresentations both of facts and 
arguments, deserve to be noticed." This was language 
to a legitimate hereditary sovereign ! The course of pro- 
cedure is worthy of notice. A party to a treaty fulfils all 
its conditions with a punctuality, which, in his place, was 
altogether unexampled : a gross infringement of that 
treaty, or at least what appears to him a gross infringe- 
ment, is about to be committed on the other side : he 
points out clearly, but in the most humble language, 
savouring of abjectness, much more than disrespect, the 
inconsistency which appeal's- to him to exist between the 
treaty and the conduct : this is represented by the other 
party as an impeachment of their honour and justice ; 
find if no guilt existed before to form a ground for punish- 
ing the party who declines compliance with their will, 
a guilt is now contracted which hardly any punishment 
can expiate. This, it is evident, is a course, by which 
no infringement of a treaty can ever be destitute of a 
justification. If the party injured submits m\.l[io\x\. «b 
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BOOK YI. word, his consent is alleged. If he complains, he is 

CHAP. IX. treated as impeaching the honour and justice of his 

■ superior ; a crime of so prodigious a magnitude, as to set 

1800. j^Q superior above all obligation to such a worthless 

connexion. 

But this is not the whole of the message which the 
Resident was commanded to deliver, in the name of the 
Governor-General, to the Vizir: "The Govemor-Genersl 
further directs, that you peremptorily insist on the Na- 
bob Vizir furnishing a detailed answer to the paper trans- 
mitted by his Lordship, on the 16th December last^ for 
his Excellency's information and consideration ; and that* 
such answer be duly attested by his Excellency's signature, 
in the same manner as his Lordship's paper was formally 
attested by the signature of his Lordship : his Excellency's 
early compliance with this demand is equally due to tiie 
dignity of this government, and to the candour of its 
proceedings ; in consequence of his Excellency's own spon- 
taneous proposal to abdicate the sovereignty of his do^ 
minions ; if his Lordship's manner of receiving and an- 
swering that extraordinary proposition of the Vizir appeals 
in any degree objectionable to his Excellency, it behoves 
his Excellency clearly to state his objections, in the most 
formal and authentic mode ; otherwise the Governor^ 
General must, and will conclude, that his Excellenoy'a 
original proposition was purposely illusory ; and it will. 
become his Lordship's duty to treat it accordingly, as 
an imworthy attempt to deceive the British Govemmeni.. 
In all the transactions of his Lordship*s government, since 
his arrival in India, he has pursued a plain and direct 
course ; and he is determined to adhere to the same in- 
variable system of just and honourable policy, nor will 
he be diverted from the system, by any machination of 
artifice, duplicity, or treachery, which may be opposed to 
him ; he has already found the advantage of this 0OQip» 
in frustrating the projects of the enemies of Great Britain 
in India ; and he is satisfied that it will prove eqiiaEy 
efficacious in confirming the faith of his allies." Tha. 
earnestness with which the Governor-General desired that' 
this message should be delivered with unimpaired vigour^ 
to the Nawab, is visible in the immediately succeeding^' 
paragi*aph of the same letter : ^' A copy of the foregoing 
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observations, in Persian, attested by the signature of the BOOK VL 
Governor-General himself, will be forwarded to you by c"ap. ix. 
the Persian translator : and his Lordship directs that you 
communicate the same to the Nabob Vizir, either in case 
you shoidd have any reason to suppose that his Excellency 
is likely to entertain the smallest doubt of your bein^^ 
not only authorized, but commanded by his Lordship, to 
convey to his Excellency the message contained in the 
preceding paragraphs, as nearly as possible in the terms 
in which they are expressed ; or, in the event of your 
thinking that the document, attested by his Lordship^s 
signature, will be more impressive than the verbal mode 
of communication." ^ 

On the 20th and 28th of January, the Resident com- 
plained to the Governor-General, that the Vizir, instead 
of giving his cordial assistance, in carrying into execution 
the measure of annihilating his army, was rather placing 
impediments in the way ; by insisting that the English 
additional force should not be dispersed in small bodies 
over the country ; by withholding the statement which 
had been required of the amount and distribution of his 
own battalions ; and by delaying to issue the perwannahs 
necessary to ensure provisions to the additional troops. 
With regard to the last article, the Resident, however, 
issued his own orders ; and such was the state of the 
government, that they were punctually obeyed.' 

The Resident deferred the message to the Vizir, till the 
Persian translation arrived. ^ Having received," says he, 
^on the 28th, in the evening, the translation in Persian 
of your Lordship's message to the Nawab Vizir, I waited 
upon his Excellency on the 29th in the afternoon, and, in 
obedience to your Lordship's commands, returned to him, 
in the most formal manner, the original draught of his 
proposed letter to your Lordship, accompanied with the 
paper of observations. His Excellency discovered con- 
siderable agitation in the perusal of the paper ; and he 
expressed very poignant regret, at having unintentionally, 
aa he affirmed, drawn upon himself such solemn animad- 
versions from your Lordship. — It would, his Excellency 
observed, be the extreme of ingratitude and folly, wan- 
tonly to provoke the displeasure of that power, on which 

1 Vaigen, ut supra, ii!. 89. > Ibid. iii. 89, 90. 
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fiOOK YI. alone he relied, for the preservation of his honour, and 
CHAP. IX. the support of his authority. He attempted to apologise 

for the paper, by saying, that he meant it merely as a 

1800. representation of arguments which might be produced, 
and not as a formal declaration of his own sentimental 
and on that account had adopted the mode which your 
Lordship had viewed in so exceptionable a Ught. In re* 
spect to the neglect in replying to the paper which had 
been submitted by your Lordship for his information and 
consideration, his Excellency assured me, that it aroaa 
from his inability to pursue, and reply, in detail, to the 
extensive train of reasoning which your Lordship had 
employed ; and that he hoped your Lordship would hav« 
received the verbal communication, made through me, of 
the impossibility of his acceding to your Lordship's re- 
commendation, as a full, and respectful answer. — Hia 
Excellency asked, for what purpose, or to what avail, 
could the attempt be, to deceive your Lordship by illusoxy 
propositions 1" * 

The intelligence from the Resident, that oppositioa 
rather than assistance was given by the Vizir to the 
execution of a measure of which he so highly disapproved, 
produced a long letter of violent animadversions from the 
Governor-General, in which he told the harassed and 
trembling Vizir, " the means which your Excellency haa 
employed to delay, and ultimately to frustrate, the execa^ 
tion of the above-mentioned plan, are calculated . to de* 
grade your character, to destroy all confidence betweeil 
your Excellency and the British government, to prodooe 
confusion and disorder in your dominions, and to injure 
the most important interests of the Company, to such a 
degree, as may be deemed nearly equivalent to positive 
hostility on your part." — " The conduct of your Ezoellenfly, 
in this instance,'* he afterwards adds, ''is of a nature flo 
unequivocally hostile, and may prove so injiuious to eveiy 
interest, both of your Excellency and of the Companjj 
that your perseverance in so dangerous a course will leav# 
me no other alternative, than that of considering att 
amicable engagements between the Company and your 
Excellency to be dissolved." ^ — ^This was most diBtinoUy te 

1 Papers, nt supra, ill. 91 , 92. 
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declare, that if he did not immediately comply, the Qo- BOOK VI. 
yemor-Gteneral would make war upon him. And aiuoe chap. ix. 
this was the motive depended upon, in truth, from the ■ 
banning, would not the direct and manly course have 1^*00 
answered the main purpose equally well, and all other 
purposes a great deal better 1 We are the masters ; such 
is our will : nothing short of strict and prompt obedience 
will be endured. 

So ardent were the desires of the Qovemor-Qeneral 
and so much was he accustomed to assume everything on 
which his conclusions depended, that he maintained, in 
this letter, to the face of the Vizir, that of the plan for 
annihilating his army, the Vizir had, *^ after full delibera- 
tion, expressed his entire approbation."* 

Before the end of Febi*uary, the Vizir felt convinced, 
that compliance could not be evaded. The money de- 
manded on account of the additional forces was paid; 
and orders were issued for commencing the discharge of 
of his own battalions. The business of dismissing the 
troops occupied a considerable time; and was retarded 
by the necessity of employing a portion of them in col- 
lecting the taxes which were then due. It was a matter 
of considerable delicacy, to avoid commotion, and the 
demand for bloodshed, where so many armed men were 
about to be deprived of their accustomed means of sub- 
sistence. The business was conducted in a manner highly 
creditable to the ability as well as the feelings of the 
gentlemen upon whom it devolved. It was the disposi- 
tion, and the principle of the Governor-General, to treat 
with generosity the individuals upon whom the measures 
of his government might heavily press. As considerable 
arrears were always due to native ^oops, and seldom fully 
paid, the complete discharge of arrears, on which the 
"FVig lifth government insisted, was a powerful instrument 
of conciliation. When dissatisfaction anywhere appeared, 
every effort was employed to correct misapprehension ; 
patience was exercise^ ; the means of coercion were 
xather exhibited, than used; pardon was liberally ex- 
tended, even where resistance had been overcome ; and 
before the end of the year, the measure was in a gi*eat 

> Papers, nft fnpra, iii. 96—101. 
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BOOK YI. part carried into effect without bloodshed or oonch 

cuAP. IX. motion.' 

•"^""^ In the month of November, 1800, when a demand for a 
1800. second body of new troops was presented to the Viar, he 
complained, by letter, to the Resident, in the foEowiDg 
terms : ^ The state of the coUections of the countiy is 
not miknown to you. You know with what diffiouttieB 
and exertions they are realized, and hence I feel a great 
degree of solicitude and apprehension, lest, if I shoold 
fail at a season of exigency, my responsibility should be 
impeached : I, therefore, wrote to you, that, imtil I was 
secure of resources to answer the demands, I could not 
become responsible : Accordingly, Jye Sookh Roy has 
been directed to prepare a statement of the condition of 
the country, with respect to its resources. You shall be 
informed when it is ready ; and you can then come and 
inspect it ; and, in concert, devise resources for the ad- 
ditional demands, according to the assets ; and I will act 
accordingly.*' In another part of the same letter, he said, 
** Formerly, in the plan proposed for the reform of the 
military, it was written, * That the resources for the ex- 
pense of the new troops would be found in the reduction 
of those of his Excellency:' Although the resources for 
the payment of the new British troops were not found in 
the reduction of those of the Sircar ; now that you writer 
to have the charges of other new troops added to the 
debit of the state, when the reduction of the military hai 
not yet supplied resources for the payment of the chaiges 
of the former new troops, how can I take upon myself to 
defray the charges of these new troops, without subject- 
ing the Sircar to the imputation of a breach of faith.* 

Of these complaints, the Governor-General rapidly 
availed himself to found on them pretensions of a new 
description. '^If," said he, in a letter to the Resident^ 
dated 22nd of January, 1801, " the alarming crisis be now 
approaching, in which his Excellency can no longer fblfil 
his public engagements to the Company, this calamity 
must be imputed principally to his neglect of my repeated 
advice and earnest representations. The augmented 

1 Papers, nt supra, iii. IIP — 140, containing the corresi>ondenoe on the dli* 
banding of the troops. 
9 Ibid. iU. ML— M. Despatches, U. 42S.— W. 
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chaiges might have been amply provided for, if his Ex- BOOK VI. 
cellencj had yigoronslj and cordially co-operated with me, cbap. is. 
in the salutary and economical measure of disbanding his ' 

own undisciplined troops. It is now become the duty of ^^1* 
the British government^ to interpose effectually, for the 
protection of his interests, as weU as those of the Com- 
pany, which are menaced with common and speedy de- 
struction, by the rapid decline of the general resources 
of his Excellency's dominions." It may be observed, as 
we go on, that if the prompt disbanding of the forces of 
the Vizir would disengage a revenue perfectly equal, and 
more than equal, as had all along been confidently af- 
fiimed, to the charge created by the additional force, the 
delay which the reluctance of the Vizir occasioned, and 
which was now overcome, could only occasion a temporary 
embarrassment ; and that menace of common and speedy 
destruction, of which the Govemor-Qeneral so tragically 
spoke^ had no existence. Or, that^ on the other hand, if 
the menace of destruction was real, the pretence of find- 
ing in the discharge of the Vizir^s battalions, an ample 
resource for the new impositions, vras void of foundation. 
The letter goes on, ''The Vizir is already apprized, that I 
have long lamented the various defects of the system by 
which the affurs of his Excellency's government are ad- 
ministered. Conscious of the same defects, his Excellency 
has repeatedly expressed a wish to correct them by the 
assistance of the British government. The continuance 
of the present system will exhaust the country to such a 
degree, as to preclude the possibility of realizing the 
subsidy. In place of inveterate and growing abuses must 
be substituted a wise and benevolent plan of government, 
calculated to inspire the people with confidence in the 
security of property and of life ; to encourage industry ; and 
establish order and submission to the just authority of 
the state, on the solid foundations of gratitude for bene- 
fits received, and expectation of continued security." The 
Goyemor-CJeneral here establishes the goodness of govern- 
ment^ "as the solid foundation of submission to its 
authority." He would not add, what was equally true, 
that there ought to be no submission without it. 

The following passage of the letter deserves profound re- 
gard. ** Having," continues the Gbvemor-General, "maturely 

TOL. VL M 
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BOOK Yl. coDsidered these circumBtancefl^ with the attention and 
CHAP. iz. deliberation which the importanoe of the subject ze- 
— ^— quires^ I am satisfied that no effectual security can be 
160L provided against the ruin of the province of Dude, until 
the exclusive management of the dvil and military go- 
vernment of that country shall be transferred to the 
Company, under suitable provifuons for the maintenanoe 
of his Excellency and of his family. No other remedy 
can effect any considerable improvement in the reaooroea 
of the state, or can ultimately secure its external as&tyi 
and internal peace." 

If this was the only plan which could avert fixim tha 
state every species of calamity ; absolute master, as ha 
was, of the fate of the country, why did the Goveiiuff- 
General hesitate a moment to carry it into execution I 

He resolved to offer this proposition to the Vizir in the 
form of a treaty: but added, '^ Should his Excellen<y 
unfortunately be persuaded, by the interested counsel of 
evil advisers, absolutely to reject the proposed treaty, yon 
will then proceed to inform his Excellency, in firm, but 
respectful language, that the funds for the r^;u]ar pay- 
ment of the subsidy, to the full extent of the augmented 
force, must be placed, without a moment of delay, beyond 
the hazard of &ilure.-T-For this purpose^ you will requira 
his Excellency to make a cession to the Company, in 
perpetual sovereignty, of such a portion of his territoriei^ 
as shall be fully adequate, in their present impoveriahed 
condition, to defray those indispensable chargea.* In 
selecting the portions to be demanded, the object mB, 
to insulate the Vizir, as well for the purpose of precluding 
him from foreign connexions, as of defending him from 
foreign dangers. To this end, choice was made of the 
Doab, and Rohilcund, in the first instance, with the ad- 
dition of Azim Ghur, and even Gorukpoor, if the revenue 
of the former country should prove inadequate.^ A letter to 
the same purport^ and nearly in the same words, waa^ at the 
same time, written by the Governor-General to the Vi^r.* 
It closes with the following terms : " I request your JS»- 
cellency to be satisfied, that the whole course of eventa 
in Oude, since your accession, has rendered it my indie- 

I Papers, uttnpra, iii. 145—148. 
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pensable duty to adhere with firmness to the tenor of this BOOK VI. 
letter, as oontaining principles from which the British ciiAr. ix. 
government never can depart ; nor can your Excellency — — - 
receive with surprise, or concern, a resolution naturally ^^^* 
resulting from your own reiterated representations of the 
oonfusion of your affairs, and of your inability either to 
reduce them to order, or to conciliate the alienated affec- 
tions of your discontented people." The corollary from 
these deductions most necessarily, and most obviously in, 
that any sovereign who governs ill, and loses the affec- 
tions of his people, ought to abdicate, or to be compellc<l 
to abdicate, the sovereignty of his dominions. We shall 
see how energetic and persevering an apostle of this doo- 
ixme the Qovemor-Qeneral became. 

The subsidy which, according to the treaty of Lord 
Teignmouth, was already paid by the Vizir, amounted to 
Bs. 76,00,000 : the annual expense of the additional force 
with which he was to be loaded, was 54,12,929 : the whole 
would amount to 1,30,12,929 rupees. The Nawaub was 
leqnired to make a cession of territory, in perpetual 
sovereignty to the English, the revenue of which, even in 
its present unproductive state, and without any regard to 
the improvements of which it might be susceptible, Bhould 
amount to such a sum, over and above the whole expense 
of collection. The revenue remaining to the Vizir after 
such a deduction would have been 1,00,00,000.^ The ter- 
ritory, then, of which he was to be deprived, amounted to 
more than one half, to not much less than two thirds, of 
hia whole dominions. 

The address of the €k>vemor-€^neral to the Vizir was 
praeented to that prince on the 16th of February ; and the 
first conversation on the subject between him and the 
Besident was on the 26th. <* His Excellency's conversa- 
tion on that day,** says the Resident, *' though it did not 
amount to a positive rejection of the first proposition, 
diaoovered an unreserved repugnance to the acceptance 
of it." Before this letter, however, dated on the 6th of 
March, was closed, a letter addressed to the Gbvomor- 
General was received from the Vizir.' His complaints 
reapecting the want of funds for payment of the enlarged 
sabsidy, he explained as far from amounting to the alarm- 

1 Papers, ut raprs, iU. p. 161—308. > Despatches, ii. 474. 
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BOOK YI. ing propositioii into whidi they were framed by the Qo- 
CBAT. IX. Yemor-General ; but^ as the fond which had been pcnntad 
"■ to by the Goyemor-General as adequate, had Dot Tproy^d. 

1801. adequate ; and as he had been repeatedly oommanded by 
the Governor-General to make known to the Resident bM- 
difficulties, and to make use of his advice, he had, for thst 
reason, explained to him, and had done no more, the pei^- 
plexities which weighed upon his mind. ^ In the ooanew^ 
however, of these conferences and communicationfl^ n^^ 
impediment of affairs," says he, ** ever occurred ; and no* 
failure or deficiency whatever was experienced in the dkh 
charge of the expenses of the new troops, and in the paj;^- 
ment of the kists of the fixed subsidy. On the oontnu^^ 
those expenses and kists were punctually paid ; aooovdy 
ingly the kist of the fixed subsidy, and the charges ci ih6 
additional troops, have been completely paid to the end of 
January, 1801, and Colonel Scott has expressed his aflK 
knowledgments on the occasion. — It is equally a sabjedi 
of astomshment and concern to me, that whereas^ imdtf- 
the former government, the payment of the kists, though 
so much smaller in amount than the present^ was cob- 
stantly kept in arrear during three or four months, fh^ 
jumma of the country was diminishing yearly, and yet no 
such propositions were brought forward, — ^they should be 
agitated imder the government of a friend, who hopes to- 
every thing from your Lordship's kindness ; who is anxioniB^ 
to obey you, and to manifest the steadiness of his attadi** 
ment ; who punctually pays the full amount of his kist% 
notwithstanding their increased amount ; and who hA-' 
conformed to your Lordship. 

"As my consent," says he, "to the first propocdtiaii 
is altogether impracticable (accordingly I have already 
written an ample reply to that proposition) ; and, as it is 
impossible for me, with my own hands, to exclude myaetf 
from my patrimonial dominion (for what advantage should' 
I derive from so doing ?) — ^this, therefore, is a measnn^' 
which I will never adopt. 

" With respect to what your Lordship writes, about pro*** 
viding a territorial resource for the payment of the Britisli^ 
troops ; since I have not, in any way, delayed or neglected' 
to discharge the kists for the expenses of the troops, bob 
have paid them with punctuality, where is the oooaaion 
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far requiring any territorial resource ? —I expect to derive BOOK YL 
the most substantial profits from bringing into a flourish- ohap. ix. 
ing condition this country, which has so long been in a — * 
state of waste and ruin. Bj a separation of territory, my 1^1* 
hopes of these substantial profits would be entirely cut 
o% and a great loss would accrue. How then can I con- 
sent to any territorial cession ? "> 

This letter brought an answer of immense length from 
ibe Govemor-Qeneral, under date the 5th of April* 
Having lamented the refusal which had been given to 
both his propositions, and given a description of the 
progressive decline of the country, from the mis-govem- 
meiit of the Yizir, the Governor-General says, **! now 
declare to your Excellency, in the most explicit termi^ 
iimit I consider it to be my positive duty, to resort to any 
extremity, rather than to suffer the frirther progress of 
that ruin, to which the interests of your Excellenc^y and 
the honourable Company are exposed, by the continued 
(^^nation of the evils and abuses, actually existing, in the 
civil and military administration of the province of Oude." 
After noticing the source of embarrassment still existing 
in the portion of his troops, the dismission of which the 
Ylzir had till now contrived to evade, the Governor-Ge- 
neral subjoined, '' But I must recall to your Excellency's 
reocdleGtion, the fact, which you have so emphatically ac- 
knowledged on former occasions, that the principal source 
of all your difficulties is to be found in the state of the 
ooimtiy. I have repeatedly represented to your Excel- 
leocy the effects of the ruinous expedient of anticipating 
the collections ; the destructive practice of realizing them 
by force of arms ; the annual diminution of the jumma of 
the country ; the precarious tenure by which the Aumils 
and farmers hold their possessions ; the misery of the 
lower classes of the people, absolutely excluded from the 
protection of the government ; and the utter insecurity of 
life and property, throughout the province of Oude. An 
immediate alteration in the system of management affords 
the only hope of providing either for the security of the 
Odmpany's military funds, or for any other interest in- 
viplyed in the fate of Oude. — ^It would be vain and fruitless 
to attempt this arduous task, by partial interference, or 

1 Fapsn, Qt supra, iii. 163, 164. ' Despatches, it 474. 
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DOCK VI. by imperfect modi^caJdcoB of a BjBtem^ of irfaich tfr&ey 
ciiAp. IX. principle i8 founded in error and impolicy, and every io- 

Btrument tainted with injuatioe and cormption." — ^Whaiia 

1801. j^j^ remarkable is, the Qovemor-X^eneral's declared prin- 
ciple of reform ; that, of a system of goyemmenty nidiai% 
corrupt, extirpation is the only cure. 

lie proceeds to infer, that as the Vizir prafeflsed liim— If 
inadequate to the task of reform ; and the nndiminiahed 
prevalence of evil, since the conmiencement of his reigiiy 
proved the truth of his declaration ; he ought to rMumnoe 
the government, and give admission to others^ by wfaom 
the great reform could be effectually performed. 

He added, ''But whatever may be your ExcelleiKT^ 
sentiments with respect to this the first proposition ; Ihe 
right of the Company to demand a cession of territory, 
adequate to the security of the funds necessary for de- 
fraying the expense of our defensive engagements 'with 
your Excellency is indisputable.** This right he prooeedad 
to found on his fears with regard to the future ; leat tbs 
progressive decline of the country, the fruit of mis- 
management^ should quickly render its revenue nneqnal 
to the payments required.' 

On the 28th of April, a letter to the same purport^ 
nearly in the same words, under signature of the Qovemmv 
Oeneral, was sent to the Besident.' The detenmnatiflQ 
was now adopted to seize the territory, if the consent of 
its reluctant sovereign was any longer withheld. ''Any 
further reference to me from Oude is," said his Lordship^ 
"unnecessary. I, therefore, empower you to act under 
the instructions contained in this letter without waiting 
for additional orders. — If, therefore, his Excellency should 
persist in rejecting both propositions, you will inform him, 
that any further remonstrance to me upon this sul3(jeot 
will be unavailing ; that you are directed to insist upon 
the immediate cession of the territory proposed to be 
transferred to the Company ; and that in the event of his 
Excellency's refusal to issue the necessary orders for that 
pur|)ose, you are authorized to direct the British troopB 
to march for the purpose of establishing the authoxif^ of 
the British government within those districts." * 

1 Papers, ut supra, iii. 18/S— 192. 3 Despatches, ii. 498. 

9 Tapers, ut supra, iii. p. 198. 
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The YimTy having Btipnlated for certain conditionis' of BOOK VI. 
which one was, that he should be guaranteed, by a formal ciixr. ix. 
obligation, in the future independent exercise of an ex- ' 

elusive authority in the remaining parts of his dominions," ^^^ * 
it is declared, in the instructions to the Resident, under 
date the 27th of May ; " His Lordship cannot i)ermit the 
Yinr to maintain an independent power, with a conside- 
rable military force, within the territories remaining in 
his Excellency's possession. — It must never be forgotten 
that the Govemor^s original object was not merely to 
secure the subsidiary Amds, but to extinguish the Vizii's 
military power.'' * This is a part of the design, not only 
not disclosed by the language held to the Vizir, but hardly 
consistent with it. In that, he was told, that the vices of 
his troops were the cause on account of which the English 
wished them destroyed. According to this new declara- 
tion, if the troops had been better, that is, more formidable, 
the English would have liked them only so much the 
worse.* 

^Tbeee ttiinilBtloni were dated on the 8rd Mohumiin, 1216, or the let 
May, aod were commented on at length by the Oorernor-OenenU ou the Bth 
June. The Vlzlr demurred to the payment of the debts of former GoTem- 

-menti of Onde, ef the whole expense of the troope raised to oppose the me- 
naoed infasion of Zemanu Shah, and any part of the cost of the embassy to 
Fenria, which, as addressed to an object in which Onde was Interested, the 
Govemor^General conoeiTed was doe by the Vizir. He demanded the undi- 
Tided inheritance of the possessions of Asoph-ad-Dowla, which was levelled 
againat the poaeessions of 0ie Beicnms. He requeued that all correspondence 
regarding the affairs of Cade shoald be confined to himself and the Resident, 
which was intended to exclude such of his ministers as were well affiected to 
ttw Bngliah from his oonncils. That the Resident should pay no attention to 
peraona '* erer on the watch to sow dissensions, and stipulated that the engage- 
menta entered into should be firm and permanent ; that the troope for which 
the eomitoles were ceded should always be stationed in them, and that wtien- 
crer he iislt inclined to perform pilgrimage, no hindrance should be offered to 
his departure." The Governor-General rejected these and other proposed 
artielea; as they betrayed an unJostiflable mistrust in ttie Company's autliority 
and power, disguised an intention to secure their countenance to acts of vin- 
d l e tl f en ees or extortion, and sought to evade the discharge of Just demands. 
llM proposed stipulations were in many respects open to these imputations, 
and they were Justly rejected by the Govemor-GeneraL Dispatches, ii. 
•S7w— W. 

s Piqwrs, ut supra, p. 213. 

* Contrast the language, in the last-quoted sentence, with the fnllowing 
paaaage of an address delivered to the Vizir in the name of the Governor- 
General, by his brother Henry Wellesley, in September, 1901 ; where, after a 
description of the unillaciplined and mutinous condition of the troope of the 

. Vfsir, and his own declared opinion of them, these, savs the address, ** were 
the primary causes which moved the Governor-General to consider the means 
ot applying an effectual refbnn to the military evtablishment of Oude. The 
pten of this reform originated, not in the voluntary suggestion of his Lordship's 
mind, but in tlie alarming state of your Excellency's dominions and power, 
and in yomr own express deaire." Papers, nt supra, ir. 7. 
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BOOK YI. In a letter of the 8th of June, the Resident gives an 
CHAP iz. accouut of a conyei*sation the day before between him and 
'^—^ the Vizir. " I stated to his Excellency that the general 
1801. tenor and spirit of his articles of stipulations had excited 
the greatest concern and surprise in your Lordship^s 
breast^ and that I was commanded by your Lordship 
to communicate to his Excellency your Lordship's abso* 
lute rejection of the whole of them. His Excellency re- 
plied, that as his paper contained conditions on which 
alone his consent to the^jberritorial cession could be 
granted, your Lordship's rejection of them allowed him 
no other alternative, than that of passive obedience to 
whatever measures your Lordship might resolve on." 

" I next proceeded to state to his Excellency the terms 
upon which your Lordship is disposed to guarantee to his 
Excellency and to his posterity, the dominion of his Ex- 
cellency's remaining territory. They were enumerated in 
the following order and manner : Ist^ The continiuinoe of 
the Company's right to station the British troops in any 
part of his Excellency's dominions : 2ndly, the restriction 
of his own military establishment to an extent abscdutely 
necessary for the collection of the revenues, and for the 
purposes of state ; and 3rdly, the introduction of such re- 
gulations of police, as should be calculated to secure the 
internal quiet of his Excellency's country, and the orderly 
and peaceful behaviour of his subjects of every descrip- 
tion. 

''His Excellency's reply to this," says the Resident^ 
''was striking: that the power of stationing the Comr 
pany's troops in any part of his dominions, together with 
the other conditions, formed a combination of circum- 
stances, the objects of which would be open to the com- 
prehension of a child ; and that it was impossible for him 
to agree to a territorial cession on such terms. 

"I entreated his Excellency to reject from his mind 
such unjustifiable suspicions, and to summon all the good 
sense which he possesses, and to reflect on the conse- 
quences of a refusal of the propositions which your 
Lordship had prepared with so much thought and da- 
liberation. He said, he by no means meant to impute 
precipitancy to your Lordship's resolution. But if your 
Lordship's reflection suggested measures to which he 
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could not accede, the utmoet which could be expected BOOK YL 
from him was paaaive submission to those measures. And chap. ix. 
he added, that if your Lordship would give him his dis- — ^^— 
mission, and allow him to go on a pilgrimage ; or whether l^^^* 
that was permitted or not, the whole of his territorial 
possessions, and of his treasures, were at the disposal of 
your L(»dship*s power : he neither had the inclination nor 
the strength to resist it ; but he could not yield a voluntary 
consent to propositions so injurious to his reputation." ' 

The Govemor-C^eral wished to avoid the appearance 
of force in seizing the greater part of the Vizir^s domi- 
nions ; and was exceedingly anxious to extort by im- 
portunity some appearance of consent. Not only was the 
Besident urged to use incessant endeavours for this pur- 
pose,^ but on the 30th of June, notice was sent of the 
resolution to which the Governor-General had proceeded, 
of sending his brother Henry WeUesley on a mission to 
the Yizir, in hopes that his near relation to the head of 
the government would strike with awe the mind of that 
Prince, and convince him more fully of the impossibility 
of eluding its declared determination.* 

Every mode of importunity was tried and exhausted, 
l^e scheme of abdication was, vfrith every art of persua- 
sion, and some even of compulsion (if severity in urging 
pecuniary demands which would have otherwise been re- 
laxed are truly entitled to that designation), urged upon 
the Yizir, as the measure which, above all, would yield the 
greatest portion of advantage, with regard, in the first 
{dace, to his own tranquillity and happiness ; in the second 
place, to the people of Dude ; and in the third, to the 
British government. I^ on the other hand, this measure 
should unfortunately not obtain his consent, he was de- 
sired to consider the territorial cession as a measure which 
force, if necessary, would be employed to accomplish ; and 
the Resident did, in the month of July, proceed so far as 
to give notice to some of the aumils, or great revenue 
managers of the territories intended to be seized, to hold 
themselves in readiness for transferring their payments 
and allegiance to the British government ; a proceeding 
which the Yizir represented as giving him exquisite pain 
and overwhelming him with disgrace. 

1 Papers, at snpra. iv. 231. < Despatches, H. 537.— W. 

<Ibkl.U.441,661.— W. 







tc/:r:£r. b? ■ii*stj*fi itj nuzn tii« pcvcr of 
ffynsnziKcr. -nf iZ *hj£ RCE^insi <^ his 
Lis Kb»d» Off rikrizs^ge iboold lie se aa 

0=. ^xe 3r«i :f September. Mr. WeDeBkv 
Ln^z^^-r : -7c 'be Sih. p r ca e n t e d to the Tiar a ■■■wmm^M 
^TZJULizcvj of tL-e prixwxptti objects of Us iniwjiin^ wnk 
hhH vita hTT Lis £»t eoDrenstioa on the 6tli.^ Tlw twD 
propoehijc* vere aeaun tendered ; uid, with ereiy 
sioQ of sTibziiagiTenesSb the Vizir nndertook to give 
a renewed considention. Hie mnawer w«s delayed till tlw 
Hjfxh, ; when Lis consent to the first pr opoa iti wi, aa lAat 
woold bring ^ an ereriasting stigma on hia name hj db- 
priving a whole fiunilv of sach a kingdom," was again pi^ 
emptorilj refused. The answer which was made hj tte 
two negotiators, the Resident and 3fr. WeHealey^ i& eon- 
junction, is perhaps the most remaiteble whioih oooms in 
the annals of diplomacy ; ^ That his Ezoelleney leaaoned 
upon the first proposition as if the execution of it dih 
prived him of the possession of the musnud ; whoroaaJfae 
true extent and meaning of it^ and iiideed the primiiy 
object^ was to establish himself and posterity more fimfy 
and securely on the musnud, with all the state^ digniij, 
and affluence, appertaining to his exalted situation." A 
man may be so placed with regard to another, that it is 
not prudent for him to dispute the truth of what tibak 
other advances, should he even assert that black and white 
are the same colour. It was necessary to be in mioh a 
situation, before a proposition like this could be tendered 
to a man with any hope of escaping exposure. The "^ilr 
was called upon to consign for ever the sovereigntjof 
all his dominions to the Company, and to bind y*^mtm^ 
never to reside within them ; yet this was not to d^itif^ 
him of his throne ! It was more firmly to establiah Un 
on it 1 ' 

On the subject of the territorial cession, the Nawab skill 
doferrod an explicit answer.* 

I DuNlNituhea, 11. 667. * Papen, nt supra, ir. 1—16. > Ibid. p. 17. 
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On the Idih of September, infltructions were written to BOOK VI. 
the two nogotiators, in which they were informed of the ohap. ix. 
determination of the Qovemor-General, in cose of the con- •^—^^ 
tinoed reftual on the part of the Vizir, to give his connent 1^'* 
to one of the two propositions, to take from him not apart 
only, hat the whole of his dominions. His LK^rduhip, as 
tisoal, supports this resolution with a train of reasoning. 
The BritiiBh interests were not secure, unless there was a 
good government in Oude : unless the Nawab Vizir gave 
his consmt to one of the two propositions, a good govern- 
ment could not be established in Oude : therefore, it would 
be not only proper, but an imperative duty, to strip that 
floveieign of all his dominions. ** His Lordship has there- 
fore no hesitation,** says the document, ** in authorizing 
you, in the event above stated, to declare to his Excel- 
lency, in explicit terms, the resolution of the British go- 
vernment to assume the civil and military administration 
in the province of Oude. Should the communication of 
the intended declaration fiedl to produce any change in 
his Excellency's disposition, his Lordship directs that you 
•win immediately proceed to make the necessary disposition 
of the army, and every other arrangement for carrying 
that resolution into inunediate and complete effect." * 

On the same day, however, on which these instructions 
were written, the Vizir communicated to the two negotia- 
tom a paper, in which he gave his consent to the second 
piropoeition, provided he w&s allowed to depart on his pil- 
grimages, and his son, as his representative, was, during 
his absence, placed on the throne. The reason assigned 
iras in these words ; '* for I should consider it a disgrace, 
and it would be highly unpleasant to me, to show my &ce 
to my people here." The negotiators felt embarrassment ; 
resented the imputations which the condition and the 
manner of it cast upon the British government ; but were 
unwilling, for considerations of slight importance, to lose 
the advantage of the Vizir's consent, even to the lowest of 
the two propositions, since they now despaired of it to the 
first. ** Having," say they, " deliberately reflected on every 
droumstance immediately connected with the negotiation, 
or which might eventually influence the result of it^ we 
decidedly and unitedly agreed in the opinion, that the im- 

1 Papers, at supra, p. 17. 
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BOOK YL portant objects of it coald not be aooompIiBhed in ft mot 

CHAF. IX. preferable manner than by closing with his "KTcellwicy^s 

^— ~ proposition.'* A paper, accordingly, declaring their ao- 

1801« ceptance of the proposition, and attested by their joiiifc 

signatures and seals, was deliyered to the Vizir on ths 

24th.> 

On the 27th, his Excellency commnnicated a proposifcio^ 
of which the purport was, to secure to him the ezcinmi 
administration of the resenred territory. On this topio 
he was informed that enough had already been said : tiM 
the right of the British govemment, in regard to 0«di^ 
extended, not only to the alienation of as much of the to» 
ritory as it chose to say was necessary to defray the cmI; 
of defence ; but^ even with regard to the remainder^ to tte 
placing of it in the military possession of the Britidk 
troops, and the maintaining of a good government within jii 
What was this, but to declare, that of this part too^ tint; 
government, civil and military, must rest in the t*^*^**^- 
the Vizir possessing the name, but none of the powen dt 
a king ? ^ It is evident^" said the Vizir, in a letter on tlii 
29th, ^'that I can derive no advantage from nlifmating 
part of my country, whilst I shall not remain 
of the remainder." * On this proposition, however, a 
portant as he deemed it, he from that time foreboieta 
insist 

The negotiators complained of endeavours to -pmknd^, 
the conclusion of the treaty ; first, by demandu^ niill*- 
cessary explanations, though they related to matteip ^ 
great importance, expressed in the treaty in temos exeef-. 
sively vague ; and, secondly, by delays in the delivecy of 
ths accounts, though exceedingly voluminous^ and aomo-. 
what confused. Several discussions took place on the refie^ 
nues of some of the districts : but on the 10th of Noyembai^ 
the treaty was mutually exchanged, and, on the 14tii, was 
ratified by the Governor-General at Benarea By tiai. 
treaty the Nawaub ceded a country, producing 1,35^8^4 j 
rupees of revenue, including expense of collection ; a94i 
the authority of the British government over the |i|r : 
mainder was provided for by the following words ; '^ AnA.: 
the Honourable the East India Company hereby guarantiw. 
to his Excellency the Vizir, and to his heirs and flmo* 

1 Papers, at supra, It. 21—23. ' Ibid. It. 89. 
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ceaaoTB, the poeseflsion of the territories which will remain BOOK TI. 
to his Excellency after his territorial cession, together with chap. ix. 
tAe exercue of his and their authority within the said do- — ^ 
minions. His Excellency engages that he will establish ^^1- 
in his reserved dominions such a system of administration 
(to be carried into effect by his own officers) as shall be 
oonduciye to the prosperity of his subjects, and be cal- 
ookited to secure the lives and property of the inha- 
bitants : and his Excellency will always advise with, and 
ad in eonformity to the counsel, of the officers of the 
flftid Honourable Company.** * No dominion can be more 
oomplete than that which provides for a perpetual con- 
formity to one's counsel, that is, one's will.' 

On the same day on which the Grovemor-Qeneral ratified 
the treaty, he created a grand commission for the pro- 
visional administration and settlement of the ceded dis- 
tricts. Three of the civil servants of the Company were 
appointed a Board of Commissioners; and his brother 
Henry Wellesley was nominated to be Lieutenant- 
Qovemor of the new territory, and President of the 
Board." 

^The Gk>vemor-General performed another duty on the 
stme day, which was that of giving the home authorities, 
along with the intelligence of the conclusion of the treaty, 
an intimation of the several advantages which he wished 
tliem to believe it carried in its bosom. These were, "the 
efitire extinction of the military power of the Nawaub ;" 
tlie maintenance of a great part of the Bengal army at the 
Ni.wanb'8 expense ; deliverance of the subuidy from all 
tlie aooidents with which it was liable to be affected *^ by 
the corruption, imbecility, and abuse, of that vicious and 
inoonigible system of vexation and misrule, which con- 
stiiated the government of Oude ; " the power acquired 
by the Company of becoming ^ the instrument of restoring 
t6 affluence and prosperity one of the most fertile regions 
of the globe, now reduced to the most afflicting misery 
aad desolation, by the depraved administration of the 
nstive government : " deliverance from the stain ^ on the 
xspotation and honour of the British nation in India, 
Qtiholding by the terror of their name, and the immediate 

I Tvoen, nt supra, iy. p. 29 and 3S. ^ Despatches, ii. 596. 

3 Fapert, at supra, p. 27. 
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-''^^~"--' .*! -..esa* -^pTi'iafei. Mivainaaes & dew cedectHiis 

^iW.^ ii T.i= ~.zir ^TJiihiia "sie «rs •}£ reiasioa in. viiiidi tiw 
Zoziiati .-"j-^irr.nicr!!: -zi ZniiiA TiBoeft V szMod with iteaDMb 
I: -rx.^ i : . ':i u.-." J -jlk iteiia ■ jf a7pocriay.aiL waicii that gOfOB^ 
at^nc liiK r«. jiiLca ^liieftTTnncfi uQ bizzIiiiaeljL TheXamib 
■W9M :v::r.v. r. rr ; . r 1.3 ■ iumizuoiis ; 71K uxzDics woe p2aoed in 
1 Zijim. ':l».z r. 2l-.\l'\z Kill b« a^rmed he ptjOBeBsed 

'^I'ii :^x^'l Tij -nie uleeBti peconiarj ftdvmatagB% tiw 
'SUK T.i^ tl:^^ Aj. ibiigazoon was contracted to dfljfand 
acii z^'^-:m i iMiany. for inlj p«rt; of iv revenues Tht 
rriejt7ii.Ei l-^ ~v:itiuer -'"'« cul ever be aiivmatageoaa. Tht 
L':ci|:aL.7 ? rur.ericiLce. as lease baa been, that the ooob- 
tneis .£ liiLu. .nio. TOiier "^ihtsrr admiziitfCtatioii, haidOfi^ efw 
TTeiii ^.' z.iii:b i^ The ccac of defezice and. gmmiu nwti 
P'itr. iz js :L./'^zif2f£ and nbbery co take fmai any peopfa^ 
7xzi<Ier '^ti '.r^-.dx'^ of >iereiidizi2 and goTeming theni^ movB 
than '.h^i l^'<v•:fi^u pu^sibte som for which these aenrioeB ou 
be pcrr.rri-T'i, z^i^is no •iemooscracion. 

Till: zj^.Mtzi^r.j. ^erpecuailT exposed to view, of defbndmg 
Oti'I*;. a.; 1 earner to the Componys finontiery is a fiJlaoT; 
WLen ".iir L'-.mpiuiT receiyed the taxes paid hj the ]poofph 
of Oi'le. arid pledged themselTes for their good de&oM 
and z jTenjixciit, the people of Oude became British sob- 
jkczs Z'j ail iL.z^nzs and purposes ; aod the frontier of Oods 
became the Company's frontier. The question then 11^ 
whether it w&s best to defend a distant^ or a prozimata 
froLtier. For the same reason that the Company took 
Oude for a frontier, they ought to have taken Delhi beyond 
it ; after Delhi, another province, and after that another • 
without end. Had they defended the frontier of Bengd 
and Bahar, leaving the province of Oude as they left the 
country beyond it^ would not the nearer frontier have heen 
easier to defend than the one more remote ? If the greater 
diifjculty of defending the more distant frontier of Oode 
coHHunied all the money which was obtained from Oode^ 
was there in that case any advantage 1 If it consumed 
tnoro than all the money which was obtained from it^ wu 
there not in that case a positive loss ? The means are not 

' PftperSf nt supra, ▼. 14, 15. 
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larded us of exhibiting the loss in figiircR ; Yjut the ROOK VI. 
British legislature, which by a solemn enactment pro- c-iiap. ix. 
hibited all ezteusion of frontier, as contniry Iwth to the ^-^— 
interest and the honour of the British nation, liud declared '^'* 
beforehand that money was only a i>art of the loss. 

The Govemor-Qeneral^s pretensions, raised un the InuI- 
nesB of the native government^ seem to 1>e overthrown by 
his act& If this was incorrigible, while the country re- 
mained in the hands of the Nabob, why, having it com- 
pletely in his power to deliver the people of Oiide from a 
misery which he delights to describe us uniiarallelud, did 
the Governor-General leave a great part of tlie country 
with the people in it, to be desolated and tortured by thi»i 
hateful system of misrule 1 If it was corrigible, a^ ho 
Gontradicts himself immediately by saying it was, and by 
pledging himself in his letter to the home authorities " to 
afford every practicable degree of security for the lives 
and property of the Vizir's remaining subjects," there was 
no occasion for wresting from the Vizir the greater part 
of his dominions, under the plea, and that the Hingle, 
solitary plea, that any improvement of the intolerable 
system of government, while the country remained in his 
hands, was altogether impossible. 

The truth ought never to be forgotten, which the 
Gh>vemor-General here so eagerly brings forward ; That 
the misery, produced by those native governments which 
the Company upholds, is misery produced by the Com- 
pany ; and sdieds disgrace upon the British name. ' 

From his first arrival in India, the Governor-General 
had cherished the idea of paying an early visit to the 
interior and more distant parts of the provinces more 
immediately subject to his authority; but the circum- 
stances which had required his presence at Calcutta or 
Mfjrlwm^ had till now postponed the execution of his 
design. Part of his object was to ascertain the real effects 
of the Company's government upon the prosperity of the 
country, upon the wealth, industry, morals, and happiness 
of tl»*^ population ; and to acquire a knowledge of the 

I This sentiment ia expressed by Mr. Henry Wellesley, in his accoant of the 
vngTBU of Uie negotiation : letter to the Governor-General, dated 7th January, 
IMS; papers, nt supra, iv. 35. It is several times expressed by Colonel Scott, 
espedally in his conversations with the Vizir, during the course of the negc- 
tiatkm ; see papers, toL iii. paaaim 
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? ■ 5. '^- -::iic?ji.-t:r : "Ui- ''=*-'2ift. bic rc 'aisz- mcdeB of thinkiiift 
^liA* =. -*1 =.. r^ '-T^ 1- -T-^^ ▼Taii^is iiencaal inspection, he 
-^^^— '■'tai-ir-* ^ : sfi^!-=. riit bsBsri. "iHB landable. Bat t 
"^ ■" ^ii. r- -^r-^- •: :: il^-^^ itT r-HTawed bim, that» in i 
TT- ir*-» : A ^-T r.-. iniz!& I ff^sB: pc^ rf viiich was ^ent 
v: 1-r T----. a^ v.s .a>aifCK3iiE» ^vuzA he, incapacitited 
r- :=. 11-::::;^ t— u lit lattTTea. :»rei rn- ia stttti<», and hb 
:a^:.r:ai^ TVr :: « i^TiikCiiiii -sj aut. vesv so Tety few ud 
_r*.r::-^ 1:^.^ :::-- r.iuii 3im. a ."nac Ixadation for few 
■,=*cr:. .ri: ■. :.--i ^- cm. mir fr:«xie«£ ifm. if he ma in- 
-^T. '-'. ^-i---^-.- "ricis- "?: ':« 3»:c* easSv duped by the 
ii-- ii-r. .:« : t ; ^ r -^» r: ':«fa»:'n-c ifa to see^ and co 
-r-: .21 In T-4t <ilL r.inc*:ui-£ tj rair ^x all his informa- 
1 z- r. --ra^"-: --le =»5=vr» ic X iirri^cTizasci upon a peopk^ 
»^ 1 -; . iiis.'rrrx.:! iicir- 7c3z.T«r «z«i 3ziASBa oi thinkiqg^ faj 
Tcr-!!cc-.k. ..aicr-ac-Mi. 7*:iz7!» j.qc. ioi nunute^ and ex- 

-rllix-- ^-r:-. ■:_'^. TTiK. n ;ii COB^MBB Of a IbV 

T'r=:£:s r :. .!:-.:2^ .-.wi i zski :^:Ceir!L ^Bsmctiiig these im- 
'.*:frA^'. :.rT^z,:srAZ*:^^ rj ixi^ru; fr'xz his baige^or bis 
i.z. fc? ;■: -.r.x>«c» xZ'.-qc *ai as ooe or two of the 
^•.i-iL -^u^:<:^ .^.c^'frKZ:^ IT $5ftStf vtxh a sDiallnamber 
'Ht Izi*::.::^ z^^z^ -Mipic ziiu t: salite hs ears or Mb eyes 
T-j-.l kz. .-. z_.c :r 4 iifcri :*r: so.-c u ther expect will 
- - >g->- : . i--- rri::ii«.-a-':c ' ^lus a man, in these oir- 
--ii-^-:.kz..*^5w -j> *.:-r«f -.,- £.:. j^ tc -vciirai himaelf in all the 
:.Tii_ :c.?w r.ri: :c -rr.-c^ -rr.li -rhici he sets out ; and the 
r:.\rr >":r-:cr>. tI-* Jii^-sr zh: T-C'i-i which he attaches to 
-If :":6tri-_L; rr-.-ofss i-j is tI*;- wr^wming. What wis 
:■; r«f fiTtecTcti. -rirr- ::■:«. 4jx:',irj»w>r happened ; the Qo- 
Tfri::r-'>rz.fr:fcl «» -•:-.; rc^ iiziirable effects of the 
C:zira:i7"5 idiiir^rl-f i-^v^frtineti* : and if those of an 
rrr-.eiTc s-.r: liid ree:: tc:: Times as mauT as they were^ 
tie T -ar^iili ill hire ree" e»:u4llr invisible to his eyes. In 
^.irrrjizi ;& vvcinrrv. i: is no: easv to iozm sound opinionfl^ 
even Triien :he means of observation are the most periSect 
and full : in In-iii. The Compacv s serrants^ setting out with 
strong anticfpationA. and having means of observation the 
most scant V and defective, have commonly seen such thmfp i 
only, as it was their desire and expectation to see. 

Other advantages, which the Governor-General expected 
to realize by his presence in the different parts of the 
provinces^ where, an increased attention to the disohaige ol 
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THE governor's INTERVIEW WITH THE VIZIR. 1^7 

their duties, in the yarious local miuisters of goveniment, BOOK VI. 
civil and military, who would thus bo more sensibly con- (-'HAr. ix. 
vinced of the vigilant inspection which was maintained ^~^~^ 
over them ; and, a new degree of confidence and satisfuc- 
tion, with respect to their government, in the body of the 
people, thus made to see with their eyes the solicitude 
with which the conduct of those who commanded them 
ivas watched. But the circumstance which most strongly 
operated upon the mind of the Governor-General, at the 
time when he resolved to commence his journey, was, the 
effect which his departure, with the declared intention of 
visiting Oude, was expected to produce in accelerating the 
submission of the Vizir to the demands with which lie 
was pressed. Preparations were made for the commence- 
ment of the voyage on the river early in July, 1801 ; but 
owing to the delay of the despatches expected from Eu- 
rope, and other causes, it was the 15th of August before 
he was enabled to embark. It was on the 18th, in a 
council held on board the yacht at Barrack pore, thut Mr. 
Speke (the Commander-in-Chief having preceded llio 
Gk>vemor-General in this excursion) was chosen, during 
the absence of the Head Ruler, Vice-President of the 
Council, and Deputy Governor of Fort William. On tlie 
23rd of September, the Governor-General was at Moughir. 
On the I4th of November, at the time of ratifying the 
treaty, he was on the Ganges, near Benares. And on the 
19th of January, 1802, he was met at Cawnpore by the 
Nswaub Vizir, who had left his capital to do him honour 
by the ceremony of anticipation.* 

The Govemor^Generol resolved to soothe the mind of 
the Nawaub, under the mortifying sacrifices to which he hod 
lately been compelled to submit, by the studied display of 
personal respect } as well for the purpose of substituting 
pleasurable to painful feelings, as for that of moulding 
his inchnation to the compliances which yet remained to 
be exacted of him. He abstained accordingly from solicit- 
ing his mind on those subjects, till he had made, as he 
conceived, a very favourable impression upon it.* Soon 
after they had arrived at Lucknow, the Governor-General 
lequeeted a private conference with his Excellency, and 
gave him intimation of the acts which he was expected to 

I Papers, ut supra, v. 11—17. ' Despatches, ii. 672.- W. 
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W.H}K VI. perform. These were, the immedukte discharge of the 
CHAP. IX. arrear of the augmented subsidy, amoanting to twenty-one 

lacs of rupees ; the immediate reduction of his ExceUency's 

I'^^- militarv establishment to the scale described in the treaty; 
an exchange of one of the new districts for the purpose of 
removing an interruption in the line of the Compan/s 
frontier ; the regular payment of the pensions to his rda- 
tives and dependants ; the reform, on a plan to be given 
by the Enghsh, of the government within his resmed 
dominions ; and the concentration of the British fbfoe^ 
which was to be employed within those dominions, at a 
cantonment in the vicinity of Lucknow. For obedience^ 
on most of these points, the Vizir was prepared, either by 
inclination, or his knowledge of the inability of resistanoe. 
For the payment of arrears he only requested time ; and 
could not help expressing his opinion, that neither ne- 
■ ^ cessity nor utility required the concentration of the British 

I force at Lucknow. The object of principal importance 

was, the introduction of a better government in his re- 
duced dominions. On this subject, the Nawaub profeaaed 
that his opinions coincided with those of the Britiish ruler; 
but complained that he was not possessed of sufficient 
authority, within his dominions, to carry any of his own 
designs into effect. On this subject^ he manifested great 
reluctance to explain what he meant^ When explanation 
wa3 obtained from him, it appeared that he was galled by 
the interference of the Resident^ and made this last effort 
to obtain such an exemption from that restraint, as would 
have destroyed, says the Governor-General, " that degree 
of interference and control which is indispensably neces- 
sary for the support of the British influence in Oude ; and 
would have rendered nugatory that stipulation of the 
treaty which provides for the security of the British influ- 
ence over the measures of his Excellency's administra- 
tion.** It also appeared, that he was desirous of a change 
of the Resident^ who was personally disagreeable to him. 
But on no one of these points did the determination of 
the Governor-General admit of any relaxation. In these 
circumstances, the Nawaub, whether disgusted with his 
situation, or in the spirit of stratagem, renewed his request 
for permission to absent himself on a pilgrimage, and to 
leave his government in the hands of his second son. 
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Tlioagh the Governor^Qeneral stated his reasons for dis- BOOK VI. 
approving this design, he gave him assurance that he ciiai». ix. 
would not opix>8e it ; and expressed the highest iudigna- ■ 
tion when the Nawaub, as in distrust, betrayed afterwards 1^^- 
an inclination to render the payment of arrears a condition 
dependent upon compliance with this request. > 

As an introduction to the measures which ho designed 
to propose for improving the government of the Nawaub*8 
dominions, the Governor-General held up to his view, 
what he regarded as the causes of the existing evils. The 
abuses arising from the employment of a licentious soldiery 
in executing the business of government among the people, 
were once more displayed, but chiefly with intent to do- 
-dare, that for this evil a remedy, in the auniiiilation- 
reform, was already applied. Of all the evils which 
remained ; evils, which the Governor-General had repre- 
sented as so enormous that nothing less than the abdica* 
tion of the sovereign, or the complete transfer of all his 
property into the hands of the Company, could suffice for 
their cure, the causes, according to his enumeration, re- 
duced themselves to two ; First, " The want of a judicial 
administration for the protection of the lives and proi)erty 
of the subjects, for the detection and punishment of 
crimes, for the redress of grievances, and for the adjust- 
ment of disputed claims ;'' Secondly, ^ The abuses pre- 
vailing in the administration of the revenues — arising, 
pfrincipally, from the destructive practice of anticipating 
the revenues, of assigning the charge of the collections to 
persons who offer the highest terms, or the largest amount 
of nnzzerana ; from the uncertain tenure by which the 
Aumils hold the charge of their respective districts ; the 
violation of the engagements contracted between the 
Aumils^ Zemindars, under-renters, and ryots, the arbitrary 
and oppressive exactions which pervade the whole system 
of the revenue, through every gradation, from the Aumil 
to the ryot ; the defective and injudicious constitution of 
the whole system of revenue ; and the injurious mode of 
TP<^1ring the coUcctions." ' 

By these, the very words, in conjunction with the acts, 
of tiie Governor-General, we are given to understand, that 
a bad judicial, and a bad taxing system (excepting the 

I Papers, ut sapra, v. 20—25. * Ibid. v. 25, 26. 
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3«.«:C "^ vmr^. '1l.z .tlI- a;::*^ :f -vfl in. On^ia.' are finite Mii^t^wt 
-I-*-' =- -: r*zii«=r i z^.^r^zTzmesn '±b aci:crze and desolatiaa cf a 

itirmzr^ inii - : XiLtt lae aahmers-Hi of such a gorem- 

-*'- 2ifiii-. :i.-j. ji zi&zie laii in rsalsr^, bcs as aav zmto in 

r^alrr- -' zi:' il;^ in "xtp^ % 'brTj izcperioosly dcmiaBded 

iz "iixi mzfl .1 Tz.*:*zTtc 2sa ite zcwsr to bring it aboiiL 

■^Tzjrr:- -•.•v-:^=r. zh& GcTBKior-G«ieral manifcflAed a 

L'-.iliT- :: siiiz. zzjxa^L^^tL screiizta (and on anch a 



SL'z.Tir: -Ji-i -xZLsizCirrr :z a =aa is zazfzaJlj in proporiioii 
"•: lit* iz±:eii frr«iis^2i cif bis moral and inteUectual TBh- 
'ties •■; il-r "Li.'itiTiz.'i'sii -ffTiIa ii*ich sprizis from defeolirB 
F~?>::z3 :: Iit iZL>i ^axi=i(?c h is remarfrable that he 

m 

tsi Z'.r. nr:: iii -Ji-iizzr^ to ?he eSects prodaood by the 
sj^iiL-js ::' Il'v iz-i ':«L£sdoa of wfaid. he himaelf aiqpar- 
i=.':<r;:<i'rii *lr i»i=iizis;:r;i':i<:c. It is declared^ in the atraqg- 
«s: iz.'i zLL-.iiZ ':Tz'l-:ti zerzns. bv several of the Caaxpan^ 
scTTn^zs. ZKsr. ijir-idinted with Indian affiuzs^ in thev 
ez.%r-'';\'.i:z, refir^r ihs House of Conimona, in 180^ that^ 
tl'jZ in rrac^:: -o an3.v. jndicatcre, or taxation, was the 
si-:ii:::n ;: t>ii*, rLc":igh viewed with such horror by the 
G*:T-rrTLor-'l-'=L.rraL more onfavourable, than that of other 
native gcTemir:ei.:e of India ; with which it mi^i truly 
Ye reg^&rdeti as upon a leveL ^ The g3yemment of Bengri, 
before :i passed into the hands of the English^ had been 
distil. zuisbe'i among the goTemments ol India for its Yicita 
rather than its virtues. Yet we have seen it dedaredy and 
put upon record, by the most experienced servants of the 
Company, in their solemn official reports, that in their 
opinion the new systems of judicature and taxation^ so 
laboriously, and so disinterestedly introduced by the 
English government, had not improved, but had rather 
deteriorated the condition of the great body of the people.* 
It is not, however, correct to say, that the Qovemoiv 
General turned not his attention to the effects of the 
systems of judicature and taxation, the administratioii of 
which it was bis business to superintend. He thought of 
them quite sufficiently ; but he was altogether deoeived 
It was perfectly impossible for him to see with his own 
eyes wliat was sufficient to convince a mind, impressed 
both by anticipation and interest with other notiouB, that 

I Hco the MiimtOR of Rvidcnce on the Oude Charge, p. 32, 35, 49, 58, 74. 
* Huo vh. vl. p«u8iin. 
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the British systems were ill adapted to the ends they had DCK)K VL 
in view ; and he was daily assured by tho.se whose autici- chap. iz. 
pations and interests were similar to his own, and who — — - 
paid their court by speaking opinions calculated to please^ '^^ 
that the effects produced were all excellent ; he, thei-efore^ 
believed that they were all excellent, and assured the home 
authorities^ that he had been enabled to ascei-tain, by 
actual observation on his journey, that they were all ex- 
eellent, and that in the highest degree. He concluded 
therefore^ most conscientiously, that nothing happier could 
be done for the people of Oude, than to assimilate their 
situation as nearly as practicable to that of the people in 
the Company's provinces. 

From the specimens of the loose, and defective, and 
tautological language of the Qovemor-Qeneral, exhibited 
in his statement of the sources of evil in the government 
of Oudf, the intelligent reader will perceive in what ob- 
scurity, on the subjects of judicature and taxation, the 
mine) of that ruler remained ; and how crude and in- 
sufficient were the ideas which, upon these subjects^ 
floated in his brain. He had nothing further to recom- 
mend than, First^ on the subject of judicature, to establish 
district courts, and a general court of appeal and control, 
ap<m the plan of the district courts, and the courts of 
Sadder Dewannee, and Nizamut Adaulut, in the Com- 
pany's dominions ; and, secondly, on the subject of taxa- 
tion, to give the district in chai*ge to persons of undoubted 
character and qualifications, to pay those persons by a 
salary, and make their further profits depend upon the 
augmentation of their collections ; to continue them in 
their office while their behaviour yielded satisfaction ; to 
eompel them, through the courts of justice, to fulfil their 
engagements with the middlemen, and the middlemen to 
fulfil their engagements with one another, and with the 
ryots. 

Along with the establishment of courts of justice, the 
Govemor-Qeneral stated, also, the necessity of "aneffi- 
<sent system of police, calculated to secure the apprehen- 
sion of offenders, for the purpose of bringing them to 
justice." And he did not prescribe conformity with the 
practice of the Company in matters of detail, for which 
he referred the Nawab to the advice of the Eesident, 
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BOOK Tl because Gi<k:ters of detail most he said, be regulated by 
*TE-.p. IX. I'XaI circumstances, and adapted to the constitution oi 

the government, and the actual condition of the people.' 

1**-'-- How little security for an improTement of the govern- 

ment these changes afforded, it requires but a feeble 
insight in:o the springs of human aJTairs, sufficiently to 
discern. He would appoint new officers of justice and 
police : but where was any security that they would per- 
form their duty, and not multiply, by the abuse of their 
powers, the evils they were intended to extinguish 9 It 
appears that the Govemor-Genend was ignorant how com- 
pletely the English systems of law and taxation were 
unprovided with securities for the protection of the peo- 
ple, notwithstanding the superior intelligence and good 
intention of the English government itself. For prevent- 
ing the gatherers and &rmers of the taxes from their 
usual exactions and oppressions, the GovemoivQeneial 
trusted entirely to the courts of justice ; but unleSB sof- 
ficient securities were created in the constitution of the 
coiurts, and code of law, the officers of justice would only 
become the sharers and protectors of every profitable 
crime. 

Though it appears that the Govemoi^enend had vezy 
little knowledge of what properties are required in sys- 
tems of judicature, and of taxation, to prevent them 
from ensuring the misery of the people; yet^ of one 
security, he gives a just conception : "The rights of pro- 
perty, of all descriptions of landholders, should be defined ; 
and the definition of those rights should form the basis 
of adjudication." < Wlien he mentions landlordsi, of course 
it is not exclusively. He means not that the rights of 
that class of men should have the protection of law ; and 
the rights of other men be left the sport and prey of ar- 
bitrary wilL He means that the rights of all men should 
be accurately defined. And he would allow, that not only 
their rights but their obligations should be defined, whence 
alone the violations of them can be effectually suppressed. 
These definitions, he would, in like manner, allow, ought^ 
by all means, to be made known to every individual whom 
they concern, that is, the whole community ; in other 
words, they should be formed into a book, and effectually 

1 Papers, at snpra, r. 25, 26. 9 Ibid. t. p. 26. 
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disseminated and taught.^ But when the Governor-Gene- BOOK 
nd expressed his conviction of the great imixirtauco of chap. ix. 
embodying law in accurate definitions, that is, in a well- —^-^ 
constructed code ; in what degree was it unknown to him ^^^' 
that this indispensable requisite to the good administra* 
tion of justice was, over the greater part of the field of 
law, altogether wanting in the provinces which he governed, 
and even in his native country itself?' 

1 It may tw useftil to aoroe penoni to see, what real ffood Mnae, without the 
■id of systematic inqoinr, has taught on this subject in a remarkable uge and 
country. Swicrc ffotf* oy rpovcv, m aviftat A^koioi, 6 SoAam' tow vofun;« iff 

jcoXms KcAcvctrctfcvot; iv w 9mpi Twy ovntv cKflurrov vo^Mt, niu ^i| rovf 

titmnci cofTO tovto ra/»arTj}, cat iroti| rwv awairrat ctterttfy rovt voiutut t\ami^ 
•Xcty* oAXa wamv n ravra avayvtavau. kol fioBetp iarka. Ktu 9a4^ ra 6*jtata, Kat 
vpo nfmtty ye crcra^cv 9kB€ivch. rrpoa9tv twv ciruKvyufv, koi ry ypatutarau 
wttpenSctvwai' •immvV tv toac cKtcAiytruuf ayayivturK^ip, Iv* iiiaurTOt vium^, 
OKomrac woXkoKt^, leat «ara axokriv aK€ff/afi€VOtt a av jy irat 5uraia Kai av/t/^' 
pom^ Toana votioOrrn. Demosth. contra Leptfnem: Keiske, i. 485. 'JIm 
eircmnstances here pointed out, on the authority of Solon, are, first, clearness* 
simplicity, and certainty in the laws; so great, that any private roan may be 
as well acquainted with them, as little liable to sustain any evil by his i^o- 
ranee of them, as the man who makes them the study of his life : Secondly, 
that the most effectual means should be taken to make every man fully ac- 
quainted wit^ the laws, by exposing them, in teims, to public view, even 
beftne enactment, and making them be read by the public reader, in the con- 
gregations or assemblies. 

MoAMrra §itv ow vpotnfffct rove op0«»f mifKvovf, ixra cvdcxcnu, vavra Jiopi- 
Ctiw aarrow, leat ort cXaxurra iraroAcivciy cirt rote icptvov<ri' wpttrw fuy, 6rt, 
cvtt Xafitip icat oXiymn, paov, i} iroAAovf cv ^povovvrof kou 6vyi^Ltv9Vt voiio9«» 
mw KOL iuca^tip. Eirct^, ai /mv KOfAO^<rt<u tx iroXAov XP**^^^*^ aKf^ftofi^imw 
yanvTox' at Se irpureif e{ vvofyvutv, wm xaXnroi' am^iiovax to Jtieaiov xat to 
avfu^^pov KaXmi rov« Kpivorras. To Se rrturnav luyurrov, on if fLtv tov vofto- 
tfcTOV Kpurit, cv Kara titpof, ovre vcpt n»v irapovrwv aAXa ircpt ftcAAoi^ruv n 
KOA jcatfoAov eoTt* o S* «irffXi}0'taoTi)«, cat Sucoonjf , t)2i) ircpi iropovrkii' xat a^a*- 
pifflAcvMy icpivmnri' irpoi ovf leat ro ^ikof nSr;, leai to ^ureiv, icat to tJtoi' (rvit- 
^epov avmifrtfTa* froAAojctc* More uy\Kvn ovvaa^oi tfcwpeiv UcaKwf to oAi^tfef, 
aAA' eiruneoTciy rfi xpurei to iJiov i)^ 17 KvmifMv. Arist. Rhetor, lib. i. cap. 1 . 
The proposition here is. That a system of law, to be good, must define every 
tliuhig, susceptible of definition, within the field of law ; and leave as little 
as possible to the Judges. Three i-easons are annexed : First, that it is 
easier to find one or two men, provided with the wisdom necesfiary for the 
making of laws, than to find a multitude : Secondly, that legislation is to be 
performed cautiously and deliberately; judication must be performed upon the 
spar of the occasion, and expeditiously, which takes from judges the power 
of tradng accurately the limits of utility and justice : Thirdly, tlie decision of 
the legislator, and that is the most impoi-taut consideration of all, is not about 
petrUatkarit antl cases present to the senses ; but about genera^ and cases yet to 
come ; wliereas the decision of the judge is about particulars, and things pre- 
sent to the senses ; things to which his passions are apt to be linked, and by 
irhich his interests are apt to be affected : in such a manner, that liis discern- 
ment of right,and wrong is obscured, by the intervention of what is agreeable 
or painful to Himself. 

'This lengthened review of the negotiations with Onde avoids, with some 
irant of candour, tlieir most important feature, the political necessity of the 
measures adopted. It was too late to inquire by what means the kind of con- 
nexion which had been formed with the princes of this country had grown up. 
They had become dependants upon the English government, their principality 
was an integral part of the British empire ; was it to be suffered that this part 
^loold be a source of weakness instead of strength ; that its rulers should be 
Ql^ts of distrust and fear instead of reliance ? It was undeniable that their 
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BOOK Vl. Having aocomplished all the measures to which his 
CHAP. IX. notions of reform for Oude were extended, the Govemor- 
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rery existence was the fruit of British forbeemiee and protection. It wh at 
any time in tlie power of the English noremvaeat to annihilate their Nawab 
Vizirs, and had their support heen withdrawn those princes most have flillen 
Tictims to the saperlor strength and ambition of the Mahrattas. To hare per- 
mitted this would, however, have brought a dangerous enemy close to tiie 
English fhnitiers, whilst it would have added to th >ir means of inflicting ta- 
Jary. The entire command of the resonrces of Oude was therefore, and moat 
ever be, a legitimate object of British policy, and an equitable return ior our 
I rotection and forbearance. The resources of Oude were, however, nnavall- 
aUe as long as they were mismanaged ; they were worse than nnavallahte, 
they were hurtfiil. That the Nawab Visir could not maiiitahi an efEsctive bod^ 
of troops was not natter of conjecture but of experience. Sadnt Ali had blm» 
self declared that no trust could be placed in them if 2Semann Shah invaded 
Hindustan, and on the occasion of Vizir All's insurrecticm they had ahoum 
more disposition to jnin than to oppose him. It was evident, therefore, that 
the military force of Oude must be entirely under the control of the ftrttlA 
Government. The Government well knew that troopjt, to be effecUve, moat be 
paid : the incorrigible improvidence of Asiatic princes rendered it certaiii that 
the treasury of Lncknow would not long fhrnish the pay of the army widi 
punctuality, and the only source upon which reliance could be placed, wm Urn 
assignment of part of the revenues of the principality, or In other worda, part 
of the principality itself. It is objected to this in the text, that we tberaby 
undertor)k the defence of the whole with the revenues of a part ; if th/om 
revenues were sufficient the objection is without force, and that tliey wen 
deemed snifldent follows from the extent of the Government demand. Th&f 
themselves indicated what they wanted. The same object, the safety and ima- 
perity of the whole state, considering Oude as a part of the whole state, not aa 
an independent ai:d separate state, required the interposition of the s u pre m e 
authority, even in the civil government of the province. It is the dn^ and 
interest of the British empire that Oude should be prosperous. Now it ia veiy 
true tliat the shortest and simplest mode of providing for the good government, 
civil as well as military, of Oude, would have been the assumption of the wlude 
authority, and the suppression of the expensive, and, sometimes, unmanage- 
able machinery of a ruling dynasty of native princes. It may be doubted, 
however, if the abrupt supersession of Sadnt Ali by an English functionary 
would have been more consonant with English notions of justice and muderao 
tion than the abstraction of a part only of bis dominions, and his enforced anb* 
ordination to the will of the Government. The title, the station, and many of the 
privileges and powers of his place were still left to the Nawab Vizir, and, at a 
Buboequent period, he had been gratified by the title of king. This is more 
than a bare title, and if the authority that it implies be judiciously and ably 
exercised, it may be exercised for all the purposes of civil administration with- 
out any control from the British Government. That it will be so exercised for 
any length of time is very unlikely; and the interference of the paramount 
state will, therefore, be still required. That interference, however, is fhUy 
Justifiable upon the principle that the degree of independence left to the king 
of Oude is matter of sufferance, and that it must be still more limited, or alto- 
gether extinguished, whenever the interests of the British empire in India, of 
which it is a constituent part, clearly demand its curtailment or suppreaaion. 
That the mode in which the negotiation was carried on was, in some reapecta, 
objectionable, may be admitted. The real character of the transaction waa 
coercion. Sadut Ali was compelled reluctantly to agree to loss of territory 
and dlmhintion of power. Still this merit may be claimed for the attempta at 
procuring his acquiescence, that they were intended to be less grating to Us 
feelings than a stem and arrogant demand of his submission would hare been. 
The intention was not disappointed, and Sadut Ali no doubt found some emuMl- 
ation for his impaired dignity in the contemplation 9f the strugglea be had 
made to avert the catastrophe. A very short time after the business had been 
vttled he seema to have been reconciled to his ikte, uid to have been happy la 
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General quitted Lucknow at the end of February, and DOCK VI. 
proceeded to Benares^ on his waj to Calcutta. He had chap. ix. 
appointed the agents of the Bhow Begum to meet him ■ 

there, for the adjustment of certain claims, which she 1^^^ 
preferred^ both against the Vizir and the English govem- 
mient. But he was still obliged to defer the decinion. A 
circumstance had occurred with regard to the Begum, 
which is too intimately connected with other proceedings 
of the English goyemment in Oude, not to reciuire to be 
shortly adduced. While the negotiations were proceeding 
with the Yiiir, the Begum had formally tendered to the 
Engjlish gOTemment an offer to constitute the Company 
her heir. The object of the Begum in this determination 
was to secure herself completely, by the protection of 
the English government, against the exactions to which 
she was exposed at the hand of her grandson. Against 
this disposal of her property, however, the law of the 
country, and the law of nations, interposed ; it being an 
established principle of Mohammedan jurisprudence, that 
the sovereign is legal heir to the property of all his sub- 
jects; and the Qovemor-General acknowledging ^the justice 
and policy of preventing the transfer of individual pro- 
perty, by gift or testament, to a foreign state.** He de- 
termined, however, to accept the legacy, and reasoned in 
&vour of his determination in the following words : " The 
exalted rank of the Begum, and the superior relation in 
which she stands towards his Excellency the Vizir, are cir- 
cumstances which distinguish her condition from that of a 
subject possessing no rights of property independent of the 
will of his despotic sovereign : She derives her title to her 
present possessions from the same source from which his 



the qaiet eiOoyment of tbe aronsements of royalty and the accnnmlatioii of 
wealth. See Lord Valentia's Travels, vol . i. 

Some of the comments of the text npon Lord Wellealey's fi^neral or special 
reaaoobii^ are not undeserved. His lx)rdship, like Warren Hastings, was 
■amewbat too fond of writing. He who writes or talks much will say or write 
move than is neoeaiary — something that had better have been left unsaid or 
mawritten. Fewer words would have been more than enough to have con- 
Tfneed Sadnt All that the Ckyvemor-General, whilst he wished to preHorve the 
■how of attention to the Nawab's feelings, was determined to effect his purpose, 
and would have saved his noble correspondent from much of that unfHendly 
critieifm to which his voluminons epistles have, not without some foundation, 
exposed him. For farther illustrations of the Oude negotiations, see the 
Wellesley Despatches, vol. ii., also the Asiatic Annual Register, vol. viii., and 
the Parliamentary Debates for 1806.— W. 
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BOOK YI. Excellency derives his title to the musnud ; her Ti|^ty 
CHAP. IX. therefore to dispose of her personal property, in any mut- 

ner she may deem expedient, except for purpoees injuriooB 

180*2. to the interests of the state, must be admitted — and ibo 
peculiar nature of the connexion subsisting between his 
Excellency the Vizir and the Honourable Company, nn* 
ders the Begum's proposed transfer of her wealth to the 
latter, at the period of her decease, wholly nnobjeotionaUe 
with reference to the public interests of the state of Oude.* 
The remarkable contrast, between this doctrine relatiTe to 
the property of the Begum, and the doctrine which wtf 
promulgated by Mr. Hastings^ as the ground on which he 
bartered to the late Vizir the liberty of taking it «mij 
from her, the doctrine too on which that Qoveinor WM 
defended, ay, and acquitted, before the high court of par- 
liament,' will not escape the attentive student of Indiaa 
history, to the latest generation. The Govemor-QenezBl 
adds ; ** The character of his Excellency the Vizir, and his 
inordinate passion for the accumulation of wealth, justify 
the Begum in seeking timely protection for herself hor 
family, and dependants, from the effects of hisExoellaipy's 
known views, and sordid disposition." Recollecting^ it 
seems, the traffic between a predecessor of the Gk>venior' 
Geneiul, and a predecessor of his own, when certain bene* 
fits to the Company were exchanged for a permission to 
spoil the Begum, and other members of the royal fiuni^i 
the Vizir had looked to this quarter, as a source of indem* 
nity for the cessions to which he was urged, and had sig* 
nified his disposition to conclude a similar bargain. The 
indignation of the Governor-General is expressed in the 
following words : " The inclination manifested by his Ex- 
cellency the Vizir, in the form of a conditional assent to 
Lieutenant-Colonel Scott's proposal for a territorial oea* 
sion, to degrade and despoil the most distinguished char- 
acters of his family and his court — a design, though under 
some degree of disguise, particularly directed to the 
Begum — and his insidious and disgraceful attempt to o\y 
tain the sanction of the British name to such unwarrant- 
able acts of proscription, have given additional weighty in 
his Lordship's mind, to the arguments above detailed, and 
have determined his Lordship not only to acquiescence in 

• Vide supra. 
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the Begum's proposal to its utmost extent, if it should be BOOK Vl. 
revived on her part ; but to encourage her Highness to chap. ix« 

renew her proposition at the earliest period of time, and 

by every justifiable means." > Such is the language, in 1^^- 
-which Marquis Wellesley treats a conduct, which had l>een 
pursued by one of his most distinguished predecessors ; 
defended, as meritorious, by some of the most powerful 
of the public men in England ; and solemnly declared to 
be innocent) by a judicial decision of the High Court of 
Ftoliament itself. 

In the meantime, the substitution of the forms and 
agents of the Ck>mpany's government to those of the go- 
vemment of the Vizir was carrying on in the ceded pro^ 
vinoes. The Govemor-GeneraJ had stated to the home 
authorities, in the letter in which he announced the ratifi- 
cation of the treaty, that the reasons which induced him 
to vest his brother with extraordinary powers for the 
superintendence of this service, were the great difficulty of 
the task, the peculiarly appropriate qualifications which 
Mr. Wellesley had displayed in the negotiation with the 
Vizir, and the authority which he would derive from his 
relationship with himself And he expressed his ** trust, 
that in the course of a year, or possibly within a shorter 
period of time, the settlement of the ceded distiicts might 
be so hr advanced, as to enable him to withdraw Mr. Wel- 
lesley, and leave the administration of the country nearly 
in the same form as that of Benares." * When this letter 
jreached the Court of Directors, that body of rulers, pro- 
fessing their inability, till they received the proper docu- 
ments, to decide upon the means by which the treaty had 
been accomplished, declared the obligation, under which 
they felt themselves, to lose no time, in condemning the 
appointment of Mr. Wellesley, who was the private secre- 
tary of the Govemor-Gteneral, and belonged not to the 
class of Compan/s servants as " a virtual supersession of 
the just rights " of those servants, whom the Court of 
Directors were bound to protect ; and a violation of the 
act of parliament which expressly confines the filling up 

> Instractions, under the signature of the Secretary of the Government, 
tent to Mr. Wellesley and Colonel Scott, at Lucknow, under date Monghir, 
Slst September, 1801. Papers, ut supra, iv. 18, 19. 

3 See the Letter in which he announced the ratification of the treaty, dated 
on the Ganges, 14th of November, 1801, papers, ut supra, v. 15. 
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BOOK VI. of vacancies in the civil line of the Company's service ia 
CHAP. IX. India to the civil servants of the Company. They directed 
—^ accordingly, " that Mr. Wellesley be removed forthwith." 
1802. This letter, dated the 19th of August, 1802, transmitted, 
as was legally necessary, to the Board of Control, was re- 
turned, on the 20th of September, with a prohibition to 
express for the present any decision upon the appointment 
of Mr. Wellesley, for the following reasons ; first, because 
the service to which Mr. Wellesley was appointed, beiDg[ 
not in the fixed and ordinary line of the Company's eei^ 
vice, and not permanent, but extraordinary and temporavy, 
it did not appear that the rights of the covenanted ser- 
vants, or the law which prescribed the mode of supplying 
vacancies, were infringed ; secondly, because occasion^ 
might occur in which, for extraordinaiy duties, the em- 
ployment of persons, without the line of the Company'^ 
service, might be expedient ; thirdly, because if there exn 
isted any such cases, it was proper to wait for the reasoDB 
of the Governor-General, before a decision was pronounced i 
especially, as Mr. Wellesley, it was probable, would have 
resigned his office, before the order for his remoya) 
could be received, and as he had disinterestedly declLne4 
all emoluments beyond the amount of what would hav6 
belonged to him, as private-secretary to the Grovemor- 
Qeneral.' 

On the 13th of March, 1802, the Governor-General wrote 
to the Court of Directors in the following words : " I have 
the satisfaction to assure your Honourable Court, that the 
settlement of the ceded provinces has proceeded with i^ 
degree of facility and success, which has exceeded my most 
^anguine expectations." 

A business, relating to another territorial cession, in 
the mean time occupied the attention of the Lieutenant- 
Governor. In addition to the territorial cessions which 
had been extoHed from the Nawab Vizir, was the tribute 
paid to the government of Gude by the sovereign of 
Furruckabad. The ancestors of this Prince had lon^ 
solicited, and enjoyed, the protection of the East India 
Company, against the wish to dispossess them, which they 
knew was cherished by the Nabobs of Oude. Their prin- 
cipality extended along the western banks of the Ganges^ 

1 Papers, ut supra, li. 42—44. 
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adjoining the north-western boundary of the principality BOOK VI. 
of OudOy a space of about 150 miles in length, and a ciiap. ix. 
third of that extent in breadth ; yielding a revenue of — — 
nearly ten and a half lacs of nipees. It was 8urrr>unded ' ^'^-- 
for the greater part by the territories belonging to Oude, 
"wliich had been recently transferred to the East India 
Company. For terminating the disputes, which had long 
subsisted between the princes of Furruckabad and Gude, 
a treaty, under the influence of the English government, 
"was concluded in 1786 ; according to which it was agreed, 
that the Kawab of Furruckabad should not retain any 
military force beyond what was requisite for pur|)08es of 
state ; that the Nawab of Gude should always maintain 
a battahoQ of Sepoys in Furruckabad for the protection 
of the territories and person of the Nawab; and ''on 
account^' says the treaty, ''of the troops which the 
Nawab Asoph ud Dowla shall so maintain, the Nawab 
Muzufier Jung will pay him the sum of four lacs and 
fifty thousand rupees yearly, instead of all the sums 
which the said Asoph ud Dowla, in capacity of Vizir, used 
formerly to take from him ; and henceforth his people 
shall be at his own disposal.'* The English government 
havings in its quality of protector, quartered a Resident 
upon the Nawab of Furruckabad, and a use having been 
made of his power, which the Marquis Comwallis, in a 
despatch to his masters, described as " having ever been 
highly oflTensive to the Vizir, as having in no degree pro- 
moted the interest or the satisfaction of the Nawab, and 
as having — while it produced no sort of advantage to 
the Company — by no means contributed to the credit 
of the government of Hindustan," that Supreme Gover- 
nor, in 1787, determined, "That the English Resident at 
Furruckabad should be recalled, and that no other should 
afterwards be appointed." 

TTie eldest son of the Nawab Muzuffer Jung being con- 
yicted of the murder of his father, was carried to Luck- 
noWy and confined by orders of the Vizir, when the 
succession devolved upon the second son of the late 
Nawab, at that time a minor. The appointment of a 
regent was regarded as a point of too much importance 
to be left to the Vizir ; the English government interfered, 
and made choice of an uncle of the young Nabob, who 
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BOOK VI. had formerly been minister. On the visit paid by the 
CHAP. IX. late Governor-General to Lucknow, in 1797, he was 
' waited upon by the young Nawab, and the Regent^ who 

1802, }^g^ numerous complaints to prefer against one another. 
The Regent was continued in his office, and terms were 
drawn up for better regulating the administration. The 
Marquis Wellesley, in his progress towards Gude, had 
required the presence of both the Nawab and the Regent 
at Cauupore, and had carried them with him to Luoknow. 
His purpose was, both to receive their acknowledgementB 
upon the late transfer of the Furruckabad tribute ; and 
''to adjust," as he himself expresses it, ''the terms of 
a new and improved arrangement of the affairs of that 
principality — upon terms calculated to secure its pros- 
perity, and beneficial to the interests of the Honourable 
Company." The pressure, notwithstanding, of other aflBurfl^ 
prevented him from engaging in the business of the me- 
ditated changes ; and he left the execution of them to 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the ceded country, to whom 
the Nawab and Regent were desired to repair with all 
practicable expedtion.* 

The termination of the Nawab's minority was now ap- 
proaching, when he desired that the power and manage- 
ment of his principality should be put into his own hands. 
In writing his instructions to Mr. Wellesley, the Governor- 
General remarks, that the time was now come, when it 
became necessary either to vest the Nawab with the 
general government of the country, or to demand the 
cession of it to the Honourable Company. 

The advantages of the cession to the Company, " both 
in a political and pecuniary point of view," he said, " were 
obvious." And to leave the principality to the rightftd 
heir of its ancient masters, was extremely objectionable ; 
inasmuch as the Regent, who had an interest in defiiming 
him, had given him a very bad character. It is tnie^ the 
Nawab had also given the Regent a bad character ; bat 
the Regent, it seems, met with belief ; the Nawab, not 

Two remarks are here imavoidable. The first is^thttt 
whatever were the springs of action in the mind of the 

* Papers, nt supra ziL 9. See also the article of charge against Ifaiqnii 
Wellesley, relating to Fnrrackabad. For the statistics of FiirmckalMul. Me 
Keunel aud llamUton's East India Gazetteer. 
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Govemor-Qenera], he was forcibly drawn to believe, in BOOR VI. 
oooformity with his wishes ; and few men, where the case ciiap. ix. 

is inyolved in any obscurity, are capable of believing in 

opposition to them. The next remark is, that we have ^*^^* 
here another instance of the doctrine, taught to the 
world, both by the reasonings, and still more remarkably 
by the practice of the Governor-General, that, wherever 
the chantcter of a sovereign is bad, and his government 
either bad, or so much as likely to be so, he ought to be 
deposed, and his power transferi*ed to hands, in which a 
better use may be expected to be made of it. 

It is not to be supposed, that the Governor-General 
would wish to narrow his doctrine to the basis of his 
particular case ; because that would reduce it to the atro- 
cious Machiavelism, That it is always lawful for a strong 
prince to depose a weak one, at least if he has first kept 
him a while in the thraldom of dependence, whenever he 
chooses to suppose that he himself would govern better 
than the weak one. 

The Eegent arrived at Bareilly which the Lieutenant- 
Gk>vemor of the ceded districts had made the seat of his 
administration, on the 30th of April, 180*2, a few days 
earlier than the Nawab. The Lieutenant-Governor re- 
quested to know what plan of reform he would recom- 
mend, for the government of the Nabob's country. " He 
appeared at first," says the Lieutenant-Governor, " very un- 
willing to disclose his sentiments, stating in general terms 
that he was unable to form any judgment of what was 
best for the country ; but that he was willing to subscribe 
to any arrangement which the Governor-General might 
deem advisable." The Lieutenant-Governor, proceeded to 
press him, declaring to him, that "without a free and 
unreserved communication, on his part, no confidential 
intercourse could subsist between them." The Eegent 
stated his wish to decline the suggestion of any opinions, 
and entreated to hear what were the designs of the 
British government. " Being desirous," says the Lieute- 
nant-Governor, "that the proposal, of vesting the civil 
and military authority in the hands of the British govern- 
ment^ should originate with the Eegent, I continued to 
urge him to an imreserved disclosure of his sentiments 
with respect to the most eligible plan for the future 
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BOOK VI. government." He then stated, that three modes ocoiurcd 
CHAP. IX. to his mind. One was, that the administratioii shonld 
still remain in his own hands. Another waa^ thai tbB 



1802. Nawab, upon the expiration of his minority, should i 

the reins of government. The third was^ that the Bag^Hh 
should take the government to themselves. As to ihe 
first plan, th6 Lieutenant-Governor replied, that the aysp^ 
sion of the Nawab would render it impracticable. Fran 
the second, if the character ascribed to the Kowilv ^ 
the Regent himself, were true^ the effects of good 
ment could not be expected. Remained, as the only 
objectionable scheme, the transfer of all the powen of 
government to the Honourable Company. ** Here,** Mjt 
l^fr. Wellesley, in his account transmitted to the Gorenuv- 
General, '* I stated, that your Lordship had long been 0f 
opinion that this was the only arrangement which ooold 
ultimately afford satisfaction to all parties, and eetablishtiie 
welfare and prosperity of the province upon a seciure aai 
permanent foundation." The Regent was assured tliit 
a liberal provision would be made for all the persons 
whom this arrangement affected, and that his interests in 
particular would not be neglected. The Regent ^ stated 
in reply, that he had the fullest reliance upon the BritMh 
government ; and that he was ready to promote the Gkii¥M>- 
nor-General's views, by all the means in his power." 

Upon the arrival of the Nawab, a representation HM 
made to him of the necessity of a radical reform in the 
government of his country, and of the plan which tin 
Governor-General approved. Requesting to receiTe tiw 
proposition in writing, it was transmitted to him in tfaB 
following words ; ''That the Nawab should be continosd 
on the musnud of his ancestors with all honour, oonsigil- 
ing over the civil and military administration of the -piMh 
vince of Furruckabad into the hands of the Compntf% 
government : that whatever balance shotdd remiun froMl 
the revenues collected, after paying the soiount erf ihb 
Company's tribute, the charges of government^ and-tltt 
expense of a battalion of Sepoys, in the room of an aHny 
now maintained by the Regent, should be paid witiMMb 
fail into the Nawab's treasury." What is here remartaUi 
is the language ; the Nawab was to be continued on tUb 
throne of his ancestors, with all honour; at the 
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time tliat the govenunent and dominion of the country JMK)K VI. 
were wholly and for ever to be taken from him, and ho cii.\r. ix. 
was to be induced to the condition of a i)owerIcR8 indi- ■ 

▼idualy a mere pensioner of the state. A new degree of l*^'-* 
skill, in the mode of stating things, hod been actjuired 
since abdication was proposed to the Vizir. . The Nawab 
remonstrated, in moderate, but pathetic terms : ^ I liavc 
understood the proposition for delivering up the country 
of Furruckabad into the hands of the Company's govciii- 
ment. I have no power to make any objections to what- 
ever yoa propose : but you know that the Govemur-Gcneral, 
during my minority, delivered over the country to Khinid- 
niund Khan, as deputy ; now that my minority has pa.ssed, 
when I was in hopes that I should be put in i)os8cs8ion 
of the ooantry and property, this proitosition is made to 
me. I am totally at a loss what to do. If I deli rer over 
the country to the English government, all my relations 
and my neighbours, and all the nobility of Hindustan, 
will say that I have been found so unfit by the English 
government, and they did not think proper to intnist mo 
with the management of such a country: and I shall 
never escape, for many generations, from the sneers of 
the people. If, on the contrary, I say anything in disobe- 
dience to your orders, it will be against all rules of sub- 
mission and propriety." He then proceeded to propose, 
that the English government should appoint one of its 
own servants^ as superintendent of revenue ; who should 
take oognizanoe of the collections ; send even his own 
agents to the villages, to act in common with the Fur- 
ruckabad collectors ; and transmit the stated tribute to 
the Company. ** In this way,'* said he, " your wishes may 
be accomplished, and my honour and name preserved 
among the people. — As hitherto, no person throughout 
Hindustan, without a fietult, has been deprived of the Com- 
pany's friendship and generosity ; if I should also gain my 
dudna, it would not derogate from your friendship and 
geneEosity.** 

Hie Lieutenant-Governor immediately replied, that his 
propoeition was inadmissible ; that, according to the con- 
viction of the Governor-General, nothing but transfer of 
the government could answer the ends proposed ; and 
*he renewed that proposition with an earnest request that 

VOL VL O 
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BOOK YI. the Nabob would take it into his cool and 
niAp. IX. coDsidcration." The Nawab, BtOl Tenftarixig to dedam it 

"extraordinary, that no other mode could be devised,'' te 

1^02. i}^Q rectification of what was amiss, entreated to be flv- 
nished with a statement of the revenues, of the demands of 
the English, and of the balance which would remsis Ibr 
his subsistence, after deduction of them was made* ^ 
the account which was deUvered to him, it appeared thst 
he would receive 62,366 rupees, per annum. The 
offered little further objection. Some moderste 
which he preferred were liberally granted. And a 
was concluded on the 4th of June, 1802; bj whioh the 
country was ceded in perpetuity to the En^iel^ -tat 
instead of the balance of the revenues, a fixed som ^ 
one lac and 8000 rupees per annum was settled en ibs 
Nawab. 

** It may bo proper," says the Lieutenant-Gk>TenM8V ^b 
concluding his report, upon this transaotioiiy to iiw 
Governor-General, "to observe, that Khiiudmimd Shsn 
(the Regent) has afforded me no assistaaDOS towaids ob- 
taining the Nawab's consent to the cesmon, althoogh upon 
his aiTival at Bareilly, he confessed himself to be awne 
of the necessity of it.-^I have great reason to be satiflAsd 
with the conduct of the Nawab ; who, if he had besn 
suffered to follow the dictates of his own judgment, wonUi, 
I am persuaded, have acceded to your Lordship^s proposab 
with very little hesitation. He has invariably ezprassed 
himself desirous of promoting your Ixn-dship's riewfl^ hy 
all the means in his power." The ground, then, npon 
which the necessity of taking the country was fbniided, 
namely, the bad character of the Nabob, was d iscove ted, 
and that, before the conclusion of the business, to be false.* 
"It is satisfactory," says the Lieutenant-Ctoreiiior in 
another despatch, " to reflect that the transfer of the pM- 
vince of Furruckabad has not been less beneficial to the 
interests of the Nabob than to those of the Compaii^. 
Previously to my departure from the ceded prorinoe^ I 
had an interview with the Nabob at Furruckabad^ who 
expressed himself highly gratified by the arfaDgoaiat 
which had taken place; and whose respectable appearaaoe^ 
smTounded by his family and dependants, formed a siriki^ 

> Pftperr, nt inpiv, lii. 9—28. 
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oootnrt wiih the state of degradation in which he ax>- DOOK VL 
pwnd, when the affiun of Forruckabad were adminiatered chap. is. 

hy ham wtck^ the Nabob Khirudmuiid Khan.*'^ It is 

eotioiw- wtw^g*^ to observe the doctrine which is held 1802* 
fiorUL by the Anglo-Indian goremment. Uniformly, as 
they ^baire to tnuasfer the sovereignty of any prince— the 
KabA^i Fumiflkabad, the Nabob of Oude, the Nabob of 
the nwalsi, the Raja of Tanjore, — ^to themselves, they 
it as no injury to the Fkince to be deprived of 

mawvi mff Ay ; but^ on the other hand a benefit, and a 
gnat mm, M they are allowed to live uxxm a handsome in- 
ecmMy as pcrnite men. Do the East India Company, and 
the BHiMula and masters of the East India Company, 
limiithevioofaeine to the case of East India Princes, or 
da they Ud it as a general doctrine, i^licable to princes 
in e vw y pari d the globe 9 

In what was called the settlement of the country, for 
whieh the liBntenant-Govemor was specially appointed, 
the pikwipa l duty which he prescribed to himself, the 
jaaapal duty which was expected of him, was to put in 
pli^ the Engtiiih machinery for the collection of the 
zeveniie. The English collectors were distributed ; and, 
after as much knowledge as they could, by inquiry and 
pezBonal inspection, obtain respecting the ability of the 
eantribaton^^an assessment at so much per village was 
the land ; and the terms of it settled for three 
Id some of the districts, in which the present 
seemed easy to be repaired, an increase of rent 

Ml to be levied each succeeding year. 

The fiayer, indnding duties <^ transit, and some other 
the lieutenant-Governor found here to be charac- 
teriaad by the same inconvenience which had recom- 
meoded the abolition of them in Bengal ; namely, great 
^■|MWM» of collection, great vexation to the people, and 
Mfetla levenue to the government. He, therefore, took 
Hwin. away ; and established a regular custom-house tax^ 
iB* their plae e . 

fifllt^ in the ceded districts, had heretofore only paid 
CMtain duties to the government ; and was imported into 
tlw districta by dealers. These dealers are represented 
by the Lieutenant-Governor as few in number, able to 

> Papen> vt flopn, f . WB, 
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BOOK VI. support a kind of monopoly, and regulate the prio&'at 
CHAP. IX. their will. The sale of salt was now erected into a flfbt 

nopoly in the hands of government. The TAgkAbouAI^ 

.1802. Governor calculated, that the profit to goyernikHiiif^ 
''without/' he says, "materially enhancing the pried -fo 
consumers," would be eleven lacs of rupees per aimtott: i'^ 
The commercial resources of the country presented -ttt 
the Lieutenant-Governor an object of particular 'cM. 
There was no obstruction, but what might easily be ^ 
moved, in the navigation of the Jumna, from its entiMuM 
into the country, to its junction with the Ganges. •''^ 
removing the evils which had driven commerce fttim^'im 
river, piracy, and vexatious duties, he expected to iftorsM 
exceedingly the commercial transactions of the oouDttj^, 
and to render Allahabad, which was a sacred city of ffrmt 
resort, a remarkable emporium between the eaBtero" ttiid 
western quarters of Hindustan.^ 

The Commissioners of the Board of Settlement^ in id- 
dition to their administrative duties, as assistants of tfalB 
Lieutenant-Governor, were appointed the judges of tmnSt 
and appeal ; and six judges, with the title of refpatngp, 
were destined to hold Zillah Courts, at the six pritteiplil 
places of the country.* * .. i 

In the new country were several Zemindars, ^iflio, "w 
usual under the native governments, had enjoyed • tfdrt 
of sovereignty, and of whom little more was exacted tito 
an annual tribute, and sometimes the use of their iH)iijjB 
in war. In the first year of the Company^s p ossetri eii, 
these Zemindars were only required to yield the sftme 
tribute which they had paid to the Vizir. To the alMM- 
tions which were proposed in the second year, a -BM|b^ 
named Bugwunt Sing, who possessed the two fygtv-bi 
Sasnee and Bidgeghur, and maintained an army of ^MO 
men, showed an aversion to submit. He was giTSBio 
understand, that in the terms no alteration woidd^ifte 
made, and that non-compliance must be followed by the 
suiTender of his forts. It was deemed a matter of- iMte 
than ordinary importance to dispossess Bugwunt SMi|f4)f 
these two forts, both as they rendered him too paw i ta l 
for a compliant subject, and as his example afforded #i- 
couragement to other Zemindars. •■-i^-f 

1 Papers, ut tnpra, i. 34— 42. 'Ibid. p. 64. 
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On the 12th of December, 1802, Lieutenaui-Colonel BOOK VI. 
BMr, with a force consisting of four trooi)s of native chap. ix. 
oavaliy, four battalions of native infantry, and a supply of 
ordnancn, took a position about two miles distant from the ^^^ 
{ort of Sassnee. He was not ready to commence the 
opemtioiiB of the siege till the 27tb, when the approaches 
wove begun, at the distance of 800 yards from the place. 
On the 2Sth the garrison began for the first time to fire. 
On the 30tb, towards evening, a sally was made against 
the head of the trenches, and repulsed with a very trifling 
lops. On the 3rd of January, 1803, about the same time 
of the day, another sally was made on the trenches, by a 
laig» body of infantry, under cover of a heavy fire from 
the fort ; but though some of the enemy rushed im* 
petuously into the trenches, they speedily retired. The 
breaohiiig and enfilading batteries were completed on the 
night of the 4th. It was foimd necessary to increase the 
force, employed in the reduction of the Baja. The 4th 
r^^ent of native cavahry, the 2nd battalion of the 17th 
r^gunent> and five companies of his Majesty's 76th regi- 
ment were added ; and the Honourable Major General 
St. Jcim was sent to take the command. On the evening of 
the 14th, lieutenant-Colonel Blair, judging the breach to 
be pxacticable^ selected fifteen of the flank companies for 
the assAult^and ordered them to storm a little before day- 
Jireak, while a &lae attack was made on the opposite side 
of.the jEort. They descended into the ditch, and planted 
thair ladders ; but unhappily found that by the unexpected 
depth of the ditch, and the sinking of the ladders in the 
mxidf they came short of the necessary length by several 
leet. After an ineffectual endeavour to mount, and after 
the aepoys had remained fifteen minutes upon the ladders, 
espoBod to a heavy fire, the party was withdrawn, with the 
loiji (ji ten men kUled, and somewhat more than double 
ib0 number wounded. 

. The Commander-in-Chief repaired to Sasnee with the 
^g^kifiMroement of another regiment of cavalry ; joined the 
..hmegen on the 31st ; ordered the approaches to be ad- 
:|faoed 200 yards, and the place to be invested as closely as 
liomble. On the 8th, the town adjoining the fort was 
taken. The enemy defended it feebly ; but made a strong, 
though unsuccessful, attempt, to recover it the following 
night. 
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BOOK TL About eight o'clock on the eveoiiig of the Ilthy Idie 
GBAF.iz* zison eyacuated the fort without being parceiTBcL Jm 
soon as the event was known, a party of caTalry hantnafl^. 



X8Q2. and with some 8uoGe6c^ to prerent them from gettiag ii 

the fort of Bidgeghur. The Baja withdrew to & ftft^ 
which belonged to him, within the line of tlie MAnAte 
frontier. 

The army prooeeded on the Idth, and snniinrmed fifi^ge^ 
ghur, which the commander, without the eoiue&t of kia 
master, declined giving up. Weather being AdrenM^ tin 
batteries were not ready till the maming ef tha HiML Qa 
the evening of the 27th, the l»each was made pnHtiodfaS% 
and at five o'clock in the morning^ the assault wm ta 
begin ; but during the ni^t, ezoeediogly doik and raii^^ 
the garrison were discovered evacuating the font, Tkmfjk 
many were killed, the majority, and all the princiiAl laadt* 
ers escaped. The loss during the siege was tdri£izig^ htk. 
lieutenant-Colonel James Gkurdon, an ofEioer ef jnecit^ «aa 
killed by the ezplofiion of a powder^oaagaiiaia in tfaaiMv 
the morning after it was taken.^ 

In the moffth of March, the oommissinn appeiaiM te 
the provisional govenunent of the ceded pnovinoeB was ikh 
solved ; Mr. Wellesky resigned his situation •efLiBateBHii^ 
Governor ; and immediately returned to TtluroyBL in s 
despatch, dated 19th of November, 1603, the 
ritaes declare their entire approbatioa of the lacta 
tions with tiie Yirir ; '^tbe stLpalatioBa of the 
calculated to improve and secure theaBtenetBof tiw Ya 
as well as those of the CSompimy ;" nay zno«e|, ^io^ 
more efifeetually hereafter for the good jtotii ■■laul el 
Oude, and oonsequeutly for the ha^E^uness <tf its inhaki- 
tants." ''We cannot conclude," they Bay,^witfaovt^ 
sing our satisfactioiB, that the cessioais in qiBstiHi 
been transferred, and provisionally y*H-l«»d ^ wstk "So JfiMi 
delay, as already to admit of their being hnm ^tj f. 
the general administration of tiie iBa^psl 
The special commission, At the head ef wkioh My. , 
Welleeley was placed, appear to us to harm 
their trust with zeal, di%eiioe, and «bilify ; 
ilemexrt of the revenue, which they have coxKdwM AM 
period -ef thzsee years, holds out fiattecxog 'puomp&a^nt 

» faperg, nt aapn, S np pltine u t, Vo. 9, IotoI. «. 
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future increaae. The general report, delivered iu by Mr book VJ. 
Wellealejy oa the termiuation of his niissiou, hui ailbrded chap. ix. 
<28 much satisfiictorj iafonuatioii with rcsi^oct to the ro- ■ 

flouzces of the upper provinoes ; and wo are hajipy to iWi. 
take this oocaaiou of s^provisg the conduct, and ackuow- 
ledging the aervioea of that gentleiuau.*' > 

Ab the temptation of adiuiiiiatratoi'8 to exaggerate the 
49UCoefls of their meaaures is ahuoet irresistible ; as the 
distance of Indiaa admiDistratura aflbrds thciii, iu this 
reapect, peeuliar adyontages ; and as it is pleasing to bo 
led by flattering repreaeutatious, this is a deception a^^aiiist 
wbicih tba public, as yet, are by uo means suihciently on 
their guard. ''It is with the highest degree of satisfuc- 
tioaiy" says the Goyemor-General in Council, in a dLspalch 
in the nvenue department, to the home authorities, dated 
20Ui of October, 180a, >< that his Excellency iu C'ouncil 
acquaints your Honourable Coui't, that the wisdom of 
those measures, adopted during the administration of Mi*. 
Wellesleyy for promoting the improvement and prosx>erity 
of the ceded provinces, appears to have been fully con- 
firmed by the tranquillity which has generally prevailed 
tiirough the ooantry, and by the punctuality and fiacility 
with whioh the revenue, on account of the first year of 
the triennial settlement, has been idealized." ' From such 
a ZBpvesentation as this, every man would conclude, that 
great oontentment and satisfaction prevailed. Hear Mr. 
fiyley, who was appointed judge and magistrate of the 
diatzict of Etawah, in February, 1803, and there remained 
till 1806. Being asked, as a witness before the House of 
Commons, on the 20th of June, 1806, *^ Were the Zemin- 

> Fkqien,!. 06. 

^ Vnm, nt snpra, p. 40. ** The 8atiaiiactto&," Mja the Judicial lottor firom 
Bengm, in .the departanent of the ceded pro>'incGs, dated ou the same 20th of 
OdOMsr, ** genonUlj manifeated by all descriiitlons of penom in the ceded 
yravllioes, at the traoaflsr of thMO provinoes -to tlie autliority of the British 
•gOTenuneait, and the .nninterrapted success which attended the measures 
ailopfcid mder the sanction of the Governor-General in Council, by the late 
UeataBant-GoTemott and the Board of Ctommissionerst fbr the eompletoestab- 
Ibhment of the authority of the British gbrenunent in these provinces, 
iqpptved to Mi EzceUeiicy in .Council to leave no room to donht of the expe- 
4Jvwar ot inunediately introducing into the ceded provinces the system of 
faitema] government established in Bengal. It is with the highest degree of 
MUrfii'tlnn, Ilia EzoeUeney in Gooncil is enabM to add. that the tranquillity 
vtUchliM in general prevailed throughout the country, and the submission 
iiM ofc edi e n t j e, manllbstad by all classes of people to the authority of the laws, 
a4bN' abuadaBft Vtuoi, .both of the hanaflrtal qpemtiott of the new fimn of 
Ipiverament, and of the expediency of its introduction." Supplement, at 
fapra,p.i01. 
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BOOK VI. dars, and higher orders of the people, attached to "mSt 
CHAP. IX. government during the whole period you were judge «aS 

magistrate of the Etawah district?"— he answoteS^ 

1802 a Generally speaking, I beheve the higher orders of people 
in our district were not at all well-inclined to the BkiMi 
government. — Do you not believe that they are ripe ftr-a 
revolt if a favourable opportunity should offer l-^Hiey 
certainly showed that disposition once or twice doHri^ 
the time I held that office. During your residenoe thflt^ 
did the inhabitants become more, or did they beoonfe letib 
reconciled to the British government ? — I conceive tlAgr 
were subsequently much less reconciled, certainly, Uibi 
they were at first. — To what cause do you attribute tbil f 
— To their being dissatisfied with the rules and togidtt' 
tions introduce<l into the country for their gOTemmenfc-^ 
Did that prevail principally among the Zemindars^ -op Hie 
inhabitants in general ? — The inhabitants, in genera^ Bf^ 
so influenced by the conduct and desires of the Zeddiidars, 
who are independent princes, that their desire is prio- 
cipally that of the head men. — Do you consider that the 
2iemindars, while they were nominally imder the Kiskbob, 
considered themselves as independent princes, and acted 
as such ? — Certainly, they considered themselves as ib- 
dependent princes." * It by no means follows, thai any 
blame was due to the government, on account of th/6 dis- 
afiection of the Zemindars ; because they were dis8atiirf«d, 
from the loss of their power ; and so long as theyretbined 
it, good government could not be introduced. Yet a desh^ 
existed, on the part of administration, to conceal the &et, 
to conceal it probably even from themselves. 

After several manifestations of a refractory spirit^ the 
Zemindar of Cuchoura agreed to deliver up his fort. On 
the 4th of March, 1803, an English captain, and two 06111- 
panys of sepoys, were admitted within the outer wtSL, 
when the army of intimidation, which had aooompanied 
them, was withdrawn. After they had been delay^ 
under various pretences, for several hours, a gun wall tqH 
out from the upper fort to a position in which it coi|]d 
rake the passage in which the sepoys were drawn up^ tiod. 
the parapets of the walls on each side, were lined immedt 
ately with about eight hundred armed men ; when a 

1 Minutes of Eyidence, p. 64—59. 
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sage was received from the Zemindar, that unless they ikmjK VI. 
retired, they would all be destroyed. As nothing could ciixr. ix. 
be gaiiied by resistance, the commanding otHcer oboyoil »— — — 
and was not molested in his retreat. When the army had l^MKI. 
talcen up its position before the place, the Zemindar wrote 
a letter, in which he afi&imed, that he had been treated 
with indignity by the gentlemen who had arrive 1 to de- 
mand surrender of the fort, that hostilities were begun by 
the English troops, and that so flEir from intentions of war, 
he was ready to yield implicit obedience. After what had 
happened, he was told, that nothing would suffice but the 
unconditional surrender of himself, and all that apper- 
tained to him. The trenches were begun on the night of 
the 8th ; the breaching battery opened on the morning of 
the 12th ; and before night, had made such progress, that 
with two hours more of daylight, the breach would have 
been effected. Between seven and eight o*clock in the 
eyening^ the enemy rushed from the fort^ with a resolution 
to force their way through the chain of posts which sur- 
rounded them. They were attacked, and pursued for 
several miles with considerable slaughter. The princi[>al 
loss of the English was in Major Naimo, an officer of the 
highest promise, who was killed by a matchlock ball, as 
he was leading his corps to the charge.^ 

The eyidenoe of disaffi)Ction in the ceded districts broke 
out^ in a manner somewhat alarming, at the commence- 
ment of the Mahratta war. On the 4th of September, 
1803^ a party of Mahrattas, led by a French officer, mode 
an incursion in the neighbourhood of Shekoabad, in the 
district of Etawah. Mr. Ryley is asked by the House of 
Conunons, ** Did the Zemindars and the other people not 
show an inclination to join him r He answered, *' They 
iKit only showed an inclination, but they actually did join 
him."« 

The Baja Chutter Saul possessed the fort of Tetteeah, 
aad had not only shown a refractory, but a predatory dis- 
po6itioa ; he was therefore considered in rebellion, and a 

1 F^MTS, nt supra, Sapplement, No. 2 to vol. iii. 
'- * Niimtes of Evidence, p. 55. " From the general spirit of rcroU which 
tU^ Ztmlndws of this country exhibited, on the small check which onr troops 
reeeiinBd at Shekoabad, &c." says a letter of Captain SI. White commanding at 
8taP»mh, dated 12th September. 1803. Papers, ut supra, Supplement, No. 2, 
nd. m. 
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BOOK y I. reward offered for hia persoiQ, either dead or aliyei On the 
CHAP. IX. 30th of September, lieuteiiaat-Colonel Gutlirie mandied - 

to Teeteeah ; and, as it had been dismantled by a dfltechi- 

IW. meut of the British army a few months before^ exp6oted 
to take it by assault. After a severe oosxtest of some 
hours, he was orei'powered by the enemy, and sent a mo^ 
sage to Captain Dalston to hasten to his relief. On ite 
arrival of that officer, he found the force under GoXoiMi 
Guthrie completely broken, and sheltering tbemselveB in 
the ditch, immediately under the wall of the fort : while 
the people within, not able to take aim at them with ihctlr 
matchlocks, were throwing powder-pots^ which axplodad 
among them in the ditch, and the people of the surxouad* 
ing villages were assembling to attack them frraca witboMt 
Captain Dalston with his field-pieces soon cleared the tope 
of the walb ; and enabled Colonel Quthrie and hie iwity 
to make their escape from the ditch. The loss wae aerioiu^ 
Colonel Guthrie and three other English ofi&oeie wen 
woimded, the first mortally. Of the native offioers Bawly 
one third were either killed or wounded. They wece un- 
able to bring off either their gun or tumbri], of whioh the 
one was spiked, the other blown up. On the Mlewing 
night, the enemy evacuated the fort, and the Baja, fled to 
the other side of the Jumna. 

Whatever belonged to the offenders was, in these otses, 
taken as foifeited to the government ; for their persomsL 
all the more eminent among them found the meaDB of 
escape.* 

CHAPTER X. 

The Nabob of Surai deposed, — The Raja of Tarpon A* 
posed, — The Nabob of Arcot deposeds — [7%e Oavgrnm^ 
General resig^ns.'] 

THE city of Surat, situated in the province of Grgnl^ 
on the south side of the river Taptee, was by &r tte 
greatest place of maritime commerce in India^ when iikit 

1 Minntes of evidence, p. 55.— M. Whateyer may be thought of tbe nmel 
by frhich possession of these dtotricts -ivas obtataied, tbe o cciuiieac — vvniit 
In the text are strong proofs that the change of masters was ibr tbetaatft flC. 



the conntrj. It was quite impossible for aEny fforemmeiit to 
every petty chief intrenched himself in bis castle, and im alfe to 



liege lord at deflanee. It reqohred the power and vtanir of the Brfll|h 
government to put n end to this state of anarchy in the Doab.-^W. ''-^ 
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Europeans fizst discovered tlie passage by the Capo of DOOK. VL 

Good Hoi>e. CSominuiiioating easily with suiiie ut' the iiiap. x. 

richest provinoes of the Mogul empire, it was couvcuieutly -^— 

situated not only for the traffic of the western coast of ^*^- 

India^ bot^ what was at that time of much gi*cater im|)oi t- 

anoe, the tmde of the Persian and Arabian gulfs. As it 

was the port from which a passage ^vas most c<juvciuu:itly 

taken to the tomb of the prophet, it acquired a peculiar 

sacrednesB in the eyes of Mussulmans, and was spoken of 

under the denomination of one of the gates of Mecca. It 

aoquized greet magnitude, as well as celebrity ; fur, even 

after it had confessedly declined, it was estimated in 17!iG 

at SOOgOOO inhabitants ; aud though it is i»ro1)ablc that 

this amount oioeeds the reality, Sumt may at this time be 

regarded as the largest city in India. When the votaries 

(tf the anoieot religion of Persia, of which the Zend, aud 

its commentary, the Pazeud, are the inspiivd and sacred 

bodu^ were driven from Persia, aud the tolerating policy 

ol Akbar drew a portion of them to India ; Surat, as the 

most celebrated landing-place from Persia, became the 

pnncipal plaoe of their abode ; and there, about 14,000 of 

their descendants still preserve their manners, and adhere 

to their woiehip. 

The present fort or castle of Surat was erected about 
the year 1543, when Sultaun Mohammed Shah was lung 
of Gsujrat. As this kingdom soon after yielded to the 
Mfigul arms, Surat became subject to the government of 
DelhL It fiaill in with the Mogul policy, to separate the 
administration of the city, from the government of the 
castle. The Qovemor of the castle, and its garrison, were 
mamtained by lands or jaghires, and tunkas or assign- 
raenta on the revenue. The Gk>venior of the town received 
the eostoms, or taxes on exports aud imports ; the taxes 
called mokaats, on almost all commodities ; and the land 
zaveiiue, subject to certain deductions for the Delhi trea- 
sarjf of some surrounding districts. 

Wvr the maritime protection of the western side of 
ii^ia^ the Mogul government established a fleet. Its 
mponnn, in the whole or in part, was defrayed by assign- 
misAB on the revenues of Surat. Some time after the 
ewmiaad of tfais fleet had &llen into the hands of the 
flbUs called ^BteB idd ee e of BigapooTy or about the year 
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BOOK VI. 1734, the Malirattas, carrying their conquests over aloocbit 
CHAP. X. all the province, reduced the revenues of Surat to t&9 

taxes levied within the town, and the produce of a=fi^ 

1800. remaining districts. The Nabob of Surat> thus straltdnrid 
in his resources, began to fail in his payments to the fletti 
Thereupon the Siddees blockaded the port ; and compeffiBd 
him to appropriate to those payments the revenue of tto 
principal district from which any land revenue was iio# 
derived, as well as a considerable part of the duties -AA- 
lected within the town. In the year 1746, died the Nab^ 
Teg Beg Khan, and was succeeded in the Nabobship^'.iijr 
Sufder Khan, whose sou, Yukar Khan, entered iMr 4to 
same time upon the government of the castle. But-llfaMi 
Achund, who had married into the family of the late^Ni^ 
wab, and was supported by his widow, and some of- lite 
leading men, contrived to possess himself of the castie^tO 
the expulsion of Yukar Khan. He also applied to tbe 
Mahratta^ Damagee, the ancestor of the present Gaekuvr 
princes ; and promised him a portion of the revenoes^^ 
Surat, if aided by him in expelling also the Nabob of ilfte 
town. By this, commenced the Mahratta chout^ which 
was afterwards shared with the Peshwa. An office^, Ife 
collector of chout, was established on the part of Hmh 
Peshwa, and another on the part of the Gaekwar prisoM^ 
who, under the pretence of its affecting the reveafM, 
and hence the Mahratta chout, interfered with -every 
act of administration, and contributed to inorease ife 
misgovemment of the city. Even when the TSn^ftfc^, 
at a much later period, conceived the design of fevoiflg 
upon the Nawab a better administration of justice^ tittjr 
were restrained by fear of the Mahrattas, to whom dn 
chout on law-suits (a fourth part of all litigated pn^fty 
was the fee for government) was no insignificant portfo 
of the exacted tribute. • « 

Mea Achund succeeded in expelling the Nabob of iiie 
city, and was himself after a little time compelled to -fly ; 
but a second time recovered his authority, which lie yw* 
manently retained. Amid these revolutions, however^'ilto 
government of the castle had been acquired by the fiH- 
dee. But the use which he made of his power 'WM-'IO 
oppressive to the city, that several invitations were-MOii 
after made to the English to dispossess him ; otid-idke 
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^eoommond both of the caatle and the fleet Fear of iXK)K YI. 
^mbrculiDg themaelvee with the Mahrattasi and the danger vhav, z. 
^ deficient funds, kept the English shy till 17^8^ when an ■ 

jDutzage was committed upon some Englishmen by tlio 1^'^- 
people of the Siddee,and all redress refused. The Nabob 
pgreed to assist them in any enterprise against the Siddoe, 
provided he himself was secured in the government of tlie 
town. A treaty to this effect, reserving to the English the 
power of appointing a Naib or deputy to the Nawab was 
condnded on the 4th of March, 1759 ; and on the saniu 
day the Kddee agreed to give up the castle and the fleet. 
Soxmuds were granted from Delhi, vesting the Comi)any 
with the command and emoluments of both; in con^u- 
qaenoe of which, the Mogul flag continued to fly on tlic 
oastk^ and at the mast-head of the Company*s principal 
oruiser on the station. The annual sum, allotted by the 
. smmuds ibr the expense of the castle and fleet, was two 
laes of rupees ; but the sources from which it was to 
be derived were found to be far from equal to it-s [)ro- 
duction. 

In 1763^ the Nawab Mea Achimd died ; and, under the 
influence of the Bombay government, was succeeded by 
his son. In 1777, the office of Naib was wholly aboli-shed, 
l^ consent of the Company ; and its funds transferred tu 
the Exchequer of the Nabob. 

Another succession took place in 1790, when the father 
i^iedy and the son, in right of inheritance, avowed by the 
ynglikh government, ascended the musnud. His right . 
^fas- exactly the same as that of the other governors, whose 
power became hereditary, and independent, upon the decline 
.ef the Mogul government; that of the Subahdars, for 
example, of Oude, of Bengal, and the Deccan, or tho 
Nawab of Arcot, acknowledged and treated as sovereign, 
hereditary princes, both by tho English government, and 
. the English people. 

. The expense which the English had incurred, by hold- 
\ iog the castle of Surat, had regularly exceeded the sum, 
'i3tiiich, notwithstanding various arrangements with the 
JSaboh, they had been able to draw from the sources of 
ifevenue. Towards the year 1797, the English authorities, 
jboth at home and at the spot, expressed impatience under 
.ihis burden, and the Nawab was importuned for two 
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BOOS TI. things ; the adoption of measures for t^ refenn of 
cirAf*. X. government m the city; and an enlargement of 
English receipts. The expedient in pafrtlciiiliff 



1800. mended, was, to disband a great proportion of hw emxk 
undisciplined soldiery, and assign to the ^glish Awmilrf. 
sufficient for the maintenance of three local battalMnM* 
••The Nabob," says Gevemor Duncan, *^be*r»yed «b in- 
mediate jealousy o^ and repugnance to, any ooiiceflBHBi'; 
as well on the alleged ground of the iaa degpa cy of liis 
funds ; as of the principle of omr interference wstito 
administration ; which he declared to^ be 
with the treaty of 1759." Notwithstantfing ihis^ ht 
induced, after a pressing negodation, to censent to 
one lac of rupees annually, and to make otber ci 
to the azimial amount of rather more than 30^000 
But on the 8th of January, 1799, before ^m 
concluded, he died. He lefi> only an infant son^ 
▼ived him but a few weeks: and his brother, as henv 
claim to the government. 

The power of the English was now so great, thaiwittewt 
their consent it was vain to hope to be Go^vemor of &CBst; 
and it was resolved, on so f&voural:^ a ecmjuselim, to 
yield their ccames^, at the price alone ef certain 
sions. These were, the establishment of a judieatare, 
the payment of a sufficient quantity of money, 
tiation continued till the m<Hith of AprH, 1800. The^ehief 
difficulty regarded the amount of tribute. I iiip of tmiHy 
was carried to the very utmost. The re-estabKsl i wwa I . mJ 
the naibship was the instrument of intimidation; fpr Hie 
right of the claimant was regarded by the Bombay go/wmm- 
ment as too certain to be disputed. Governor DuaeaOy in 
his letter to the English chief at Surat^ dated 18th AfMnl, 
1799, describing a particular sum of moaej as no 
than what the Nabob ought to give, to enaoire his 
cession, and prevent the English from appointii^ » imSb, 
adds, ** which we have as clear a right to do, as he baa to 
become Nabob ; or to enjoy the fruits of our proieetimAo 
his family and himself. Both points stand equally jg^mj- 
fied in the treaty." With regard to the ri^t, howew, 
of re-establishing a naibship, afber having sanctioBsd Hb 
abolition, the case was by no means clear. Tbe Oovri^f 
Directors, in their letter to the Bombay Preodexioy, dMid 
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Hm 17th of February, 1797, had declared, * Although it BOOK Tl. 
cannot be denied that the present Nabob, his futher, and coaf. x. 
grandfather, owed their elevation to the inflaence of 



ilie Company; we doubt our right to impose upon the l^^* 
Nabob an officer under this denomination ; from ^e con- 
Bideration that the first naib, nominated by the Company's 
lepresentatiTes in 1758, was appointed under an express 
artMie of a written agreement with the then Nabob Mea 
Adrand, and that upon the death of a second naib the 
office was consolidated with the office of Nabob, and was 
notTCKMrwed upon the succession of the present Nabob." 
Witb regard to the right of inheritance in the present 
cUmant) beside the declarations of Governor Duncan, of 
vhieii that above quoted is not the only one, Mr. Beton, 
IAm chief at Sorat, in his letter to Mr. Duncan, of the 26tlL 
of Deeember, 1799, says, ''The Supreme Gkrvemment 
cktenniiied the musmid to be the hereditary right of his 
l»t>ther, and from that decision, consequently now his 
established inheritance.'' 

The oiahnant consented to pay a lac of rupees annually 

but perseveringly insisted that beyond that sum the 

reyemiea of the place would not enable him to go. After 

awry mode of impc^tunity was exhausted, and every spe- 

das of hiqniry was made, Mr. Seton became satisfied, that 

his stelement was just, and on the 18th of August, 1799, 

wrote to the Qovemor of Bombay, in the following words 

^ I fasve kft nothing undone ; and pressed him to the 

ntanoat. I am convinced he has not the means, or believe 

he really would pay more. Poor Mr. Farmer has been led 

into a labe opinion of the resources of Surat ; and I could 

afanoal; venture to stake my life on it, that more than the 

lao is not to be got by any means short of military force. 

Take the Government from the family, and pension them 

(though such a measure would, in my humble opinion, be 

oostrary to good faith), 1 scarce believe, after all endea- 

TCQiB, that the Company with these pensions, and the 

increased necessary establishments, would be more in 

•- pocket, than they will now with their present establish- 

.went and this donation. What were the views of the 

'CoKpany in possessing themselves of the castle ? What- 

^•▼0r they were, they are not altered, and they were then 

- flstiafied with the castle, and tunka revenue, whieh is only 
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BOOK VI. * that these important objects," namely, the security itedl^ 

CHAP. X. good government of Surat, "can only be attained l^'^y^f 

■ ■ Company taking the entire civil and military govetid!i^i$6 

1800. ^f the city into their own hands : and consequent]^,'f ^! 

adds, "it is their duty, as well as their right) ta4 

recourse to that measure." ■ •• i«^' " 

Here again we see the doctrine most clearly avowed/mid 

most confidently laid down as a basis of action, thfi^''tiid 

government imder any sovereign constitutes a rigli^ Had 

even a duty, to dethrone him;> either in favour- «ff'^d 

East India Company alone, if they ought to hieiW=^^li6 

monopoly of dethi'onement ; or in favour of miiidMA^W? 

large, if the privilege ought to be as difi^ive M^^li 

reason on which it is founded. -••.dnr 

It being deemed, by the Qovemor of Bombay, timt^Mi 
own presence would be useful for effecting the rev61illicnei 
at Surat^ he left the Presidency in the end of Apr^-%Dd 
arrived on the 2nd of May. After endeavouring t& seenrci 
the co-operation of the persons, whose influence was mosit 
considerable on the mind of the Nawab, he opened ihe 
business to that ruler himself, on the 9th, and allowed Mm 
till the 12th to deliberate upon his answer. At the- iiiteiv 
view, on that day, the Nawab declared ; that he could not 
survive acquiescence in the demand; not only fnfttt'i 
sense of personal degradation ; but from the odiviiA he 
must incur among all Mussulmans, if he consd^ted-' "to 
place the door of Mecca in the hands of a people wbehad 
another faith. The steps necessary for accompliiShiEig the 
revolution without regard to his consent, were nof9>^ pur- 
sued; and preparations were made for removing his^tt^SofNi 
from the guard of the city, and taking possession of it, "by 
the Company's soldiers, the following morning, fiithe 
mean time, the reflections of the Nawab, and the rttnon- 
strances of his friends, convinced him that, oppctoilion 
being fruitless, submission was the prudent choice i-h^ 
therefore conunimicated to the Governor his wilM&giSBie 
to comply, and the treaty was mutually signed on ttiift 
following day. It had been ti*ansmitted by the Ck>v«i10!ii^ 
General, ready drawn ; and was executed wHhout alteifa- 

1 It should rather be stated, the mal-administration of a sabordiaate 
tionary constitutes a right and duty to dismiss him ; this is not quite tlM 
thing as the right to depose independent soyereigna. — ^W. 
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tifip.. The Nabob reaigned the government^ civil and BOOK VI. 
KMfitftfy, with all its emoluments, power, and privileges ohap. x, 
ip: tb^ Swt Lidia Company. And on their part, the Com- ■ 

pany agreed to pay to the Nabob and his heirs one lao of l^O^^* 
m^jaes annually, together with a fifth part of what should 
remain, as surplus of the revenues, after deduction of this 
tiUffWfiaiee, of the Mahratta chout, and of the charges of 
^olfeoiion. 

. Wflfin the powers of government were thus vested in 
ll^iyjrliflh hands, establishments were formed for the admi- 
niatratien of justice, for the superintendence of police, for 
the '^Milaotion of the revenue, and for the provision of the 
C^mpimy's investment. For this purpose, the Govemor- 
Gieneral had given two leading directions ; the first was, 
i|uat;aaeh of these departments should be committed to 
AiatipiA persons ; and the second, that the powers vested 
in :tha several officers should correspond as nearly as 
possible with those of the corresponding officers in 
BengaL They have, therefore, no need of description. 

Though stripped of all the powera of government, and a 
mere pensioner of state, it was still accounted proper for 
Meer Nasseer ud Deen to act the farce of roysJty. His 
soooeauon to the musnud of his ancestors was now ac- 
knowledged by the English government, and he was placed 
on it with the same pomp and ceremony, as if he had been 
lecGlivH)^ all the powers of sovereignty, on the day after 
ll9 had ibr ever resigned them. 

. .The gieat difficulty was, to obtain deliverance from the 
sgjseiy of the Mahratta chout. The Gaekwar prince ex- 
pressed the greatest readiness to compliment the Com- 
pany, to whom he looked for protection, with the share 
^duoh belonged to him. With the Peshwa, the businesa 
was not so easily arranged.' 

In the despatch of the Court of Directors, dated " Poli- 
j4cal Department, 18th October, 1797," and addressed "to. 
gop Plwaident in Council at Fort St. George," they say,. 
ff.W^ have requested Lord Momington to make a short 
atfi^r at Madras, previous to his proceeding to take upon 

' ^ See a folio yolame of 635 pages, of papers relating to this transaction solely, 
printed by order of the House of Commons, dated Uth July, 1806, and fur- 

Ihed with a copioas table of contents, by which every paper, to which tlio 

iltiwim reliBrenee, will be easily fonnd. — H. 

See also Despatches, U. 222, 269, 70S.— W. 
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BOOK VI. himself the Go¥eiwmeiii>Gteneral of Bengal, for Hie pup- 
GHAF. X. pose of endeavouring to prevail on the Nabob of Arootio 
" ■ agree to a modification of the treaty with his highneas in 

1800. 1792." Lord Hobart had just been recalled, beoaose he 
differed with the Oov^iiment-Gteneral of that day, m im~ 
gard to some of the expedients which he adopted for tks 
attainment of this modification.' The Directors, notwith- 
standing, go on to say, " It were to be wished that ihe 
zealous endeavours of Lord Hobart, for that purpose, had 
proved successful ; and as, in our opinion, nothing riuxrfe of 
the modification proposed is likely to answer any benefi- 
cial purpose. Lord Momingfcon will render a most«Baoetuil 
service to the Company, should he be able to aooorapliBh 
that object, or an arrangement similar thereto. But iaA- 
ing, as we do, the necessity of maintaining our credit mMh 
the country powers, by an exact observance of troajtMB ■' 
a principle so honourably established under Lord Oom- 
wsdlis's administration — we cannot authorize his Ltrdflhip 
to exert other powers than those of persuasion to induee 
the Nabob to form a new arrangement." ' It is sufficiently 
remarkable to hear ministers and directors oonjunetly de- 
claring, that ^the principle of an exact observanoe of 
treaties" still remained to '*be honourably ^stablielied,*' 
at the time of Lord Comwallis's administratkm. It 
the desire of credit with the country powers, that 
constituted the motive to its observance. But if the 
Company when weak could disregard such credit ^dth the 
country powers, they had much less reason now to dread 
any inconvenience from the want of it. Beeidea^ ihe 
question is, whether the country powerH ever gave them, 
or gave any body, credit for a faith, of whidi they ean 
so litUe form a conception, as that of regarding a 
treaty any longer than it is agreeable to his intafeaito 
do so. 

In a letter in council dated Fort William, 4th Jnify, 
1798, the home authorities are told, that ^immediatdj 
on his arrival at Fort St. Qeorge, the Govemor^Qenenl 
lost no time in taking the necessary steps for opening* 
negotiation with the Nabob of Arcot> with a view to tiie 

I Vlfte supr*, p. 49. 

s Papers relating to the affaiit of the Cwnatte, mAtnA ksr tjlie Jban tt 
Commons to be printed, in August, UQ3^ ^. 94f. 
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aoDompliflbmant of yosr wishes, with rergard to the modifi- BOOR VT. 
oatioa.of the treaty of 1792 — ^The Govemor-Qeneral, how- chap. z. 
ereiv foand his Highness so completely indisposed to that ■ 

artaogemeni^ as to preclude all hopes of obtaining his ^^^' 
consent to it at present." The letter then promises, at a 
future day, a detailed account of the commnnications 
whidb had passed between the Qovemor-Gteneral and 
Nabob : bat this was never sent.^ 

In 1799 the Governor-General, when he was again at 
JyladnyB^ and war with Mysore was begnn, thought another 
finraarable opportunity had arrived of urging the Nabob 
afresh on the subject of changes so ardently desired. The 
ixeatf at 1792 gave a right to assume the temporary go- 
vernment of the country on the occurrence of war in the 
Oagoiatio. To this measure the Nawab and his fhther had 
always manifested the most intense aversion. It was 
hopeid that the view of this extremity, and of the burden 
of debt to the Company, with which he was loaded and 
galledy would operate forcibly upon his mind. The 
GovemoM^eneral accordingly proposed that he should 
osdv to the Company, in undivided sovereignty, those 
terriiofries ^^lieh were already mortgaged for the payment 
of lav ndisidy, in which case he would be exempted from 
ths operation of the clause which subjected him to the 
flBBHiaptdoB- of his country ; while it was further proposed 
to make over to him, in liquidation of his debt to the 
CompKiy; oertain sums, in dispute between them, to the 
fimoaiit of %3Qj040 pagodas. 

ThoHrcoDelitioDS were proposed to the Nabob by letter, 
dated tiift 24th of ApriL The Nabob answered by the 
same anditmiv dated the 13th of May. The season for 
alonoing him^ by the assumption of hi» country, was 
dapHod^ 9eiri]igapatam being tiUcen, and the war at an end. 
The Nid>ob, therefore, stood upon the strength of his 
trsafcy^whidi he represented as so wise, and so admirable, 
that no- ohaxige ceold be made in it without the sacrifice 
of au a a s mutual advantage ; that even if the- assumption of 
iam. aomatsry were necessary, which, thanks to the Divine 
XMEN^ w«i at: present far f^om the case ; nay, ''were the 
penwoail ineony-enience ten times greater," the sacrifice 
woiddi he cheerfully made, ** rather than consent to the 

L' Ehptn^ vt fofnh p. 9Mi. 
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I^OOK VI. alteration of the treaty, evexi in a letter." BeBides^ tiiC^ 
CHAP. X. were other engagements, by which the Nabob must ^^N^ 

•« — : hold himself inviolably bound. These were, respect ^for 

1800. *< the loved and revered personages " by whom the iMiIrr 
was framed, and the dying commands of his honofiml 
father, to which he had pledged a sacred regard. BB^'ato 
plied the Qovemor-General with an argument^ irhic&rto 
his mind might be regarded as peculiarly persuaai vo ■ ' > i A 
argument drawn purely from parliamentary BtareB^^'41^ 
perience against theory; *^I cannot^" said he, ^oTcvlodk 
a circumstance, which, in affairs of this sort, mtuvtiMltt^ 
rally present itself to the mind of your Lordship; HUil 
the treaty, which is now suggested to be defed^re^ luia 
bad a trial, my Lord, of more than seven years ; and, ivttk* 
out a single exception, has been found, for that perMI^'iiot 
only sufficient for all common purposes, but has a^ c ^i a d 
the fulfilment of every condition stipulated in it^ with 'a 
harmony uninterrupted ; and perhaps, I might add, aknoBt 
imprecedented in any country or age." * 

The Court of Directors, in their political letter to F<nt 
St. Qeorge, dated the 5th of June, 1799, say, " W« faaira 
been advised, by the Earl of Momington, that the Nabob 
continues to oppose a determined resolution to themo^ 
fi cation of the treaty of 1792, which has been repeatedly 
proposed to him. At the same time, we observe, that Iriii 
Highness has distinctly acknowledged, that he is in the 
practice of raising money annually by assignments of -t&e 
revenues of those districts, which form theseeurii^lbr 
the payment of the Company's subsidy." They add^ *jlai 
this practice is unquestionably contrary to the letter, aittd 
subversive of the spirit of that ti*eaty, we direct, tiiat, xm.« 
mediately upon the receipt hereof you adopt the ao6eB»> 
sary measiu'es for taking possession, in the name of the 
Company, of the whole, or any part, of the said diatrioij^ 
the revenues of which shall appear to be so assigned y^BstA 
that you continue to hold the same, and collect the rdiits 
thereof, in order that the Company may not in futoraVa 
deprived of the only security which they possess^ underiftfift 
before-mentioned treaty, to answer any failure in the ITabA 
in discharging his subsidy. You will immediat^y ooamHi^ 
nicate to the Nabob the determination we have ccttie 

> Tuffan, Tit nipni, p. 913~tl6. 
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U^ and the orders you have received relative to this BOOK IV. 

polqii!" CHAP. X. 

-Tlie AffirmatioD, relative to the assignments on the — — 
^U^tricts in pledge, is contrasted with the following affirma- 1*^* 
iifii^ of the Nabob, in his letter of the 13th of May, just 
quoted, in which he answers the proposal and reasonings 
which the ktter of the Qovemor-Qeneral had pressed upon 
his mind : " I do most unequivocally assure your Lordship, 
on .the word and faith of a sovereign, that no one foot of 
thaidistricts set apart by the treaty of 1792 have been, or 
ar«^^i any manner ot way, directly or indirectly, assigned 
bj^me^ or with my knowledge, to any individual whatso- 
ever^ aod» having made this solemn and imreserved declar- 
aiioBy I would hope, that I need not urge more." * 

Wijth respect to the conunand of the home authorities, 
to take possession of the districts, and all the rest of their 
expedients^ the (Governor of Fort St. Qeorge^ on the 11th 
of Ajpnl, ISOO, writes, ^Your letter to the Governor- 
General, dated the 16th June 1799, is still under his Lord- 
ship's consideration. But it is material for me to repeat — 
and with impressive earnestness, that no security, suffi- 
qientlj extensive and efficient, for the British interest in 
the Caraatic, can be derived from the treaty of 1792 ; and 
that no divided power, however modified, can possibly 
aves^ the utter ruin of that devoted country." * 

Qn the Idth of June, 1799, the home authorities wrote 
to the Governor-General, ^* In the event of a war with 
Tippoo Sultaun, the respective countries of the Nabob of 
Axoia^ and the Baja of Tanjore, will of course come under 
the Company's management : and we direct, that they be 
not relinquished, without special orders from us, for that 
poxpose ; in order to afford sufficient time for the forma- 
tioD of arrangements for relieving those respective princes 
firom sll incumbrances upon their revenues." Upon this 
subject^ the Governor-General writes, on the 25th of 
January, 1800, ''The short duration of the war rendered it 
ijMxpedient for me to assume the management of the 
^eqpeqtive coimtries, of the Nabob of the Camatic, and of 
the Baja of Tanjore, on behalf of the Company. The im^ 
luediate effect of such an assumption would have been, a 
QOiialderable failure of actual resource, at a period of the 

I Ffepen, nt supra, p. 316. 9 IVkU p. S14« * Ibid. p. S16. 
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BOOK yJL utmost exigency. I shall hereafter eommuDicftte my iseift- 
CHAT. x» timents at large, with respect to the state of Tanjore^ aiicL 

^—rz the Carnatie. The latter now occupieB my particular 

1800. atteation; and I fear that the perverse councils of tfae- 
Nabob of Arcot will prove a serious obstacle to any e^ 
factual improvement of your afi&irs in that quarter.^ 

Tuljajee^ the Baja of Tanjore, died in 1786, and was 
succeeded by Ameer Sing, his son. The conduct of thm 
prince gave so little satisfoictioa to the English, that^ afl;er 
the peace^ of Seringapatam, which Lord ComwalliB cotw 
duded with Tippoo in 1792, they deliberated concerning' 
the propriety of trusting him any longer with the dvil 
administration of the country. But the supreme govern* 
ment '^ were of opinion,, tha^ under all the ciroumstances' 
ia which the question was involved, it would be more 
suitable to the national character, to hazard an err^r on 
the side of lenity, than to expose themselves to the isH 
putatiou of having treated him with excessive rigoinr" 
Accordingly, a treaty was concluded with him, dated the 
12th of July, 1793, and his country, which, like the Obp- 
natic, had been taken imder English management during 
the war, was restored to him, in as full peesession as 
before. 

Ia the year 1798, a conveni«)t discovery was ntade ; tiiat 
Ameer Sing was not the legal heir to the musnud of IVtn- 
jore ; but Serfbjee, the adopted! son of Taljajee. The 
question of the rights of these two princes remains- in. 
obseuariiy. The documents have not yet be^i made m^ 
oeasible to the public ; and we know not upon what grounii 
the decision was formed.' This only we know, that itwasr 

* Papers, trt supra, p. 217. 

2 Tin eircomstttoces of tbis case wtre so remarkablo, that it in ratHer esfrs- 
ordinary the author should not have heard of them, and foiled to tnt»tkwmnt 
partfealar account. The discovery was not made in 1799. The points la 
dik^e were M-ell known, at Amar Sing's aocossion, Imt a Jodgment tMU'ttMA 
pronounced, which subsequent investigationa, resumed in 1794 and termlttated 
OBly in 1797, led both Lord ComwalUs and Sir John Shore to consider as er- 
roneous, and at th» latter date it waa pronounced to be so by tiM Court of Df*> 
rectors. Amar Sing was the half-brother of Taljajee ; the latter, wlien djtii|t 
in V787^ adopted Snb^w as his son, plaeing him under tile private guaiiwi* 
fltdp of the celebrated missionary Swarta, and the public tntefaig* of Ma bntilMr. 
Ut)on the Baja's C%ath, the validity of the adoption was disputed Wk ftnti 
gnmnds* the imbeeHe state of tHe Baja's mind, the age of ttie boy, ten yettHL 
which it was afBrmed exceeded that laiiaUy qualifying him fmr adoadoo, mm 
hia being an oidy son, which was idso held a legal disqualiUcatioii. i^pon Urn 
tm> latter grounds tlie Madraa Garvemment; with the apprOtatfon of tiEmt 
of Bengal, cancelled the adoption, and placed Amar Sbig upon the Moantid. 

Zhe fifoai'tiaatment of SeribJ^a-fef the K^}a was repeatedly tarougbt 1o tlie 
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to dethrone Ameer Sing; and to set upHerAijee BOOK VI. 
in his stead. Serfojce was obviously iii a situation to sub- ci ijtr. x. 
mit implicitly to any teiTns which the Eluglish might — 
think proper to proscribe. After somo months, therefore, ^^''^- 
of preparation, a treaty Avas concluded with him, dated the 
25th of October, 17U9, by which he resigned for ever all 
the powers of government to the English, and received a 
pension of one lac of star pagodas, with a fifth of the net 
revenueB.1 

On the 7th of April, 1800, the Govemor-Geneml for- 
warded to the Governor of Foi't St. George, certain lettcra 
and papers^ found by the English in the palace of Soriniro^ 
patam. Tbese docimients related to a correspon<K*ncu of 
the two Nabobs of Arcot, the father and the son, with the 
Sultan of Mysore. The Go vemor-( General directed Lonl 
Ciive to proceed, without loss of time, in conducting an 
inqoizy into the circumstances of which the ^mpcrs ap- 
peared to afford indication, and in particular transmitted 
a list of witueesee whose evidence was to be carefully and 
zealously collected. In the mean time, he himself had 
completely prejudged the question ; and did what de- 
pended upon him to make Lord Clive prejudge it in a 
similar manner. "A deliberate consideration," eays he, 
in the Tecy letter which directed inquiry, *^ of the evidence 
resulting from the whole of these documents has not only 

lumee of tbe BrItUh authorities bf the yi^i^lance of his reverend giuinlian ; and 
iqim Ut nniwmlaHflin. and those of the Resident, tlie Madras Government 
hutoted npon tho renunnai of Serfojee and the surviving widows of I'uljujee, 
who wen alio oljecti of the RaJa's opprenlon to Madras. Tlifai took [ilace in 
17M^ mmI waa fldkvwad immediately by an appeal to the Govennnent a;;ainst it» 
iionner dedsion adverse to Serfojec's pretensions. The question was fUlIy en- 
tered into by Sir John Shore, and as opinions were received from various 
Pnndto of learning and character, which interpreted the law in favotir of the 
adoption^ the British authorities had no other altematlvo than to correct an 
etm* of tliBlr own commission, and restot*e Serfqjee to that throne, of which 
tbv had, hi the mistaken beliof that they were acthig according to the law, 
deinved hhn. It was not for their own convenience, therefbrc, that they 
'Iffp^a ftd Amar Sing and set np Serfojee in his stead, although it was true that 
the change waa for the better, as the administration of Amar Sing had been 
niMt h^nrloiu to tho resources of Tonjore. The particulars of these transae- 
thna ara intonattngly and autlientically related from the correspondence of 
Swarts and the records of tho India House, by the venerable missionary's 
UognpiMr, Dr. Fearaon. Ltfis of Swarts, it. 139, 263, and 314. llaja Son- 
hidM, aa he is more aocnratoly named by Bishop Heber, was visited by that 
prelate in 1826, and is described by him as combining many of tho best tralta 
of tlM native t^t^^rt^w with European tastes and habits. Letter to R. Y. 
HortOB, £mi., Heber's Journal, U. 459. See also Desp. i. 41,and v 47.— W. 

> See certain docoments In the Second Report of the Select Committee, I8I0, 
P.2U— S42. 
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BOOK TI. confirmed, in the most unquestionable manner, n!ijf^ isuB- 

CHAP. X. pioiona of the existence of a secret correspondence "W- 

-- — -— tween the x^ersonages already named, but-satisfieifldky 

1800. judgment^ that its object^ on the part of the NaMBs 

Wi^jah and Omdut ul Omrah, and especially of Hlie 

latter, was of the most hostile tendency to the Blrittih 

interests. — ^The proo& arising from the papers wonldtii^ 

tainly be sufficient to justify the British goTemmetrir'^ 

depriving that faithless and ungrateful prince, of allisHSifiB 

of rendering any part of the resources of the t ei r i ldrfe s, 

which he holds imder the protection of the O ott jite f , 

subservient to the further violation of his engagehniitB, 

and to the prosecution of his desperate purposA^'df 

treachery and ingratitude " ^ ••' "^^^^ 

However, the Governor-General thought^ it wdidd,'^ttdi- 
withstanding, be more consonant with ''the dignity,-%Aid 
systematic moderation of the British govemmenl^'' bbt^ 
take the country from its prince, tiU some inqfdxylmd 
first been made. But he says, << Although it ia my wish 
to delay the actual assumption of his Highness'^ govern- 
ment until that inquiry shall be completed, I daenf it 
necessary to authorize your Lordship to proceed imme- 
diately to make every arrangement preparatory to tiutt 
measure, which now appears to have become inevitabl^^^ 

Nothing, surely, ever was more fortunate, than said&^<li 
discovery at such a time. This the Govemor-Genertd iMs 
the frankness to declare. ''While those orders^ ]«tc3y 
conveyed by the Honourable Court of Directors relative 
to the Company's connexion with the Nabob, were u»dter 
my consideration, a combination of fortimate cireiilii- 
stances revealed his correspondence."' When the Q&- 
vemor-General, and all his superiors, and all hb «ab<^ 
dinates, in the government of India, were languisMogaaad 
panting for the possession of the Camatic, but afraid, 
without some more plausible reason than they yet 'peis- 
sessed, to commence the seizure, here it was provided fttr 
them in extraordinary perfection. But the very drdiUki- 
stance which recommended it to the eager affectionii^^ 
the East India functionaries, will recommend it to ilfb 
rigid scrutiny of those whose minds are more happf^ 
situated for appreciating the facts. v-^^ 

> Faperi, nt supra, p. 2. Also Det patches, li. 854, and App. 740. ' 
a Ibid. p. 3. • Ibid. p. 4. 
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Hie doouments on which bo extraordinary a yalue waa BOOK VI. 
«flt bjr the QoYemor-General, coimiBted ahnost entirely of ciup. x. 
certain thinga picked out from a mass of oorreapondence — i— — 
Irhich purpOTted to have paaaed between the ^'fVeeenoe ** t^^- 
(the title whioh lippoo bestowed upon himself), and the 
two vakeela^ Gk)lam Ali Khan, and Ali Beza Khan who ao- 
companied, in 1792; the hostage sons of the Sultaim to 
Madraa, Besides these, only two letters were produced ; 
one from a subsequent vakeel of I^ppoo at Madras ; an- 
other, supposed to be from Omdut ul Omrah, but under a 
fictitious name. 

It ia proper to ascertain the value of one circumstance, 
Qn jrhidi those who are not partial to the British charac- 
ter will not fedl to animadvert. As the British govern- 
ment, waa situated with respect to the papers of Tippoo^ 
it wasy it may be affirmed, the easiest thing in the world 
to procure evidence for any purpose which it pleased : 
and I wish we could say that civilisation and philosophy 
have made so great a progress in Europe^ that European 
rulers would not fabricate a mass of evidence^ even where 
a kingdom is the prize. The time is so very recent, when 
such expedients formed a main engine of government, and 
the progress in political morality appears to be so very 
slow, that it would be utterly unsafe to proceed upon the 
supposition that forgery is exploded as an instrument of 
government. Yet in the case of the British government^ 
so much the greater number of those employed in carry- 
ing it on would probably refuse to share in the fabrication 
of a mass of evidence, that the small number of indi- 
viduals who might have no insuperable objection to it 
would find it^ in few cases, easy ; in moet^ impossible, to 
aaxxnplish their purpose. With regard to Lord Wel- 
lesley, even his fEuilts bear so little affinity with this 
Bpeoies of vice, and his most conspicuous virtues are so 
duectly opposed to it, that we may safely infer it to be as 
unlikely in his case^ as in any which can well be supposed, 
that he wo\ild fiibricate evidence to attain the objects of 
jus desire ; notwithstanding the violence with which he 
Vas Apt to desire, and the faculty which he possessed of 
j^ersuading himself that everything was righteous by 
which his desires were going to be fulfilled. 

But an argument, more conclusive than any argument 
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BOOK YL froia chaxmdcE^ eiftlMr iiatMnii or indiTkhn^ «mi wbamt 
GHAP.x. ever be^ at mi^ rate to strangesfl^ and tbosewiMSV jmm* 
tiafity one has no reason to expeet^ is tll»; thaitlto 
papers pcore nothing ; whicb most samsn&ij wonULaot 
lutv e been tho case, had they been MrieaMI £»r the pm^- 
poee of {Having; On the other hand, if they ha4 ezhxbitid 
a proof which was yerj strong- and specific, it wwild kaifib 
been no easy task, after the yezy exceptionsUe xnannar in 
which they were examined, to hsTa pfoyed that all 8a»> 
pidoa of them was utteiiy groundlesSr 

Among the objects recommended to the^ yaheeis i^b» 
aoccMnpanied l^e sons of 'Hppoo to Madras, one, my na- 
turally, was, to oommimicate to him usafalintdlagance «f 
every description. They had even a- partiealar ceaamk^ 
sion with regard to secret intalligeQce^ in whx^ a dt* 
lineation of the defeasiye work» el Fort St. Ckoi^ga was 
particularly included; and they westf famished with a 
eipher for carrying i€ cm. 

With other artidea of inteUigenoe, winch tin- yalcesls 
availed themad.ves of their situation to transmit to their 
royal master, an account was given of the deftortneait of 
the Nabob of Arcot, towards the -paeiates, aad^ towaids 
themselves ; and of the ooQversatioB9 wUcb toefe plaoe 
between them* The letters relating to this- subjeet wmv 
those which were regarded as affording eiddenod against 
Wallajahy tho deceased, and Omdnt ul Omsah^the rexgniag 
Nabob. 

It is to* be remarked, that Lord Cbnxwallia^ aftev hat had 
reduced Tippoo to a situation, in whidi be- aegarded him 
as too weaJs to be any longer jGanmdablfl^ adepteit tha 
liberal design of conciliating his mind, andgaioiag: it, if 
possibie^ by a respectful, generous,, and even flattmriag 
style of intercourse^ to a state of good-will towarda the 
EngUsh nation.. The same course he recommended t» the 
Nabob Wallajah, who had suffered so deeply by the 
of Tippoo's house, and towards which be had o£bea 
fested-so great a degree of ccmtempt and aversiom^ 

There wean& various circumstances' which, just at tl 



1 TMs reeommeiTdatibir m y hare Jieea given, btit tfie onljr eviaenee f<^ ft, 
wUch' is beve receired wittunit qimitkm, uppmn t»> bs: tbat ed oar eT'lit 
!Kawab'8 ofQcers, under stuyioiona- circnmstancea, on •^**'^^-£**^j^ **> .»«^^^|i| 
his master from the charger of treacheromrcmespondtoce witb the Ta&eelf. 
See anteeqiMnt BagetP— W. 
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time induoed the Nabob to follow these injanctionB of tho BOOK VT. 
OoTemor-Geoenl with great alacrity. The fame and au- ciiat. x. 

thoritj of Xippoo were now suffieientlj high to render hia 

friendflhip an object of importance. The Nabob of Aroot^ ^^^* 
on the other hand, felt himself in a atato of degradation, 
and rednoed to a cipher among the princes of India. It 
soothed hia Tanity to hold some intercourse with as many 
of them as possible ; and not least with one who now oc- 
capied ao large a space iu the eye of the world as the 
Sultaun of Mysore. It increased his dignity and conse- 
quenoe, when he induced other princes to use towards him 
the language of friendship, and to treat him as a i^rince 
upon a leyel with themselves. This rendered it more 
difficult for the English to accomplish their design of di- 
vesting him, as he dreaded, of all his sovereign powers, 
and reducing him and his family to the condition of mere 
penauonerB of state. He seems, accordingly, to have been 
very eager, to add tho forms of a confidential intercourso 
with Tippoo to the other circumstances which held him 
forth to the world as a sovereign prince, and which he re- 
garded with justice as the only barrier between him and 
dethronement. 

Attentions to the princes while at Madras, with assur- 
anoes of his favourable sentiments towards tho Sultan, 
and of his ardent desire of a suitable return, were tho ex- 
pedients of which he mode use. Oriental expressions of 
compliment are all extravagant, and hyperbolical ; and we 
cumot, on such an occasion, suppose, that the Nabob 
would use the most feeble and cold. Another circum- 
stance of great imx)ortance to be remembered was, tliat 
the letters contained not the expressions of the Nabob, 
but only the expressions of the vakeels reporting them ; 
and that Indian agents, reporting to their principals, sel- 
dom pay any regard to realities, but, as far as they can go 
irith advantage to themselves, heighten whatsoever they 
think will be agreeable to their master, extenuate whatso- 
ever they think he will dislike. Now, when- all the expres- 
sions which the vakeels of Tippoo report to have been 
naed by the Nabob and his son are tortured to the utmost, 
nothing oan be extracted from them but declarations of 
friendly sentiments, in an hyperbolical style. Even the 
Persian translator of the English government, who drew 
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BOOK VI. up a report upon the documents, highly praised Ir^ '-^Sf^ 
cuAP. X. Qoyemor-General, and in which every effort is mi^ttd^J 
■ draw from them evidence of guilty has the candour tb' Ui^^ 
1800. "The accuracy of reports from agents, natives of Indii^'^' 
their principals, cannot, imder circumstances, be ififi^li^*' 
citly relied on; and in one of the reports of the valSfl^; 
which contains the substance of a conference be t wfeb 
themselves, the princes, and the Nabob, at which Cki^^^ 
Doveton was present, a speech is ascribed to that gefltl^^ 
man which is evidently fabricated ; a circumstance irfi3c£f 
tends to weaken the validity of all their reports y^-iaiStV\ 
the evidence of the Nabob*s conduct rested soleiy iiJMni' 
them, the proofe might be considered as extremely^ iAS^* 
fective and problematical." * y:i.-S';i 

Thus far, then, the groimd is clear. But^ beside tlte 
reports of the vakeels, what further proof is aOegeftl 
There are the letters of Tippoo, and the key to the cifh.i$j(. 
The letters of Tippoo contain no more than a retom -^6 
the civil expressions of the Nabob ; vague dedarationB^ 
good-will, couched in a similar style The key to ih^' 
cipher shows that Wallajah was designated by theiierm' 
Well-wisher of Mankind, the English by that of I^ew- 
Comers, the Nizam by that of Nothingness, the lCahntttlU9~ 
that of Despicable; and so on. And this is the whdfe 
matter of evidence which the papers contained. -"^ 

To establish still further the dark designs which the 
Governor-General firmly concluded that a few hypetbolicidF' 
expressions had already proved, a list of nine witn6Miei 
was transmitted to Madras, of whom the two valcedbj* 
Golam Ali Khan, and Ali Reza Khan, were the chief. A 
commission consisting of two of the most approved ser- 
vants of the Company, Mr. Webbe, the secretaiy to ihe 
Madras government, and Colonel Close, were selected to 
conduct the investigation. Every precaution was taJcen, 
such as that of preventing communication between tiiA' 
witnesses, to get from them either the evidence pure,*Oi^- 
the means of detecting its impurity. 

It was resolved to begin with the two vakeels, what)f 
course could best elucidate their own correspondence. !F5 ' 
form a proper judgment of their testimony, several cir- 
cumstances ought to be remarked. In the first place, they 

1 Papers, at supra, p. U. 
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wem Orientals ; that ia, men, accustomed, in the use of BOOK VI. 
langjoage toward those on whom their hopes and their chap. x. 
fe^gs depended, to r^;ard very little the connexion between ■ 
their words and the corresponding matters of fact, but 1^^- 
chiefly the connexion between those words, and the im- 
pressioii, &yourable or un&yourable, which they were 
likeil[y to make on the minds of the great persona, on 
whose power the interests of the speaker most remarka- 
bly depended. In the second place, it is impossible to 
conceiTe anj dependance more abject, than was, at thid 
time, the depoidence of the khans, Golam Ali, and Ali 
Beza» upoQ the English government. The government, 
under which they had found employment, was totally 
destroyed Every source of independent subsistence was 
cut off; they lived upon a pension which they received 
from, the English government, and which it was only ne- 
cesaazy to withhold, to plunge them into the deepest abyss 
of hnrnan misery. They had every motive which interest 
could jield, to affirm what would be agreeable to the 
English government. They could have no interested mo- 
tive, to speeik what would be agreeable to Tippoo, Wallajah, 
or Omdut ul Omrah. In these circumstances, if they had 
given a testimony in every respect conformable to the 
wishes of the English government, what depended upon 
their affiimation would have been regarded as of little or 
no value by any impartial judge. But in as far as they 
gave a testimony in opposition to those wishes, that is, in 
opposition as they must have believed, to their own in- 
terests^ their testimony has some of the strongest possible 
claims upon our belief. 

Every thing was done to remove any obstructions which 
might exist in the minds of the witnesses to the produc- * 
tion of such evidence as was expected. They were given 
to understand that no blame would be attached to them, 
who only acted imder legitimate orders, for their instru- 
mentality in the designs of their master. And they were 
assured in the strongest language, that any appearance of 
a, .design to conceal the truth, and they well knew what 
eaiftem rulers were accustomed to call the truth, would be 
visited upon them with all the weight of English indigntw 

t^n. 

Of the two vakeels, Ali Reza was residing at Velore, 
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BOOK yi. Golam All at Seringapatam. As least remote, Ali 
CHAP. X. was examined first. In him, the examining oomtniaBieiaflii 
say, in their report to the Governor, ** we think it 



1800. sary to apprize your Lordship that we discovered- «ib 
earnest disposition to develop the tmth. Gkdam Ali iSusf 
accused of base endeavours at concealment. The 
of both, taken together, tends not to confirm one 
suspician, if any could have been justly derived from "tiie 
papers, but to remove them, every one. 

They both distinctly and constantly afiBrmed, tluii 4he 
expressions of good will towards Tippoo, made use of in 
their hearing by Wallajah or his eon, were never uader- 
stood by them in any other sense than that of vagueoomh 
pliments. Ah Eeza gave testimony to another poial^ vitli 
regard to which the Persian ti'anslator, commenting on luB 
evidence, thus declares : " In the report of the Penun 
translator," namely, the report on the documeiitii^ 'it 
has been observed, that the expressions of attaehmenteDd 
devotion, ascribed by the vakeels to the Nabob WaUi^ali, 
and Omdut ul Omrah, are probably mudi exaggerated ; 
and that little dependence ought to be placed upon the 
existence of facts, inferred merely from such ezpreanons^ 
this conjecture is confirmed by Ali Beza Khan, who imI- 
knowledges they were much exaggerated, and that it mB 
customary with the vakeels to heighten the ezpressiona «tf 
regard, which fell from Lord CornwaUis, or the Nabob 
Wallajah, for the purpose of gratifying the Sukaa;]8iii 
observed very justly that the people of this oountiy 
constantly exaggerate their expressions of regard to aa 
extravagant degree." * 
The vakeels reported several expressions of the Nabob, 
' complimenting the Sultan as a pillar of the feuth, and ec^ 
miring the union of Mussulmans ; certain artioleB of intelf 
ligence which he was described as conveying ; and exp^ 
dients of secrecy which he was described as having 
employed. All this, however, is only the report tff tiv 
vakeels, which is acknowledged to be incapable of pROfdvg 
any thing, and which, as it forged a speech for QohilMt 
Doveton, would just as probably foige for the Nabob itni 
his son. But the circumstances, even if the rtaleinwt 
of them is supposed to be just, afford no ground fivr M 

> Popen, Qt tnpM, p. 47. 
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SDfhraDoe of guilt. To call Tippoo a pillar of the Moalem BOOK VI. 
iSuthy one of the moet flattering of all compliments to his chap. x. 
Ugoted mind, was not criminal ; nor to si)eak with appro- — 
bation of the union of Moslems, which might he an czlior- ^^^^• 
tatiion to the Sultaun to favour the Naboh, that is, the 
English, who always represented their interests as the 
isame with his. 

The articles of intelligence which he is said to have con- 
veyed are exceedingly trifling ; and have at any rate tho 
appearance of having been conveyed for a good, not for an 
evil purpose ; for the preservation of that liarmony between 
Tippoo and the English, which at that time the Englinh 
had veiy earnestly at heart. Having learned, that suspi- 
ciona were caused, by some intercourse which appeared to 
take place between the Mysore and Mahratta Durbars, the 
Nabob sent him his advice, that it would bo better he 
Bbould desist^ and suspend his negotiations, at least during 
the administration of Marquis Comwallis. Again, having 
learned the existence of a French war, and that Pondi- 
oheny was about to be attacked, the Nabob sent his 
advice to the Sultaun to withdi-aw his vakeel from Pondi- 
cherry, and to intermit all correspondence with the 
French. This is the whole of the intelligence, the con- 
veyance of which was construed into direct acts of hosti- 
lity. 

A li9W expressions of want of regard for the English, 
mixed in the reports of the vakeels, hardly deserve at- 
tention ; both because nothing was more likely to be in- 
serted by the vakeels, they knowing nothing much more 
likely to be agreeable to their master ; and because, if the 
attachment of the Nabob to the English had been ever so 
entire, it was perfectly in character with oriental sincerity, 
to affect to despise and abhor them, in order to conciliate 
a mind by which it was known they were disliked. 

An to the appearance of a concern about secrecy, it is 
well known to be a feature of the human mind in the state 
of aTilintion imder which the Sultaun and Nabob were 
adnoated, and in India to a singular degree, to make a 
great affectation of secrecy on very trifling occasions ; and, 
iat the show of importance, to cover every thing as much 
MM possible with a veil of mystery. Under the designation 
of * the affair you knoWy" something was mentioned in the 

VOL. VL Q 
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BOOK VL lished undeniably the facts which they so eagerly ddB&red 
CHAP. X. to infer.* 

The examination of the witnesses was dosed, and -tJW 

1800. report of the commissioners drawn up, and signed -al 
Seringapatam, on the 18th of May, 1800.' It was not 4iU 
the 28th of May, 1801, that any farther instruotioDB of tkft 
Governor-General were despatched. In the xnemocaUs 
document of that date, addressed to Lord Clive^ he staieB 
one reason of delay, as follows : ''The critical situatiQit' of 
the negotiation depending with the Nizam, appeared to 
me to render it advisable to postpone the adoptiiQQ of 
measures required for the security of the CSamatia * The 
successful issue of that negotiation appeared likely, to 
facilitate the arrangements which became indispciiMlilf 
necessary in the Camatic; while a premature proeeoutlon 
of these arrangements might have impeded, and peihiipa 
frustrated, the successful issue of the negotiation at Hyder- 
abad." Another reason was, that for some time he in- 
dulged the hope of being able to employ the weight of hia 
own presence, in removing the obstacles which he expected 
to oppose the intended revolution in the C^matia When 
that hope was relinquished, he desired that Mr. Webbe^ 
the chief secretary to the government at Madras^ might 
join him in Bengal, to communicate a more mintttd 
knowledge of circumstances than he could otherwise 
acquire. 

1 A disposition to disbelieve is quite as likely to miailaclgc the weifcbt of erfdeoeB 
as a disposition to believe. Scepticism is as nnpropitious as credalltj t« .ttM 
appreciation of truth. It may be admitted, that upon the face of the oorre- 
spondence little appeared to convict the Nawabs of the Camatic of a^ll 
treachery against the British Government, yet there can be little difleol^ia 
crediting that they entertained hostile sentiments towards It, or that th^ ex- 
pressed those sentiments to Tippoo's vakeels. It is possible that the vaketb 
exaggerated the expressions of the Nawabs to gratify their master, but it €■»• 
not be reasonably doubted by any wlio know the passion of native princes for 
intrigue, and the intense detestation borne by all Indian MobamnwdMU to* 
wards their Christian masters, that much that was conveyed to Tippoo In Ui 
agents, was said and intended by Walajah and his son. The Inmriorii^if 
Tippoo's origin was a much greater bar to any cordial intercourse betwwn flM 
Nawabs and the Sultan ; but that would probably have given way b^Snre een^ 
rannity of religions intolerance, if the former could have antidii^ed' «9 
prospect of benefit to themselves firom the latter's success. Althooj^tlNflf 
the correspondence with Tippoo may not substantiate any conspiracy ■pnlif 
the Euiilish power, it is impossible to question the inference that is 



drawn from it, an inference which scarcely required such testimony :— TlM| 
no reliance could be placed upon the fldeli^ or attachment of the KaWbt^ 
Arcot. Their political position and their religions creed rendered tbem Iflf* 
concileable foes, and with this conviction it would have been folly to bsit 
intrusted them longer with any degree of political power.— W. ' ' " ' 

3 Despatches, ii. 5 1 5.— W. 



DETHBONBMENT OF THB NABOB. SSO 

^'TTie delay," says the Governor-General, "which has BoOR VI. 
occurred, has enabled me to receive the sentiments of the crap. x. 
Bmudent of the Board of Commissioners for the affairs of — ^n- 
Indii^ aod of the Secret Committee of the Court of Di- 180O. 
leotoTS, on the subject of the correspondence of the late 
and present Nabob of Arcot with Tippoo Sultaun. IIiomc 
sentiments entirely accord with your Lordship's, and with 
miiM^ on the same snbject." 

He proceeded to declare, that from the evidence which 
we have examined, he confidently inferred the ezi.stence of 
a criminal correspondence between the Nabob and Tip^KX) ; 
and that the measure which, in conseciuencc, lio resolved 
to adopts was the dethronement of the Nabob, and tho 
transfer of his sovereignty to the Company. 

An attempt^ however, was still to be mode, to obtain an 
appearance of the N'abob's consent to his own degradation. 
"I consider it,** says the Governor-General, ''to be ex- 
tremely desirable, that the Nabob should be induced to 
acoeda to the proposed arrangement, in the form of a 
treaty. In order to obtain his Highnesses acquiescence in 
this mode of adjustment, it will be proper for your Lord- 
ship, after having fully apprized the Nabob of the nature 
of the proofis which we possess of his correspondence with 
Tippoo Sultaun, to offer the inducement of the largest 
jpnmmoa to be made for his Highnesses personal expenses, 
and in that event I authorize your Lordship to insert in 
the treaty the sum of three lacs of pagodas." 

The Governor-General had no very sanguine hopes, that 
the Nabob would smooth all difficulties by resiguiug the 
dignity to which he clung. He gave directions, therefore, 
on the contrary supposition, and said, "If tho Nabob, 
Omdut ul Omrah,by refusing to acquiesce in the proposed 
arrangements, should compel the British government, con- 
iraiy to its wishes and intentions, to exercise its rights 
and its power to their full extent^ I authorize and direct 
your Lordship to assume the civil and military govern- 
^lBnt of the Cainatic." 

•"fibo Governor-General anticipated even another con- 
ijb^gonoy. "It is possible," says he, "that in the actual 
sMe of his Highnesses councils aud temper, the Nabob 
may be disposed to appeal to the authority of the Honour- 
able the Court of Directors." Well, and what was his 
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BOOK VI. Excellency's determination in that event 1 '^ Being al- 
OBAP. z. ready/' said he, *' in posseflsion of the Bentiments of the 

— — Secret Committee, founded on the discovery of the Kabol/B 

1801. faithless conduct, I shall consider it to be injudicious find 

unnecessary to admit the appeal : and by that admiaaiflii 

to enter upon a formal thai of his Highness's Grimintl 

conduct." * 

Now, finally, the case stood, therefore, as follows. In a 
dispute, in which the Company, or their representatives, 
the rulers in In'dia, on the one hand, and the Nabob on the 
other, were parties, and in which a great kingdom was at 
issue, the first of the parties not only resolves upon de- 
ciding in its own cause, which in the case of disputes 
about kingdoms can seldom be avoided, but, upon a mass 
of evidence of its own providing, evidence altogether ea? 
2yarte, evidence which it examined by itself and for itself 
aud upon which it put any construction which it pleased, 
did, without admitting the opposite party to a heanog, 
without admitting it to ofier a single article of counter- 
evidence, to sift the evidence brought to condemn it^ or so 
much as to make an observation upon that evidence^ pro- 
ceed to form a decision in its own favour, and to strip the 
opposite party of a kingdom. It is perfectly obvious^ 
t!iat, upon principles of judicature such as these^ adeoisian 
in favour of the strongest will seldom be wanting. 

Had the actions of the Nabob corresponded with tbs 
inference which the English rulers so eagerly drew, their 
conduct would still have imphed a most extraordinary 
assumption. The principle of their conduct was, that^ if 
an Indian prince did any injury, or but showed that he 
meditated injury, to the English, that moment the Tf^ g b >h 
were entitled to dethrone him, and take his kiqgdom to 
themselves. If the Nabob had actually contracted an 
alliance offensive and defensive with Ti2)poo, he was not a 
subject of the British government ; he was a soyereign 
prince ; and the utmost such an action implied was a vio- 
lation of the treaty which subsisted between the "R^gli^h 
and him. But all that is necessarily done by the violiKtian 
on one side of a treaty between sovereign states, is only to 
relieve the pai*ty on the other side from all the obligatkiiB 
which it imposed ; to leave the two parties, in shori^ in 
1 For the abore eztracts, see papers, tdI. i. nt snpra,-p. 49—47. 
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the same situatioD, in which they would have been, if the BOOK VI. 
treaty had not existed. It may lia2>i)cn, that, in such a ciiav, \. 

•case, it would be improper, in the obeying, so much ns to 

make war upon the infringing party. That would entirely J*^'- 
depend upon other questions, namely, the I'cfii.^'al of redi-css 
for injury, or of security against indubitable danger. But, 
even when war takes place, and two i)rince8 stand in tlic 
relation of active enemies, it is not the xiriuciple of just 
and polished nations to push tlic warfare to dethrone- 
ment ; nor con it ever be any thing but the height of 
injustice to carry hostilities beyond the line of redress for 
indubitable injury, and security against indubitable danger. 
How the assumption of the English, in the coss before us, 
oan be reconciled with these CBtablishi'd principles^ it is 
not difficult to determine. ^ 

1 Tlie conclusions arc ^rong because the prcinLsoH are so. The Nabob had 
ncTcr been a sovcrciprn prince. Hie miniiters of li.e Uriti-h i-niwn hjul, 
indeed, most Impolitlcally ami niistukin^r]y ti-c.ik'd lilin in tli.it caiurity, but 
the history of his connexion with the Comiutny uas un irrefutable anrunicnt 
of their error. The Kabob of tlie Cumatic was oripnally ntjtliinjr more than 
an ofllcer of the Subahdar of the Dekhin, appointed and rcniovctl at tlic 
pleasure of his superior. Tliat lie had been lenderi'il iii'U>|H.'nd<nt df the 
Sobabdor vrma not eren his own act, it m-us the work of the Kn;;liDh ; 
he owed every thinff to their protection : he was their cr.'aturc, nut their 
equal. The dispute lay not l>etween two ]K)tcnt:>tcs of iiulopcnileut oriuia 
«nd power, Imt between the master and ser>'ant — the soven-i^i and the 
ial\}ect. The timidity and tlie i^^norunee of iUv suivrior bad Huii'urcd 
tiie inferior to oppropilate what did not appertain to him, and hail rc.-oKiii.scd 
iqretcnalOTS to which lie had no claim. That is no rea-^n why the error was 
to be perpetuated, or that it should not bu remedied ^viien it wiu discovei-ed. 
The e^ablished principles which regulate even hostilities between .soverei;,Ti 
states were bere inapplicable, — for ttic sovereign state wa.s one, there were not 
two sovereign states, conscqu'.>ntly there could not be hostilities hetwuen them. 
Whntercrmoy be the law of nations in rcfrard to the treatment of inil('iH.'ndont 
sovereigns, it will scarcely be denied that the sovereign lias a ri^ht to (le.:rrado 
areftactory or rebellious dependant. It i3 true, hov.ever, that the (lovemor- 
Oeneral deprived himself of uny ndvantai^'e from t!iis view of the (ii«'e, l>y 
treating the Na^vab as a soverei^^i prince in aUiaiu-u Avith the Eii;;Iish. lie 
observes: *The case rcqaiivs tliatwc should act as a.rainst a state, on the 
basis of the general law vt nations, and tl;at we should empl:>y the iKtwor of 
the British empire in India to demand, and if neccssar>-, to cnfi)rce an adeiiuato 
s scmlty for our rights and interests against the machinations of a faitlilcss 
ally, who has violated the fundamental principles of a public alliance to the 
extent of placing himself in the WsUt ot a public enemy.' Deapatchefi, ii. 623. 
This means, it is to be presumed, that a sovereign who is an enemy, and who 
Is too weak to resist, may be deprived of his sovereignty : but even if thb doe- 
trine were generally true, which it is not, the public hostility of the Kawab of 
the Gamatic, had not been so decisively manifiested as to Justify such extreme 
pnaishmcnt. The inconsistencies and unsoundness of many of our attempts to 
vindicate our political measures in India are undeniable. It would have been 
more h(mest and honooreble to have confined ourselves to the avowal that the 
xnalntenanco of the British dominion in India was the main-spring of all oor 
pcrilcy. It might also have been safely asserted, on this occasion at least, that 
the Interests of the people demanded the separation of the double adroinistra* 
tion of the affairs of the Camatic, and an end being put to the misgovemment 
of the Nabobs of Arcot.— W . 
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BOOK VI. Afi if aware, after all, how liirtle all other pleas ivmK 
ciFAP. X. qualified to support the measure which he was eager t»^ 

— — pursue, the Governor-General forgot not his standazd- 
1801. reason for the dethronement of princes ; namely, the bad- ' 
ness of their government. He affirmed, that no other 
expedient but the dethronement of the Nabob of Aibot^ 
and the total transfer to the English of the government of 
the Carnatic, afforded any chance for that reform Whiek 
the impoverishment of the coimtry, and the misery of tho 
people, so forcibly required. Here, at last^ he obiuned a 
ground, on which, if the end for which govemmeni was 
instituted, and for which it ought to be upheld, is wotthy 
of being regarded, he might stand with perfect assuraneo. 
Though we may suspect the servants of the Company of 
some exaggeration, when they describe the horrible effiseta 
of the Nabob's administration, there is no doubt that tiiey 
were deplorable. It is equally certain, that no consider- 
able improvement could be introduced, while the powem 
of civil administration remained at the disposal of the 
Nabob. And, though what the Company had attempted 
for improving the condition of their subjects, where they 
possessed the undivided powers, had hitherto displayed btrfe 
little either of skill or success, some efforts had been nobly 
intended, and will doubtless be followed by more judidoas 
expedients. Even under the bad system of taxation, and 
the bad system of judicature which the English would 
employ, the people would immediately suffer less than 
imder the still more defective systems of the Nabob ; and 
they would reap the benej&t of all the improvements whidi 
a more enlightened people may be expected to introdoce. 
On this ground, we should have deemed the Company 
justified, in proportion as the feelings of millions are of 
more value than the feelings of an individual, in seizing 
the government of the Carnatic long before ; and, on the 
same principle, we should rejoice, that every inch 6f- 
ground within the limits of India were subject to their 
sway. In matters of detail, I have more frequently had' = 
occasion to blame the Company's government than to 
praise it ; and, till the business of government is macik ■- 
better understood, whoever writes history with a vieir*''*- 
solely to the good of mankind, will have the same thank- : * 
less task to perform ; yet I beheve it will be found thai* \ 
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the £}ompany, during the period of their sovereignty, liavo BOOK VI. 
dfme more in behalf of their subjects, have shown more of chap. x. 

good-will towards them, have shown less of a selfish attach- 

mant to mischievous powers lodged in their own hands, 1^1* 
have displayed a more generous welcome to schemes of 
improvement, and are now more willing to ado2)t improvo- 
mentfl^ not only than any other sovereign existing in the 
same period, but than all other sovereigns token together 
upou the surface of the globe. 

When the instructions for assuming the goveniuiont of 
the Camatio arrived at Madras, > the Nabob Omdut ul 
Omrah was labouring under an illness w*hich he was not 
expected to survive. In these circumstances, the Governor 
forbore to agitate his mind with the communication of in- 
telligence^ which he was expected to receive with agony. 
On an occasion, when the whole family would naturally 
wisih to be assembled, the younger son of the Nabob an'ived 
from Trichinopoly with his attendants, who are not de- 
scribed as being either more numerous or better armed, 
than those who usually escorted a person of similar con- 
dition. Upon a report to the Governor, that some of these 
attendants had been, or had been proposed to be, admitted 
into the palace of the dying Nabob, the Governor imme- 
diately concluded, that this was for some evil purpose 
unknown, and resolved to anticipate the effects, by taking 
possession of the palace immediately with an English 
force. Communication was made to the Nabob, with all 
the delicacy of which the circumstances admitted, preven- 
tion of coniusion at his death being the motive assigned ; 
and the troops took a position commanding all the en- 
trances into the palace, without resistance or commotion. 
The commanding officer was directed " to exert his vigi- 
lance in a particular manner, to prevent the removal of 
treasure from the palace, sufficient grounds of belief exist- 
ing thai a considerable treasure, a lai^ge sum of money, had 
been accumulated by their Highnesses, the late and 
pi«eent Nabob."* The English, even yet, were but ill 
cured of their old delusion, that every Indian prince was 
enormously rich. Of this supposed treasure we perceive 
not another trace. 

> DfMWtches, 525, 533. 

t Sadi are the words of tlio Governor of Fort St. George, in a letter to Lord 
WeUoli^t 7th of Jaly, IBOl ; papers, nt supra, p. G5. 
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BOOK VI. On the 15th of July, 1801, the Nabob Omdut nl Omrah 

CHAP. z. died. Immediately a commission was given to the two 

— gentlemen, Webbe and Close, to state to the family tiie 

1801. crimes which were charged upon the two Nabobs deceased, 

and to demand, with information that a due provision 

would be made for their support, that their consent 

should be given to the destined transfer of the Camafxc 

government. 

The business was urgent ; and, without permitting the 
lapse of even the day on which the sovereign had expired, 
the gentlemen repaired to the palace. They were met by 
some of the principal persons in the service of the late 
Nabob. They first requested to know if any particulir 
arrangement had been traced by Omdut ul Omndi. Hav- 
ing been informed that a will existed, they desired that 
it might be produced. Being informed that, without the 
violation of all decorum, the son and heir of the deceased 
could not be called upon to attend to ordinary businesB^ 
before the ceremonies due to his royal father were per- 
formed, they replied that on ordinary oecasions it was the 
principle of the English to respect the feelings of indi- 
viduals, but, where this respect interfered with the busi- 
ness of a great government, the less must, in 'propriety, 
yield to the greater interest. The personages, who received 
their commands, retired to deliberate ; and had not long 
returned with a declaration of submission, when the young 
Nabob was introduced, bearing the will of his father in 
his hand. The will directed, that Ali Hoosim, his eldest 
son, should succeed to all his rights, all his possessions, 
and *• the sovereignty of the^ Carnatic : " and that the 
Khans, Mohammed Nejeeb, Salar Jung, and Tuckia Ali, 
the individuals now present, should be regents, to assist 
the young Nawab in the afiairs of government, till his 
arrival at competent maturity of years. 

The Nabob retired, and the commissioners desired, 
that the rest of the conversation should be private, be- 
tween the regents and themselves. The pretended dis- 
coveries were described. The following passage, in Qte 
report of the commissioners, is memorable : " Nejeob 
Khan expressed his surprise at this communication ; pio- 
fessed his entire ignorance of the subject ; and protested 
that it was impossible fbr the Nabob Omdut ul Omnih. to 
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eheriab. the iDtentions imputed to his Highnctss. h'onio of BOOK VI. 
the principal documents having been proiluced, Nejecb ciiat. x. 
Khan asserted, that they contained none but oxpresHious — ^— 
of civility and compliment ; that the Marquis OomwalliH ^^^' 
had repeatedly enjoined the Nabobs, Mohammed Ah, and 
Omdat id Omirah, to cultivate a fncndly intercourse ^vith 
Tippoo Sultaim ; that the whole tendency of the corre- 
spondence produced was directed to that object, in con- 
formity to the injunctions of Lord C'oniwtUHs ; and that 
the Nabob Omdut ul Omrah had recently addressed him- 
self to Lord Comwallis on the subject of these communi- 
cations. The particular warmth of tho expressions used 
by Omdut ul Omrah, in his letter addressed to Ghulam 
Ali Khan on the I4tli Mohimiira, 1200, having boon 
pointed out to Nojeeb Klian — ho observed that it was 
nothing more than an expression of civility, which might 
have been used on any ordinary occasion. On the cii>her, 
of which a proposal appeared to have been made to the 
Sultan, and which proposal he entirely disrcgurdod, tho 
Khan observed, " that the moonsheo of the Nab<jb was 
present, and could be examined with respect to tlie au- 
thenticity of the hand- writing, that the cipher might have 
been conveyed into the archives of Tippoo Sultaun by the 
enemies of Omdut ul Omrah ;" and concluded by a 
most important request, that the family should be fur- 
nished with the evidence, stated to exist, of the su^jposed 
criminal intercourse, and have an opportunity of oifering 
sach explanations as they might be able to give, and of 
presenting such counter-proofs as they might have to fur- 
nish ; when, said he, " the proofs being compared, the 
Company might form a complete judgment." 

A more moderate proposition, on such an occasion, was 
certainly never advanced. He did not so much as appeal 
from the judgment of an opposite party ; he only requested 
that party to look first at both sides of the question. If 
the object had been to explore the truth of the accusation, 
it would have been easy to secure the papers of the late 
Nabob, in which, if no marks of a criminal correspondence 
existed, it would not be very probable that it had ever 

taken place. 

»<Ti5s discourse," say the commissioners, "being appar 
itly intended to confound the object of our deputa- 
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MX>K VI. tion," — yes, that object^ to be sure, was a very diffBnnii»| 
fjiiAP. X. thing — ^we stated to the two Khans, that the Brit^ 
•■ government^ being satisfied of the sufficiency of its pi^opfiv 

1801. i^ Qo intention of constituting itself a judge of the <s(fti^' 
duct of its ally." There is here one of the most astonMi-' 
ing instances, which the annals of the human mind cUif. 
exhibit, of that blindness, which the selfish sffee^daH: 
have a tendency to produce, when, unhappily, power id' 
possessed, and all prospect both of shame and of pani^-; 
ment is removed. The British government had iaketi 
evidence upon the conduct of its ally, had pronoxinoed a 
sentence of condemnation, and was proceeding with int-^ 
petuosity, to carry its decision into execution, yet it wdtod 
not ^constitute itself a judge of the conduct of ^ 
ally !" As if one was not a judge, so long as one abstained' 
from hearing both sides of the question ; as if, to 'all 
intents and purposes, saving only those of justice, it wa^' 
not easy to be a judge upon very different terms ! 

The whole of the conference of this day, it appears, was; 
spent, on the part of the Khans, in "asserting their dis- 
belief of the hostile intercourse with Tippoo ; and in- 
sisting on the reasonableness of their entering into thd' 
defence of Omdut ul Omrah's conduct in regard to ifad^ 
^ several points in which he was accused. When the day, 
was far advanced, they were permitted, on their earnest 
request, to retire for the purpose of making the necessary ' 
preparations for the funeral of the deceased Nabob, and %' 
second interview was appointed for the evening of the 
following day. 

At this meeting, the evils of a divided government^ the 
abuses which prevailed, and all the other arguments^ wfaich ' 
had been so often urged to prevail upon the Nabobs to re- 
sign their authority, were stated to the regents ; they were " 
assured that no remedy would suffice, except the i^voln- 
tion proposed ; and they were asked, whether they were 
prepared to enter into an amicable negotiation for that 
purpose. They remarked, that, "if the entire goveitl- 
ment of the Camatic should be transferred to the haflds, 
of the Company, the station of Nabob of the Cama&. 
would be annihilated." The answer of the commissionenl 
is memorable. It seems to prove, that the English id^ 
India have so long, and successfully, made use of fiction,'' 
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that thej take their own fictions for realities. The com- BOOR VI. 
miwioaers had the confidence to tell the regents, " that chaf. z. 
the rank and dignity of the Nabob of the Camatio — 
oouU not be injured," by actual dethronement. Nay, *^^' 
whatia more, they state in their report, that the argument 
which they made use of to prove it, for they did not leave 
it without an argument^ '*was admitted by the Khans to 
be conclusive." The Khans, notwithstanding, declined 
tLDj answer, on a proposition of so much importance, till 
they got the benefit of consultation with the different 
heads of the family ; and they were allowed till the next 
day to prepare for a final declaration. 

On this occasion, they began by representing, that the 
whole feonily, and the ministers of the late Nabob, having, 
been assembled to deliberate, had come to certain conclu- 
sions. All these persons were convinced, that the British 
gOYemment would not insist upon the utmost seventy of 
the terms which had been recently announced ; and they 
had ventured to propose a dififerent plan, by which, in 
their opinion, tfie security, which was the professed aim of 
the Company, would be completely attained. Their pro- 
position was, to give up the reserved sovereignty over the 
Polygars, and the right of collecting the revenues in the 
nm^gTMMJ districts, and along with this to make some 
better regulations in regard to the debts. The commis- 
moners repeated that " the proposition for vesting exclu- 
sively in the hands of the Company the entire adminis- 
tration of the civil and military government of the Car- 
nation contained the basis on which alone the proposed 
arrangement could be founded." After strong expostula- 
tion, on both sides, the Khans declared, ** that they were 
prepared to give a decided answer ; and that the propo- 
sitions which they had offered, and of which they deli- 
Tered a written statement, contained finally, and unequi- 
▼ooally, the terms on which they could accede to an ar- 
nngement of the affairs of the Camatic by negotiation." 

' ^e commissioners resolved to accept of an ultimate 
T^fyuul from no lips but those of the Nabob himself. 
Upon their request that he should be introduced, the 
Khans manifested considerable surprise ; and expostu- 
lated against the proposition, on the ground both of 
decorum, from the recency of his father^s death, and the 
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BOOK TL immaturity oi his judgment at eig^itean jeani of aget 
CHAP. X. ^ It was not^" say the commissicmeray ^ without a Yescy 

-— long and tedious conversatioa, that we obtained from the 

IMl* Elians the appointment of a time for our receivings from 

the reputed son of Omdut ul Omrah, his own detep> 

mination on the proposition communicated to the tw)» 

Khana" 

On the second day, which was the 19th of July, the 
projected interview took place. The proposLtioin was re- 
stated, to which the acqtuesoence of the young prince was 
required ; and the consequences held up to his view ; the 
title of Nabob, with the dignity and emoluments of the 
head of the family, if he complied ; the loss of all these 
advantages, if he refused. " He replied, the Khans being 
preseut, that he considered them to have been appointed 
by his father for the purpose of assisting him ; and that 
the object of his own coimcils was not separate from that 
of the Khans." He was then given to imderstand thai 
Lord Clive, the Governor, required an interview witii hins. 
To this proposition also, the Khans manifested reluctance^ 
but they were immediately informed that it was alfcogethar 
useless. During a short absence of the Khans, for the 
purpose of preparing the equipage of the prince, "the 
young man," say the commissioners, ^ with much apptwent 
anxiety in his manner, whispered in a low tone erf voice^ 
that be had been deceived by the two Khans. Ati 
Hussain, accordingly, proceeded, without further comnm- 
nication with the two Khaos, to the tent of the officer 
commanding the troops at Chepauk, at which place wa 
had the honour of a personal interview with your Lord- 
ship." The attendants of the Prince, including even the 
regents, were ordered to withdraw. At this meeting, it 
appears that the prince was even forward to deolaTe his 
disapprobation of the refusal given by the Khans to the 
proposition of his Lordship ; and '^ proposed that a tretiy 
should be prepared, upon the basis of vesting the entire 
civil and military government of the Camatic in the hands 
of the Company ; and stated, that he would be ready to 
execute the instrument, with, or without the consent of 
the Khans, at another separate conference, which was 
appointed, for the next day, within the lines of the British 
troops." 
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At thai interview, however, Ali HuBsain withdrew his BOOK TI. 
aoquieaoenoe of the former daj, which he described as ciiap. x. 
the sudden and incoiisiderate suggestion of the moment. *~^^ 
Ha was again conveyed to a tent, to meet with Lord Clivo, l^Oo. 
apart from his attendants and advisers. Being infonnod 
tbttb hia sentiments of yesterday wore undorstuod to l)o 
still his real sentiments ; that Lis altured docluratiuu 
might be the offspring of fear ; that ho was at present, 
however, within the British lines ; and, if it was necessary 
should receive the effectual protection of tlie British 
power; he said that he acted under no constraint, and 
that the determination he had now cxprcnscd was that of 
his own deliberate, clear, and unalterable judgment. ** It 
was then explained to him/' say the CommisHionr-i's, 
''that no pains had been omitted, which could wani liiui 
of the consequences he was about to incur ; that tlie 
duties of humanity towards him, aiul tlio duties of atten- 
tion to the national character of tlie British government, 
had been satisfied ; that he had himself dotcmiincd tiio 
situation in which he would hereafter be placed ; and tlint 
your Lordship, with concern for himself individually, now 
apprized him that his future situation woidd bo thai, of 
a private person, hostile to the British intercstH, and de- 
pendent on the boimty of the CJompany. — This dcclamlion 
Ali HuBsain received with a degree of composuro and 
confidence, which denoted that he acteil from no im|ire3- 
sion of fear ; and a smile of complacency which api)carcd 
on his countenance, throughout this discussion, den(.>ted 
an internal satisfaction at the lino of conduct he wa.s pur- 
suing. Being asked if ho wished to make any further 
observation, he said that he did not ; and being aL^o a.>sked 
whether he had any objection to the introduction of tho 
Khans into tho tent, ho said ho had none ; which being 
accordingly done, he was directed by your Lordship to 
leave the tent." 

The British rulers had all along reserved to themselves 
an expedient against Ali Hussain, to wit, chicaneiy about 
his birth, and had regularly denominated him tho reputed 
son of Omdut ul Omrah ; though all that is stated is, 
that his mother, which, according to tho Mussulman law, 
is a matter of indifference, was not the principal among 
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1. the women in the zenana ;> and though, at last, toc^ 

■ precluded theniMlTea from this pretenae, bj oho<Miii| 

' oa the mtm with whom, in preference to all the rest < 

&mily, they wished to negotiate, and at whose baa 

accept the grant of the sovereignty. 

Negotiation being in this manner closed on ilLe p 
Ali Huasain, the son of Omdut ul Onirah, the Ec 
rulers directed their attention to Azeem ud Dowlal^ 
of Ameer ul Omrah, who, aince the death of hia fi 
had been kept in a state of great seclusion and indig 
To make known the intention of dealing with hi 
suocesaor to the Nabob might shorten his dajs. Ba 
English soon found an occasion of delivering thetni 
from this difficulty. The family resolved to plae 
son of Omdut ul Omrah on the musnud, to which 
held him equally entitled by hia birth, and b; the w 
his deceased father. The English held it neceaaa 
prevent that ceremony ; for which purpose the t 
already commanding the entrance took posaesaion o 
palace, and placed a guard of honour about Aceel 
Dowlah. He wus not loag kept ignoiiinl of w' 
be done with him. Tile forfeiture of the gcvei 
Omdnt ul Omrah, and " that satisfaction a 
as they expreaaed it, which the Enghah r " 
to be necessary to the presei-vation of I' 
the Carnatic," were explained to him ; 
whether, if acknowledged as the head a 
of the &mily, these were terms to T ' ' 
mit He made as little difficulty it 
plifin 

which, at the tim. 
full of their objectj 
to the inheritanc 
beside t!ie arbltra 
stood exempt fraid 
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BOOK YI. the women in the zenana ;> and though, at last^ too^ ifaegr 

CHAP. X. pi-ecluded themselves from this pretence, by choooixig him 

— ^— as the man with whom, in preference to all the rest of hit 

^^^' family, they wished to negotiate, and at whose hands to 

accept the grant of the sovereignty. 

Negotiation being in this manner closed on the paxi of 
Ali Hussain, the son of Omdut ul Omrah, the Eo^iflh 
rulers directed their attention to Azeem ud Dowlah, a flon 
of Ameer ul Omrah, who, since the death of his fithei^ 
had been kept in a state of great seclusion and iDd]g0nc& 
To make known the intention of dealing with him as 
successor to the Nabob might shorten his days. Bat the 
English soon found an occasion of delivering thanseLvee 
from this difficulty. The family resolved to place the 
son of Omdut ul Omrah on the musnud, to which they 
held him equally entitled by his birth, and by the will of 
his deceased father. The English held it necessaiy to 
prevent that ceremony; for which purpose the troops 
already commanding the entrance took possession of tiie 
palace, and placed a guard of honour about Aiseem ud 
Dowlah. He was not long kept ignorant of what was to 
be done with him. The forfeiture of the government hj 
Omdut ul Omrah, and "that satis&ction and security," 
as they expressed it, which the English rulers ^ deemed 
to be necessary to the preservation of their interests in 
the Carnatic," were explained to him ; and he was asked 
whether, if acknowledged as the head and representative 
of the family, these were terms to which he would sub- 
mit. He made as little difficulty in expressing his com- 
pliance as the circumstances in which he was placed gave 
reason to expect.' A reflection, however, suggests itself 
which, at the time, the English rulers were probablj too 
full of their object to make. If Azeem ud Bowlah had 
to the inheritance of the family any title whatsoever 
beside the arbitrary will of the Enghsh rulers, his title 
stood exempt from that plea of forfeiture on which the 

> Lord Mornington -nrites, " It is certain that the mother of the Toonf ■« 
was of low origin, and that she was never married to the Nabob." TUg wovM 
affect his pretensions, according to the Mussulman law. DenatolMfa K 
249.— W. 

' The report from which the above particulars and quotationa an talBM» ll 
in the volnme of papers (p. 8—25). ordered by the House of ComoMiM tD ti 
printed, 21st and 23rd of June, 1801. 
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meMore of dethronement waa set up. It was not so BOOK VI. 
mmb as pretended that his &ther, Ameer ul Omrah, had chap. x. 
lay share in the pretended criminal correspondence of the — ^— 
late and preceding Nabob ; and to punish a man for the '^'' 
ainB of his grandfather, however it may be rcconciloablo 
-with some STstems of law, will not be denied, it is pre- 
4mmed to be utterly irreconcileable with the essential 
pri n a i pJes of justice. Besides, though in a certain sense 
of the ward, a prince may forfeit his crown to his subjects, 
it WB8 not in the relation of subject and prince, that the 
British Company and the Nabob of Arcot stood ; and in 
what sense it can be said that one princo forfeits his 
crown to another, it would not be easy to explain. 

A treaty was immediately drawn up and signed, accord- 
ing to which all the powers of government were delivered 
orver in perpetuity to the English, and totally and for ever 
renoum^ by the Nabob. Yet such is the memorable 
harmony between the language which the English nilers 
desired to employ, and the actions they performed, that 
the first article of Idie treaty stands in the following 
words: '^ The Nabob Azeem ud Dowlah Behauder is hereby 
formally established in the state and rank, with the dig- 
nities dependent thereon, of his ancestors, heretofore 
Nabobs of the Camatic ; and the possession thereof is 
hereby guaranteed by the Honoiu*able East India Com- 
pany to his said Highness, Azeem ud Dowlah Behauder, 
who has accordingly succeeded to the Subahdarry of the 
territorieB of Arcot.'' 

As a provision for the new Nabob, including the main- 
tenance of the female establishment, or Mhal, of his 
father, one-fifth part of the net revenues of the Camatic 
were pledged. The Company engird to make a suitable 
maintenance for the rest of the feimily, and took upon 
itself the whole of the debts of the preceding Nabobs.^ 

Against this revolution, there was transmitted to the 
home authorities a remonstrance in the name of the 
regents. A letter, as from the rejected Nabob, setting 
fyrt^ in vehement and pathetic language, the proceedings 
wiufih had taken place, and. the cruel efiectsi as regarded 
himself, with which they were attended, was transmitted 
to two gentlemen in England, of the names of Hall and 

i-Sefrfhe Treaty and Fapan, nt snpra, L 74. 
VOL. VI. R 
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BOOK TL seemed to ba dflnumdod 1^ the 12711^ GngmuA&m dtUm 

CBAF. X. momenb:. and L Mt* oonfideiiDe witfain wa^Biekl^'khBiBf^^jaf'' 

-— — - offdT had beea accepted, tibe libcnliiy of isbm^ Btitilil; 

1801. nation would have never held me bonnd. bj nffniiitMn» 

whidi had been so oompulaoiily imposed on me-;- ornoali 

haipe ameliorated a sLtuation^that had been prndfieaAlBgr 

means, whioh neither honour- nor justice could bear itt 

contemplata My address was wholly and takaXtf ^»- 

Of this offer no mention, whatsoever appeani>- in tha* 
correspondence of the Company's, servanta wi& 
employers. 

On the 6th of April, 1802^ the d^osed Noviabr 
Qb was reaiding iui the aparhnent of the Sultana- 
Begum, hia. paternal aunt, when the malady,, 
dysentery, began ; and, in display of the reaentmenHa d£ 
the £Eunily, his situation, waa concealed from the Kni^iM! 
govemmeoity and the- medical assistance o£ the UngBiir. 
refused, till the case was desperate. Neady at Obs anna 
time, died Ameer Sing^ the deposed Bajah of: Tanjore^ 

Pondicherry having been restored to the French, agian 
ably to the treaty of Amiens, Bonaparte alarmed tlin. 
English by sending out a great list of military offfioacB';. 
seven generals, and a proportionaL number in tha inftiriT 
ranks, with 1400 regular tooops, and 100,060^. in 
The speedy renewal of the war gave them BBthef 
their fears. Possession of Pondicherry* waa rasnmwi fax-' 
the English in 1803 ; but the French. Admiral, Linfli%. 
had intelligence sufficiently prompt, to enable biis to 
escape with the fleet.' 

Several occurrences of interest took place in this and the 
immediately subsequent period of the administration 
of the Mar,quess Wellesley, which as they are not 
adverted to in the pages of the original, it wiH he 
convenient to notice in this place. 

DuBiNa the year 1800, the Isle of France hadi hem. tha 
resort of a number of armed vessels, which wiHr singnlir 

> Papers, nt supra, ordered to- be priatsd 2lBt and.gtrdxrf Janet 1801^ . 
s Papers, ut supra, i. 9ft, 96, 145, 146. 

> Papers ordered to be printed in 1806, No. 25, p. 193. 
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iwti ' wiiy 4md boldncaB aaamd on • predatory wirfiure agaiiMt BOOK. TI. 
&itiah oommeirQe in the Indian Ocean. The protection chap. z. 
afibcded by the presence of his Majesty's ships of jmr wis *— — - 
of oemiiaimti veiy little avail against the suaden and rapid ^^1- 
opQiatieiis of the f lench privateers ; and grievons injury 
-was infliflUid upon the country trade, and even upon that 
between England and India.* It was computed that be- 
tween the oommenoemeDt of the war and the end of 1600, 
the naival foroe of the French islands had carried into 
Port Looifl^ Britiah property to the amount of above two 
Tnilliona sterling. That such a source of annoyance and 
ii^uxy, fluoh a rallying point for any armament which 
joajght be equipped from France against the British pes- 
sesBiCHis in India^ ahould be suffered to exist, was as dis* 
cnaditaibLe to the national reputation, as it was destructive 
to tbe mercantile interests of British subjects, and incom- 
patiblB "vnth the safety of the Indian territories of Qreat 
JBriiwB. It was not to be expected, therefore, that a 
GoYemor-G^eneral of the energetic character of Lord Mor- 
TiTfigfaMi would fiedl to attempt the extinction of the 
evil 1^ the -sObjagatiQn of the islands of Mauritius and 
JBetzdMUL 

Aooordingly, in the latter months of 1800, as soon as 

the ttffidrB of Mysore were settled, three of his Majesty's 

jaegnnentB, with 1000 Bengal volunteers, and details of 

jMtivB and European artillery, were ordered to assemble 

•i Trinoomalee, on the Island of Ceylon, under the com- 

juaad of Colonel Wellesley, to be employed towards tho 

flioae of December in an expedition against the Isle of 

France, if the accounts from Europe and from Egypt were 

of A nature to leave the Governor-General at liberty to 

make the attempt.^ At the same time, the plan of the 

.eiqpeditioa was communicated to Admiral Kainier, who 

jQommanded the British squadron in the Indian Ooeau, 

and he was earnestly requested to proceed to Trincomalee 

to meet the force and transports assembled there, and 

QOfOperate in .the attack upon the Isle of France, the 

> The Kent Indiaman was captured by a French privateer off the Sand 
Beaia, on ttte 9th of October, sftsr an action of an hoar and three-quarters. 
She was carried by boardinff, and the pasaengerB and crew were treated after 
the captune with bmtal barbarity. Despatches, ii. 895. 

s Letter to the 'Hon, CoL Weliesley, 6th Mot. 1800. Despatehes, ii. 413. 
See also Wellington Despatches, i. 24, 81. 
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.BOOK YI. successful result of which admitted of no re^iUcmMd 
CHAP. X. doubt, from the feeble means of resistance 'wbich H^e 
' ■ colonjr possessed.' 

180 1. ^e attempt upon the Isle of France -was retard^ 

however, by the extraordinary scruples of the Brit^ 
Admiral, who withheld his concurrence in the propoBed 
expedition, chiefly because, in his opinion, no such enter- 
prise could with propriety be imdertaken, nnleaa hy ihe 
express command of the king, signified in the nsnal 
official form to the British government of India, land to 
the commanders of his Majesty's sea and land foroe& ' It 
is difficult to believe how such a plea could have slkl^lfied 
the understanding of a British officer, or that a mere 
defect of form should have imposed upon the Admirftl ihe 
duty of frustrating or impairing the use of such means as 
the government of India might possess, for the seasonable 
annoyance of the enemy, instead of zealously seiang the 
opportimity to direct against them such additional and 
powerful resources. The principles urged by Lord Welles- 
ley in reply to the Admiral's objections,* received tho 
fullest confirmation from the home authorities ; and Lord 
Hobart expressly states that it is of tho utmost impoitaiice 
that it should be understood that in the distant posses- 
sions of the British empire during the existence of war, 
the want of the regular authority should not preclude an 
attack upon the enemy in any case *that may appear cal- 
culated to promote the pubUc interests.* Full credit is 
given to Admiral Rainier for having acted imder a setise 
of public duty, but it is impossible to avoid suspecting 
that he was influenced, however imconsciously, by a jealous 
tenaciousness of authority which disdained receiving or- 
ders from an East India Company's Governor, a feeling 
which has on various occasions been manifested by those 
intrusted in India with high naval commands, to the 
serious detriment of the public cause. On the presttit 
occasion, its eflects were most mischievous, for the ]^ri- 
vateers of the Isle of France continued, during several 
subsequent years after the renewal of the war, to harass 

t Letter to Admiral Bainier, 22nd Oct. 1800. Despfttches, ii. 399. Sw^abo 
Letter to Sir O. Younge and Sir Roger Curtis. Ibid. 

2 Despatches, Appendix, 753, 755. 

> Letter from Lord Hobart to the Marquess Wellesley, ISth S^»t; 180S. 
Despatches, 700. 
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aad plunder with impunity the commercial navigation of BOOK VI. 
the Eastern seas. When the reluctance of Admiral chap. x. 
Bainier was found insuperable, the Govemor-Qeneral re- — — 
Bolved to resume a design which had been suspended for 1^^* 
a^aeaaon, and send the troops collected at Ceylon against 
Bataiia.^ Before this project could be realized, instruo- 
idons were received from England to imdertake an expe- 
dition in a different direction, and to send a force from 
.India to ilgypt, to assist in the expulsion of the French 
from that country.* The instructions had been in some 
degree anticipated, and the destination of the troops 
assembled at Trincomalee was dependent upon the nature 
of the advices which should be received from England,* 
aad which it was thought probable would direct the 
equipment of an armament for the Red Sea. The force 
assembled in Ceylon was therefore despatched to Bombay, 
to be joined there by 1600 native infantry, which had 
been held in readiness for foreign service.^ The force was 
placed imder the command of Major-General Baird, who 
left Bengal on the 14th February ; and after touching at 
Ceylon proceeded to Bombay, where he arrived on the 31st 
March. 

The forces collected for the Egyptian expedition were 
embarked as fj&st as transports could be provided for them, 
and in successive detachments sailed to Mocha as the first 
point of rendezvous. They had been preceded in I>e- 
camber by Bear-Admiral Blankett, with a squadron of the 
Company's cruisers, and a small body of troops, intended 
to act as an advance-guard to the expedition, and prepare 
.the way for its reception. Letters were also addressed 
by the Governor-General to all the principal Arab chiefs 
on the coast of the Bed Sea, to conciliate their good offices 
and secure their assistance.^ 

After touching at Mocha, General Baird proceeded to 
Jidda, where he arrived on the 18th of May, and was 
joined by Sir Home Popham, who had been sent out from 

,1- ^ Wellington Despatches, 165. 

» Letter from the Right Hon. H. Dandas to the Marquess Wellcsley, 6th 
Ocfc. 1803. Despatches, ii. 436. The measure had been sngj^sted by Lord 
Weneali-y long before. Letter to the Right Hon. H. Dundas, 16th May, 1799. 
PoBDfttcheB i. 58T. 

s From Marquess Wellesley to Mi^or-General Baird, 10th Feb. 1801. 

-• Despatches, IL 440. > Ibid. U. 471. 
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BOOK .yLlSngfeadtoiAke the commaBd ^isbomml ^ptct^ 
OBip. X. expedition. Tbnre aho he received intelligeBoe <af 
action which had taken plaee between -fehe French 



1801. luid the BritiBh foroeB on the Slst March, the ctofieBt^ 
the formeFy^and deeith of Sir Balph Abercrombie. ft»- 
eeeding to Eoseir, General Baird mmyed 'there oniihe Wk. 
June, and having oonoentrated his droops,- commeneedini 
inarch towards the Nile. The passage c^ &e duwrt^ 
although impeded by a variety of vexatious 
mente and delays, was effected without any HBerioos 
and the troops performed the rest of their ronate daim 
the Nile in boats. 

By the 27th of August, the -whole of General Bairffia 
force, «mounting to 7000 men, was assembled in i&e leb 
of JEthouda. Thenoe they marched to Roeetta, with HiB 
hope of contributing to the capture of Alexandria^ iiat 
were there met by intelligence that the French were in 
treaty for surrender ; and with this event terminated 'faea- 
tilities in Egypt. 

After the cessation of active operations, the two eErmieB 
from India and England were united imder the eommaad 
of Lord Cavan, and the Sepoys were to be marched iio 
Aiexandria to form part of the garrison. Hie Mending 
of two bodies, differing in many respects ^as to their pigr 
and organization, was ill-calculated to give sotis&ciion ta 
either, and the detenUon of the native troops to perform 
the duties of garrisons would have been a breach of the 
implied obligation imder which they had consented to 
engage in foreign service. These objectionable prqjeeta 
were, however, obviated by the intelligence that '^preUmh- 
naries of peace had been signed ; and by the -end of April 
orders were received for the return of the native troops, 
and a portion of the European to India. They were em- 
balmed at "Suez, in the beginning of June, 1802, and 
arrived at the Presidencies to which they «everaUy h^ 
longed in the course of the two following months.^ This 
demonstration of the power of the British empire, which 
thus brought together numerous and effective armaments 
from the West and from the East, to fight the battles of 
England, upon the Banks of the Nile, was x»dculated to 

1 Beffhierfhe Despatches of Xortl ' Wenesley and the Bake of Wellfaigtoa. 
see the Life of Shr I>aTid Baii-d for these and other details. 
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smhaM^ her xvnown, and oonfirm her monl, is well m BOOK YI. 
dnpfaiy bar politioel strength. The demonstration was ciur. x. 
vot needsd ; there was already, as the event proved, a ' 
■nffioient foroe to ererpower the reliques of the French 
SEEmy, and it would have been economy both of blood and 
-treason^ to have adhered to the Govomor-GeneraVs 
oijginal design, and been contented witli the less splendid 
hut more serviceable conquest of the Isle of France. 

-Before the return of the troops from the £gyi>tian ox- 
peditian, Lord Wellesley had tendered to the Court of 
Direotoirs his resignation of the government of India. On 
the Ist of January, 1602, ho conveyed to the Court liis 
wish to be rehevad before the end of the current year. 
In his despatch to the Court, ho assigned no other causes 
for that «tep than the snccessfiil accomplishment of the 
most eawntial branches of his general plan for the se- 
cority of India ; the pro8i)erity of the existing statu of 
flffiuis, and his expectation of completing in the course of 
the year as great a proportion of improvement in tho 
sffiurs of India, as he could hope to accomplish within 
any period of time, to which his government could be 
veasonably protracted.^ In a letter addressed to Mr. 
▲ddiDgton, the Secretary of State,' his Lordship is moro 
esplicit : Mb continuance in India, he states, is precluded 
by powerful causes, and his administration is brought to 
a premature condusiou by the authority most interested 
in its extension ; that is, by the Court of Directors, whom 
he charges with having manifested a want of confidenco 
in him, with having interfered in details of local adminis- 
tamtiony usually left to local authority, and with having 
refused their sanction or expressed their disapprobation 
of arrangements which he had adopted, upon a convic- 
tion of their expedience or necessity. He then specifies 
tiie partioular oases, included under these three general 

heads. 

Without following the Governor-General through all the 
Giroamstanoes which he details, it will be easy to select 
BUioh OS will prove that his accusations were not unfounded 
and that the Court of Directors had adopted towards him, 

> Letter to the Court of Diaeetors, Ist Jan. ia03. Despatches, ii. 616. 
3 liBtter to the Uight Hon. H. Addiagton, Cawnporei 10th Jan. 1802. Des- 
pitelies,1iL Introdnctioni p. tv. 
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BOOK VI. opinions and feelings, with the influence of which. Im 
CHAP. X. continuance in his situation was wholly incompatiUa 

They had learned to look upon him with distrust, ripl 

1802. fgar^ Qu various grounds, some of which were not wholly 
untenable, but of which others were inconsistent Tsftli 
the extension of the British power in India, and iib^ satin 
decidedly political nature of the position in whiciL tiie 
Company had been placed by the results of the war with 
Tippoo Sultan. Unquestionably the accession of terntcgry 
acquired by that war ; the more complex xdatiooa -in 
which it had involved the British govemnient wUk "it© 
neighbouring states ; and the continuance of hostjditieB 
in Europe, fully justified Lord Wellesley in makiog #a 
addition to the strength of the Company's anay;...I|ie 
Court of Directors, influenced by considerations of ecopa- 
omy, which, to say the least of it, were ill-timed, diai^ 
proved of the augmentation, and peremptorily ordwvd a 
reduction to be made. To have obeyed these ordon, 
would not only have incapacitated the govemmemt from 
co-operating in the Egyptian campaign, bttt would ham 
exposed the newly-acquired provinces to be the prey of 
rebellion or invasion. Lord Wellesley was therefoie com- 
pelled to suspend obedience to the orders of the Ckx^ 
and they never were obeyed. The Mahratta war, whiph 
presently followed, was an imanswerable argument against 
any diminution of the military strength of British. go- 
vernment. 

Some of the proceedings of the Court regarded the 
abolition of various salaries and allowances which the 
Governor-General had sanctioned or granted: this gave 
him deep offence, and he resents it in strong tenns. " It 
cannot be denied," he observes, " that the Court, by re- 
ducing the established allowances of Colonel WeUealey^has 
offered me the most direct, marked, and disgusting per- 
sonal indignity which could be devised. The effect of 
this order must be to inculcate an opinion that I hi^ve 
suffered my brother to derive emoluments beyond ^e 
limits of justice and propriety, and that I have exhibited 
an example of profusion and extravance in an allowance 
granted to my nearest connexion. I have already stated 
that the ground of the order is as unjust and unwarranted 
in point of fact, as its operation is calculated to be 
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fl^ttrious and humiliatiDg to my reputation and honour.*' SOOK V|. 
it would appear that the Court had not sufficiently con- ciiai*. \. 
aidered the nature of Colonel Wello8ley*8 political as well -^^-^ 
as military functions in Mysore, or the unavoidable ex- '^-' 
penaes of his situation ; and it is undeniable, as Lord 
WeUesley urges, that if the Court conceived Colonel 
Wellesley and the Govemor-Qeneral capable of the con- 
dact which their orders insinuated, they should not have 
stopped short with such imputation, but should have 
removed Colonel Wellesley from his command, and Lord 
WeiHesley from his government. 

Besides objections to the amount of remuneration for 
poUie services, the Court of Directors assumed a right to 
nominate individuals to offices of trust, and to displace 
those appointed by their Govemoi's in India. Thus a 
peremptOTy order directed Lord Wellesley to appoint a 
particolar person to be Acting President of the Board of 
Trad^ to the supersession of another indindual, who had 
been placed in that office by the government ; and at 
Madras the Court, in opposition to the opinions and wishes 
of Lord Clivo, removed the chief secretary to the govern- 
ment and appointed another, displaced a member of the 
Board of Bevenue, and directly nominated two members 
to that Board, and granted one of the most important 
commercial residences on the Coast in reversion upon the 
first vacancy. These measures undoubtedly constituted 
an usurpation of patronage contraiy to the letter and 
spirtt of the Act of Parliament of 1793, which, in vesting 
the privilege of nomination to all offices under Members 
of Council in the local authorities, subject to the control 
of the Court of Directors and the Board of Commissioners 
for the afifairs of India, did not intend to give to either of 
the latter more than the power of checking any abuse of 
looal patronage, and protecting t^^just rights of their 
servants in India : where these were flagrantly and sys- 
tematically invaded, it was, no doubt, the duty of the autho- 
rities in England to interfere, but it is obvious that if the 
interference is perpetually called for, the legitimate remedy 
18 not an assumption of the patronage, but the removal of 
the offender. 

In addition to the counteraction and mortiJGication thus 
complained of, the Governor-General, at the time he wrote, 
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BOOK VI. axxtidpatfid eaqjosare to still fdr&er dSGaone ; ^I 
CHAP. X. menaced," he obseires, ^with angiy ordens of ymmai 
— — ^escriptioDB, for the nibversian of many of the mosfc ifr* 
1802. portant acts 9sad institutioiis of my administratieiiyaiid iar 
the entire change of its gmieral tenor imd spirit.'* -Al- 
though not mentioned, he eiqiecially alUides to two aete'Of 
measures in which he took an active interest^ and inwhiSr 
he was most pointedly at yarianoe with the Court of 
Directors — the establishment of the College of Fort WB- 
liam, and the extended facilities afforded to prhaifce tiad& 
in Bengal. 

It has been already noticed, that in compiionoe wi&'ihe 
requisition of the trading interests of England, « provaifla 
was introduced into the charter of 1*193, by wMob M80 
tons at least were to be annually allotted to priyofce 
merchants. Two objects were proposed by this conditioim 
which was considered to be ;consistent with the gansnl 
principle of the Company's monopoly. These were, £int^ 
the augmented export of British manufactures ; .Secendih^y 
the remittance direct to England of that portion of! 
capital which the Company's investment coxild not 
up, and which was therefore sent in articles of Indisa 
export by foreign shipping, whenever British tonnage was 
deficienl The provision had failed in both respects. Dhe 
high rate of freight chained on the Company's riiippiiig; 
and the delays and interruptions to which 'thsir yesBsb 
were subjected, were justly complained of «8 dcienng 
merchants and manufacturers from engaging ^extensivtfy 
in the trade. In fact, however, there was no great demsod 
in India i&t that time for British goods ; and the smount 
of export tonnage, even if the ^cpense had bsen-Tednoedy 
would probably have been more than equal to the donand. 
The cstse was different with Indian goods. Tbore -was a 
large capital in India, in the fortunes of ind];7idciflds, that 
wanted employment, and there was a very extensi^Te de- 
mand in Europe for a variety of articles besides thoie 
which the Company reserved as objects of their exdusiTe 
trade ;* consequently, the tonnage offered to private 



* The amonnt of private, exclusireof privilege goods, Shipped tnm' 
in tlie period between the passing of the Act of Parliament aad 1800, ia ttst 
stated : — Tons. Tons. Tons. « 

IT94-5 2473 IT96— 7 4639 1798— «9 6Sa 

1796—6 5346 1797—8 3787 1799—1860 IHi 

At the latter period above 10,000 tons of shipping, built in Ind^ were ten- 
dered for the voyage to England. 
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cbants by tha GompiiDy,.was wholly insufficient for their BOOK VI. 
VHotai beoidML being minowwly costly and uncertain; So chap. x. 
fltrangly was tiiis felt, that the Oourt of Direotora, in May, -^— — 
179% authoriaed. the gDvamment of Bengal to take up ^^^ 
shipo^.oii. the aocoimt' of the Company, for the purpose of 
» lett ing. 081 tiie same account, the tonnage to the mer- 
chanis of. Calcutta. Their plan, however, was objection- 
able on the same grounds as before, expense and delay; 
aad, the principle having been admitted, the practice was 
modified by Losd Wellesley so far that the merchants and 
ahip-ownem were permitted to maka their own arrange- 
meniB: for the extent and rate of the freight^ and the 
deafMKbch of.iiie vessels^ subject to such conditions as were 
ifaaiight necessary to protect the Company^s privilege.^ 
^Qift discretion thus exercised created exceeding alarm and 
aagerat home. As the ships taken up were India^built,^ 
the ship-builders of the Port of London anticipated the 
dflatnifition of their business, and the Court of Directors 
pvoGhumed that the Company^s monopoly was subverted. 
The views of the Gfovemor-Qeneral were advocated by a 
atnmg mercantile interest in England, and were upheld by 
ifaa President of the Board of Control, so that the disap- 
piobaticm of the Coinrt was not allowed to be directly and 
ixam^ediately e:q>ressed.^ The GfovemorXjteneral repeated 
tike- same arrangement in 1800, and in his report of the 
circnmstance to the Court, declared it to be his decided 
aod conscientious conviction that the permanent esta- 
biiahment of a^stematio intercourse between the ports of 
Ijodiaand that of London, regulated by principles similar 
to those adopted by his government^ had become indis- 
pansable to the united and inseparable interests of the 
Company and of the nation in Lidia. The liberal and un- 
«Diwerable arguments by which this opinion was vindi- 
dted, were not calculated to render the measure accept- 
able, to the narrow and selfish jealousy of the ship-owners 
oc of tha Court of Directors. That the Gk>vemor-General's 

^ Adrertiaeamntcf^aABoeacd of Trade».Ga]cnttB» 5th Got 1798. Deiq>atobfis 
li;A|}]Mnd.78e. 

* Ltfttor ftom tiM Bj^ Hon.H. DtmcUuL to the Committee of Ship Buiiden, 
UlrJnly, lT97».apd to tawt Ghaimnm. of: the Am. £. India Company, 2nd'ApriI, 
laoe. Wdleetor Deq^atchea^ r. 1 17,. 121. Letter tram. the. same to Lord: Mor- 
BlBgtoB,J8tii>Man3h)170e. ItakLiLIOl. Letter to the Gou:t,.30tbfi^pb 1800* 
Despatehea, ii. STSi. 
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BOOK YI. unpopularity with both at this early period of his adhuh: 
CHAP. X. nistration must be mainly referred to the encouragemiaoifc^/ 

whioh he thus aflTorded to the private trade of India oan^v 

1802. QQ^ y^ doubted, and was his own impression. "I appn-- 
hend,** he observes, " that my conduct on the queatieirof .- 
the private trade has been the main source of Ijie TisB**- 
lence which has been betrayed by the Court on Tarions' 
other topics." * 

The support given by Lord Wellesley to the trade from ^ 
India to England in British-built ships, was the reanli: of 
the calm and deliberate consideration of a measore onib- 
ceming which he himself declares he felt no pertioiilftr 
solicitude. The same indifiFerence did not attack iQ W: 
institution of which he was the creator and fosterer ^-^ the-. 
CoUege of Fort William — and in respect to which Im^wsb 
fated to encounter the no less strenuous opposition o^^. 
Court of Directors. 

The alteration which had takeh place in the situatiofi of 
the Company in India, and their assumption of a politioal 
to the comparative extinction of a mercantile charaetery 
had permanently changed the objects which their cavil 
servants were appointed to accomplish, and the deoomi- - 
nations of writer, factor, and merchant, by whioh thay* 
were still distinguished, were utterly inapplicable to tikB. 
nature and extent of their duties and occupations. Noi." 
only had they for the greater part ceased to have anyeoiF-' 
nexion with trade, but they were bound by oath to abstacD : 
from every commercial and mercantile pursuit, and it bad * 
now become their task to maintain civil order through an 
extensive and populous country ; to dispense justice to 
milHons of people of various languages, mannena^ and: 
creeds ; to administer a complicated system of roFenue * 
and finance ; to conduct difi&cidt and intricate negolaations 
with all the powers of India ; and in several of the chief 
native states to exercise, as Residents, a peculiar and) 

1 See Letter of Mr. Grant and Mr. Twining, two of the Directors, to LMT 
Wellesley. Despatches, v. 142, 143 ; also Marquess Wellesley to Ixwd Caa^ 
reagh, 12th Feb. 1803. Despatches, ill. 54. Papers on the Pdrste Tm4e. 
Asiatic Annual Register, 1^01 ; also Debates at the India HaofB ob tbib uttd 
subject. In a debate on the 28th May, 1801, one of the Directors, vtiol^.: 
recently been chairman, asserted, that '* it was through the impropiirty df 
Lord Wellesley's conduct that the agents and merchants were admlttei iaMf'^ 
what they wanted and what they enjoyed.*' Ibid. p. 176. See also Beneb*-- 
man's Observations on the Reports of the Court of Dh-ectors, 1801, and An*" 
ber's Rise and Progress of the British Power in India, ii. 232. 
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invidicHis control over vast principalities. They were BOOK VI. 
required, in short, to dischai^ge the duties of statesmen in chap. x. 
every other part of the world, but under difficulties of a " 
chflimcteiistic description, arising from the total dissimi- ^^^- 
larity that existed between the languages, manners, and 
opinions of England and India — between all the circum- 
stanoes in which the public functionaries had been edu- 
cated, and those to which the fruits of their education 
were to be applied. It may seem extraordinary, that the 
incongruity of the two had not previously been disco- 
vered, and that it was reserved for the Marquess Wellesley 
to difloover that a knowledge of the languages spoken by 
the people of India, and of the people themselves, was 
an essential part of the education of those Englishmen 
who were to be charged with the offices of magistrates, 
judges^ collectors, ambassadors, and governors in India. 

The views entertained by the Marquess Wellesley of 
the sort of instruction required, although sound in prin- 
ciple, were of an extent which it would be difficult under 
any circumstances to realize, and which in India it was 
hopeless to attempt. The state of preparation in which 
the junior civil servants of his day were sent out, justified 
him, no doubt^ in desiring that even their European edu- 
cation should be continued after their arrival. Some of 
the writers he describes as unfit to execute any duties 
beyond those of a copying-clerk, whilst of those who had 
received the benefits of a superior education, the studies 
bad been prematurely interrupted at the age when they 
were about to yield the reward of application. An ade- 
quate remedy for this was not to be found in India, but in 
England ; and the attempt to prolong a course of European 
stiidj in Bengal, where few of the inducements or facilities 
for BOflii an object were available, and where the services 
of' competent instructors could not at all times or for a 
contanaance be procured, was justly condemned by the 
Oeort of Directors as an unprofitable expenditure both 
of aaanej and of time. 

.'.Wlulst^ however, it was obviously a matter of easy 
legallitipn to enforce, in the case of every junior civil 
servant^ the acquirement at home of the highest possible 
attainments that could be gained by English education, it ■ 
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BOOK YI. was equally evident that oertain local qualifloarfciainr- 
ORAP. X. indispensabley which oonld not at- asy. time be 

mentljr, or. at that time be at all obtained in Europe* Br 



1^^ was scarcely possible to add to the most a^ro^rod 

of juvenile instruction in England, an iniimote aoqiUBnt»- 
anoe with the history, customs, and mannefS'of iiiB peofd^ 
of India, with the Mohammedan and Hindu cades of Inr 
and religion, with the commercial and political int aresta 
and relations of Great Britain in Asia, or with' ilia oode of^ 
regulations and laws enacted by the QiSfYernoir^^leaml in 
council, for the purpose of securing to the people off India- 
the benefit of the ancient* and accustomed ikwa-of ihi^ 
oountry, administered in the spirit of the Britirii oonati* 
tution. Knowledge of this^ description could ba aaquii ' ed 
only in India, and an adequate provision for its being^ 
effectively imparted was well worthy of tha oara and 
encouragement of the state. There are, howevor, in tfao 
constitution of the civil service^ and in tha oonditfiaD of' 
society in India, serious obstacles to this part oi iAie pka ^ 
and the only realizable results of the projected eataSlialK 
ment were the means of acquiring a command of tha- Imk 
guages of the country, of receiving through their literstoia 
an honest and authentic expression of the feelings and am* 
timents of the people, and of learning something of their 
history, institutions, and laws. The plan of the Coll^ 
also afforded occasions of intimate and creditable intei^ 
course with natives of learning and talent^ by which many 
ignorant prejudices were removed from both tha native 
and European mind, and mutually favourable impraasioiui' 
were acquired. It also offered encouragement to nativa 
learning and talent, and the plan extended tfaroughont 
Hindustan the reputation of the Company's government. 
Although, therefore, its operations were not aa^oompra^ 
hensive as it& foimder designed, the college of Fort Wiffiam 
was productive of important public advantages^ axevoiaed 
for several subsequent years a beneficial inflnenoa npcn 
the character of the junior servants of the Compaiqf^ toA 
was instrumental to the service and credit of tha ateba A 
spirit of retrenchment and private intereata at laat 
bined to efiectiits extinction, leavingpin its room^a 
contrivance for teaching the smallest- possible quantify- of 
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the languages of Bengal, necessaiy for imperfectly under- BOOK YL 
standing the mere speech of the people.^ chap. x. 

The arguments ui^a^ed by Lord Wellesley with consider- — 
able ability, and in general with unanswerable truth, as to ^®^* 
the necessity of an improved scale of education for their 
servants^ and the expedience of a collegiate establishment 
in Lidia for their use, failed to satisfy the Court of Di- 
recton^ who alarmed at what they termed the considerable 
and unknown amount of the expense by which it was to 
be attended, and entertaining an exaggerated apprehension 
of the financial embarrassments of the Indian government, 
ordered its immediate abolition. At the same time they 
could not deny the necessity of providing for instruction 
in some of the native languages ; and they furnished a 
sketch of a more economical establishment which they 
were prepared to sanctiou. Although, in obedience to the 
orders of the courts the Governor-General announced it to 
be the intention of the government to abolish the college^ 
he postponed, for various reasons, the actual abolition, 
imtil the close of 1803, expressing his hope, that in the 
mean time^ the representations addressed by him to the 
court might prevail upon it to suffer the establishment to 
remain unaltered, until he should be enabled to report in 
person the condition and effects of the institution, and 
snbmit such details as might enable the court to exercise 
its final judgment on the whole plan. This representation, 
backed by the decided support of the Board of Control, 
was not without effect upon the proceedings of the Di- 
rectors, and the sanction of the Court was eventually 
given to the continuance of a college for the instruction 
of Bengal writers in the Oriental languages in use in that 
part of Lidia. Arrangements of a more restricted nature 
were adopted, for the like instruction to be given to the 
jowag civilians of Madras and Bombay, in the languages 
of the Peninsula ; and a college was a few years afterwards 
fbofided in England, for the better education of the junior 
«iyiliaii8 of all the Presidencies, in the usual objects of 
European study, as well as for a preparatory instruction 
in the languages of the East. However mutilated, there- 



hy tin Govcrnor-General on the fimndation of a College at F(nrt 

Ifllliam, 10th July, 1800. Despatches, ii. 326. Regulations for the Foandar 
tkm« kc IMd. 8M. 

VOUVL 8 
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BOOK VI. fQYe^ }yy the economy or jealousy of the Court of Directors, 
^^^^^- ^ the projected college of Lord Wellesley had the merit of 
awakening public attention to an object of vital import- 
ance to the prosperity of British India, and of originating 
useful, although still imperfect measures for its attain- 
ment.* 

The announcement of Lord Wellesley's wish to be re- 
lieved from the labours of his government, proved accept- 
able to neither the ministry nor to the Court of Directors, 
and both addressed him to urge his remaining in India for 
a further period,* at least until the month of January, 
1804. In writing to his Lordship on this occasion, the 
Court of Directors expressed their persuasion, that in 
another season the Gk»vemor-Qeneral would be able to 
terminate, with honour to himself and advantage to the 
Company, every measure of importance conheoted with 
the recent acquisitions, perfect the retrenchments, as well 
those resulting from the peace, as others of which their 
affairs might be susceptible, and in concert with the home 
authorities lay the foundation of an efficient system, for 
the liquidation of the Indian debt. These expectations 
were disappointed. The war with France was speedily 
renewed, and the war with the Mahrattas called upon the 
Indian governments for renewed exertions and augmented 
expense. 



CHAPTER XL 

Two Sets of Princes connected with the English ; one, whom 
they made resign both the Military and the CivU Powers 
of their Government ; another^ whom they mads resign 
only the Military Powers, — Endeavour to make tk§ 
Peshwa resign the Military Part of his OovernmesUr^ 
Negotiations for that Purpose, from 1798 to 1808L — Jf&' 
gotiatimis with Dowlut Rao tSindiah for a similar Pw^ 
pose, — The Dependance of all the Mdhraita StaUi esh 
pected as the Effect of the Resignation to the JSngiitk of 



> Lord Castlereagh to the Marquess Wellesley, 28tli Aprfl, 1808.' 
iU. 379. 

3 From Lord Castlereagh, President of the Board ci Control, 10th AncMt 
and 10th Sept. 1b02. Despatches, iii. 31, 33. From the Conrt (^Deneton tfl 
the Governor-General, 29th Sept. 1802. Despatch, iii. lotrodnctlui,. 
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the Military Power of any one of them, — Negotiation BOOK VI. 
with Sindiah ineffectual, — War between Sindiah and chap. zi. 
HoUhar, — T/ie Peskwa driven from Poonah. — For the Sake — ^^ 
of being restored by Englieh ArmSj the Peahwa consents 1®^ 
to the Resignation of his Military Power, — A Treaty for 
that Purpose signed at Bassein. — The Qover)wr-Oeneral 
expects that the other Mahratta States will not dare to 
quarrel with the English on account of the Treaty of 
Bassein, — Sindiah assembles his Troops^ and marcJves to 
the Vicinity of Boorhanpore. — Persevering Attempts to 
make Sindiali execute a Treaty similarto that of Bassein,^' 
The Peshwa restored, — Probability of a War with the 
Mahratta Princes on account of the Treaty of Bassein,^' 
Junction of the Armies of Sindiah and the Raja of 
Berar. — Sindiah and the Raja required by the English to 
quit their present menacing Position, and replace their 
Armies at their usual Stations, — Sindiah and the Raja 
evading Compliance, the English regard them as Enemies, 
— Arguments by which the Govemor-Oeneral endeavoured 
to prove that the line of Policy which led to this Crisis was 
good. — Investigation of those Argumeivts, 

THE relations, which the British government endea- 
voured to establish with the Princes of India, were 
different in different circumstances. They with whom 
their connexion was the most intimate, the Nabob of the 
Carnatic, the Raja of Tanjore, the Nabob of Gude, formed 
one class. Another was formed by those who stood in the 
ciroumstances of the Nizam, of the Peshwa and other 
Mahratta powers. 

From the Princes of the first class, it had lately been 
the object of the British government to take away not 
only the military, but likewise the civil power, in the 
ooiuitries to which their titles respectively extended ; and, 
leaving them the name of sovereign, to make them simply 
peiuaioners of state. With the rest, this object had been 
completely attained: with the Nabob of Gude, it was 
' fimnd expedient to make something of a compromise. A 
■ort of delegated administration, which, however, he bound 
1 |iffnaAlf to carry on according to the pleasure of the dele- 
grtor, was left to him in civil affairs, in a portion, not 
muoh more than a third, of his former dominions. 
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BOOK YI. To this point the pretensions of the British goyemment 

CHAP. IX. had advanced by degrees. At first they were neither yeiy 

""—"" ^ig^) ^or very definite. The English, for their own aeca- 

1802. ^^j^ found it necessary to aid the Princes in defending 

themselves ; and the Princes agreed to re-imburse the 

English for the expenses which they incurred* 

The powers of government, that is, in India, the powers 
of the sovereign, may be looked upon as divided (in India 
they are very conspicuously divided) into two portions ; 
the one, the military power ; the other, the civil power ; 
the one consisting in authority over the military force ; 
the other in the administration of what is called the civil 
or non-military affairs of the state, the collection of the 
revenue, judicature, and police. 

The English arrived at the first remarkable stage, when 
they made the Princes, with whom they were most nearly 
connected, strip themselves of their military power, to 
place it in the hands of the English. At this stage affiura 
remained during a considerable number of yeara The 
sovereigns, placed in these circumstances, held their dvil 
power in a state of absolute dependence. When the civil 
I)ower, also, was taken away from them, nothing of sove- 
reign remained, but the name. They were in the situation 
of the Raja of Sattarah, only in the hands of a people, to 
whom it was agreeable to ti-eat them with more indul- 
gence. 

With the Princes of the second class, the object at 
which the British government had begun to aim, waa^ to 
make each of them resign the military part of his power 
to the English. In respect to the Nizam, the business had 
been effectually accomplished by the treaty of 1800; 
when he agreed to receive the subsidiary force of the 
English, and alienated a great proportion of his dominicnB 
to defray its expense.' The eagerness with which Locd 
Wellesley endeavoured to establish the same relatioDft 
with the principal Mahratta states, he himself informs 0% 
was extreme. 

It had suited the English, in their transactions with tilt 

Mahratta people, to suppose, in the chieftain called ths 

Peshwa, a species of sovereign authority over the rast of 

the Mahratta potentates; an authority, which it 

1 DMpatelMt, U. 136, SM, 270, 375, and AppandiK, 709, YM. 
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abundantly evident that he did not exercise, and to which BOOK VI. 
it was equally evident that the rest of the Princes ))aid chaf. xi. 
no respect.* In the spirit of this policy, it was the wish -^^— 
of Lord Wellesley to induce the Peshwa, in preference ^^^' 
to all the rest of the Mahratta chiefs, to consign the 
defence of his goyemment and doniinious to a British 
force, and to alienate a part of those dominions for the 
maintenance of that force ; an arrangement which that 
Governor denominates, ^an intimate alliance, founded 
upon principles which should render the British influence 
and military force the main support of that power." * 

In 179S, when the Nizam consented to transfer the mil- 
itary powers of government within his dominions to the 
English, a similar proposal of " genersJ defensive alliance, 
and mutual guarantee," * as it is called by Lord Wellesley, 
was strongly pressed upon the Peshwa. The moment was 
oonceived to be favourable. " The authority of Bajee Rao," 
says the Governor-General, " was then reduced to a state 
of extreme weakness by the imbecility of his councils, by 
the instability and treachery of his disposition, and by 
the prevalence of internal discord ; and in that crisis, his 
government was menaced with destruction, by the over- 
bearing power of Sindiah. It was evident that the Pesh- 
wa could not expect to be relieved from the oppressive 
oontrol of Sindiah, and to be restored to a due degree of 
authority within his own dominions, by any other means 
than by the aid of the Biitish power."* The Govemor- 

* The whole history of the Mahratta states shows, that the Peshwa's suprem- 
aej was not merely what it suited the English to represent it, but was aa 
—entlal part of the constitution of the state. Tlie overgrown power of some 
of tiK dileft had, it is true, rendered the Peshwa's authority little more than 
nqmlaal as regarded them ; but even Sindiah and Uolltar ever professed to con- 
rider the Feahwa as their sovereign, or at least as their sovereign's rcpresenta> 
ttve. The title by which they held their lands was originally a grant from 
tiie Feahwa in conaideration of military service. Undoubtedly, as far as this 
kind of ctmtract was a leading feature in the feudal system of Europe, the 
■une system may be said to have been found in India. Territory held by tlie 
tnmre at military service occurred tbroughort Lidia, and was the loose bond 
which held the Mahratta chiefe togetlier under a common head. With excep- 
ttoo, too, of some of the most powerful of tiie chiefs, the Peshwa's authority 
Wisaxereli^ orer the Mahratta jagird^ri or feudatories. — W. 

* Qovemw-General's Narrative of the late Transactions in the Mahratta 
enmire : East India Papers, Muhratta War, 1803, ordered to be printed 5th 
■ad »nd June, 1804, p. 304.~M. 

Berides the Narrative, the same collection contains another communication 
flvm Lord Wellesley, entitled Notes relative to the late Transactions in the 
Mahntta Empire. This was separately printed, with an apjiendix of ofBciai 
documents, by Debrett, 1804. See also Despatches, iii. 26.— W. 

« Ibid. 

4 Governor-General's instmctions to the Resident at Poonah, dated 23rd 
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BOOK YI. General informs us, that Bajee Bao did even apply to him 
CHAP. XI. for assistance. But when he was made to understand, that 
■ it would be granted only on the condition of permanently 

1802. confiding his defence to a British force ; that is, of trans- 
ferring his military power to the hands of the English^ 
"he deliberately," says the Governor-General, "preferred 
a situation of degradation and danger, with nominal inder 
pendence, to a more intimate connexion with the Britidi 
power; which," adds the (Jovemor-General, sufficiently 
disclosing his views, " could not be formed on principlea 
calculated to secure to the Peshwa the constant protectioai 
of our arms, without, at the same time, establishing oar 
ascendancy in the Mahratta empire." ^ The length of 
time, during which the Peshwa amused the Gk>yenior* 
General, is thus commented upon by that disappointed 
ruler. Subsequent events justify a conclusion, that the 
long and systematic course of deceitful policy, pursued by 
the Peshwa on this occasion, was not less the result of a 
determined spirit of hostility, than of his characteristic 
jealousy and irresolution."* 

The prospect of the war between the British power and 
Tippoo Sultaun inspired not the Peshwa, we are assured by 
the Governor-General, with any of the sentiments of a ge- 
nerous ally ; but turned his attention solely to the advan- 
tages which the crisis presented "to the faithless and 
sordid policy of that Prince ;" who not only, "by a course 
of studied and systematic deceit, avoided all active inter- 
ference in the contest, but actually xmaintained an amicable 
intercourse with the enemy.* 

The Governor-General even makes profession of having 
been duped by the Peshwa. " His Excellency," says he, 
speaking of himself in the third person, a novelty which 
this Governor-Generfid introduced, and of which, in the 
end, the Directors complained, "in a letter addressed 
to the Honourable the Court of Directors, under date the 
SQth of March, 1799, expressed his conviction, that the 
disposition of the Court of Poonah continued perfectly 



of June, 1802, transmitted in a letter Arom the Governor-General to the Secret 
Committee, dated 24th of December, 1802, and received the 9th of May. 1801. 
Ihld. p. 34 —M. Despatclies, iii. 3. 12.— W. 

I Despatebes, iii. 12. > Ibid. 

' Letters, ut supra, p. 34. 
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fkrourable to the BritiBh interests ; and that want of power BOOK VI. 
would be the sole caose of its inaction, in the event of a chap, xl 
war with Tippoo Sultaun." The course of the war, how- ■ 

ever, he says, suggested doubts ; and at the termination of -^^^ 
it they were confirmed, ** by the correspondence between 
Tippoo Sultaiin and his agents at Poonah, and by letters 
from Nana Fumavese, and other Mahratta chieftains, to 
Tippoo Sultaun, which were discovered among the records 
of Seringapatam. The combined evidence of those docu- 
ments, and of the Peshwa's conduct during the war, 
affords unequivocal proofs of the hostility of his dis- 
position towards the British power; and justifies a con- 
clusion, that, if fortune had appeared to favour the 
enemy, the Peehwa would openly have espoused his 
cause." ^ 

Here was the conduct most exactly, which had been 
ascribed to the Nabob of Arcot, and by which that prince 
was declared to have forfeited his throne. The Nabob of 
Arcot^ and the Peshwa, were both princes, connected, by 
treaty, in aUiance with the British power. Both were ac- 
cused of violating the obligations of that treaty, by cor- 
responding with Tippoo Sultaun. We have seen the treat- 
ment bestowed upon the one ; it remains to contrast with 
it, that which was bestowed upon the other, of the two 
offenders.' 

" Although," says the Governor-General, "the faithless 
conduct of the Peshwa not only deprived him of all title 
to participate in the advantages of the war, but exposed 
him to the just resentment of the allies, the Governor- 
General determined to refrain from any measures of a 
vindictive nature ; and to adopt the more liberal policy 
—of conciliating the Peshwa's interests — and of providing 
for the security of the allies, and for the general tranquil- 
lity of India — ^by repeating his invitation to the Peshwa 
to accede to the proposal of general defensive alliance and 
mutual guarantee ; which his excellency had before unsuc- 
cessfully offered to the Peshwa's acceptance." ' 

. 1 Lettera, nt supra, p. 34. 

* It scarcely n^ds to be observed, that they were situated, in relation to 
the British power, in totally dissimilar circumstances : the mere existence of a 
treaty -with each constituted no analogy : the identity or difference depended 
upon the conditions and objects of the treaties made with them.— W. 

s Letters, ut supra. Ibid. p. 34. 
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BOOK TL Sach wkb the differenoe of treatment intended Cor tte 

CHAP. XL Peshwa. Hie following was the result. ''At the dose of 

" the war in 1799," says the Goyemor-Genenily " the proper 

1802. sitions for the conclusion of defensiye and subsidiuy en* 

gagements with the Peahwa were renewed ; under Gueam- 

stances of peculiar advantage to the latter; who^ b/ 

acceding to thoee propositions, would not only haye been 

emancipated from the oppressive control of Rin<iia}>^ and 

have been reinstated in the due exercise of his aothoritj-*' 

but would have been admitted to a participation in the 

conquered territory of Mysore. 

" But, after a vexatious and illusory discussion of the 
propositions, during a period of several months, the nego* 
tiation was dosed, by the Peshwa*s rejection of the oondi* 
tions of defensive alliance^ under any admissible modifioa* 
ti<Hi of them. 

''The circumstances of that negotiation afford the 
strongest reasons to believe, that the Peshwa never 
seriously intended to enter into any engagements^ on the 
basis of those propositions ; and that he had no other in- 
tention, from the commencement of the n^otiation, than, 
to avoid the consequences of an unqualified refusal to 
treat ; to deceive the public, and the Qovemor-Qenenl, 
by the appearances of a disposition to concur in the views 
of the British government for the tranquillity of India ; 
and to deter Sindiah from the prosecution of his ambitious 
designs, by persuading that chieftain, that the Peshwa had 
it in his power, and in his contemplation, to avail himself 
of the protection of the British arms." * 

Nor were these the only occasions on which the Peshwa 
had been importuned on the same subject. "The negotia- 
tions,'* continues the same high reporter, ''which followed 
the renewal of the Governor-General's propositions in the 
month of April, 1800, were conducted, on the part of the 

I Letters, nt supra. Ibid. p. 34. — M. 

The^e were, no doubt, his intentions ; as beside his own very reasOBaUe 
aversion to arrangements which wonld have placed the Fe^wa iuid«r the 
control of the English, the same policy was always enforced upon him ly the 
sagacity of Nana Fumavese, who, to the period of his death in 1800, w« de- 
cidedly averse to the admission of a body of foreign troops in the nuumer prt- 
posed by the Marquess Wellesley, if the energies of the Qoremroent eonkfto 
restored without their aid. Nana Fumavese respected the English, adakti 
them sincerely, and the vigour of their government, but as political enenries, 
no one regarded them with more Jealousy and alarm. ItUhr. Hist tt. 
188.— W. 
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Feshwa^ in the same spirit of temporizing policy, and BOOR Vf. 
studied eyasion, which characterised his conduct in overj chap. zx. 
preyious discussion. His long and degrading subjection — ^^ 
to the power of Sindiah ; his repeated experience of the l^OS* 
perfidy and violence of that unprincipled chieftain ; the 
internal distraction which prevailed in his govommeiit ; 
and the consciousness of his inability to relieve himself 
from the pressure of his accumulated difficulties, and to 
secure the efficient exercise of his authority ; were insuf- 
ficient to subdue the emotions of his jealous fears, and to 
induce him to rely, with confidence, on the protection of 
that state, which alone possessed the power and the will 
to extricate him from his embarrassments, and to i>lace 
him in a situation of comparative dignity and security. 
Those negotiations were closed in the month of September, 
1800, when various unprecedented acts of violence and ex- 
tortion, on the part of Sindiah, had aggravated the pressure 
of the Peshwa, and virtually annihilated his authority «- 
by the Peshwa's absolute rejection of the principal articles 
of the €k)vemor-Gteneral's proposition. 

^ And he may be considered to have rejected those pro- 
positions again, by his refusal to become a party in the 
treaty of general defensive alliance, concluded with the 
Nizam in October, 1800, which was tendered to his 
acceptance." ^ 

But the complaints of the Governor-General are not 
confined to the arts by which the Peshwa endeavoured to 
preserve the advantage of appearing to enjoy the friend- 
ship of the British government, and at the same time to 
avoid the transference and loss of his military power. 
• While these several negotiations were depending," says 
the great informant^ ** the Peshwa was at different times 
employed in carrying on intrigues at the court of Hyder- 
abad, to effect the dissolution of the alliance between the 
Company and the Nizam, and to engage his Highness to 
unite with the Mahrattas, at any future favourable oppor- 
tmiity, for the subversion of the British jwwer."* 

Towards the end of the year 1801, the Peshwa came 
ftxrwBJcd with a proposal " for subsidizing a body of British 
troops." To this, according to the Governor-General, he 
was " influenced, either by views and intentions similar to 

I Letters, at supra, Ibid. 35. * Ibid. 
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BOOK YI. those which regulated his conduct during the negotiai^cms 
CHAP. xf. of 1799 and 1800 ; or, if sincere in his proposal, by the 

• hope of obtaining the aid of the British for the re-estar 

.1802. blishment and security of his authority, without hazard- 
ing the introduction of that degree of control and asoenr 
dancy, which," says the Govemor-Gteneral, "it must be 
our interest to es^blish in the Mahratta state^ and which 
it is his object to avoid." ^ 

• "The Peshwa," continues the Goyemor-Geneni], *is 
aware that the permanent establishment of a British 
force, in the vicinity of Poonah, would immediately place 
him, in some degree, in a state of dependance upon the 
British power. And, therefore, he has stipulated, that the 
subsidiary force shall be retained within the Company's 
dominions at all times, except when he shall require its 
actual services." 2 For the charges of the troops, the 
Peshwa proposed to assign a territory, in a part of the 
Mahratta country over which he had only a n<$minal 
authority, and " the cession of which," says the Qovemor- 
General, " would not in any degree contribute to render 
the Peshwa dependent on the support of the British 
power." ' Because this arrangement would be extremely 
advantageous to the Peshwa, without yielding corre- 
spondent advantages to the British government, it was the 
opinion of the (Jovernor-General, that it ought to be re- 
jected*. But he was of opinion, that rather than not get a 
British force subsidized, as he termed it, by the Peshwa; 
that is, placed in the service, and at the expense of that 
prince, it was advisable to consent to his proposition with 
regard to the station of the troops, provided he would 
make an acceptable provision in land, or even in money, 
for their maintenance. The Governor-General reasoned 
thus : ^ The measure of subsidizing a British force, even 
under the limitations which the Peshwa has annexed to 
that proposal, must immediately place him, in some 
degree, in a state of dependance upon the British power ; 
provided that measure be uncombined with any other 
arrangement, calculated to defeat its operation. The de- 
pendance of a state, in any degree, upon the power of 
another, naturally tends to promote a sense of security, 
derived from the support of a foreign power ; produces a 

1 Letters, ut supra, Ibid. p. 35. > Ibid. • Ibid. 
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relaxation of vigilance and caution ; and the operation of BOOK VI. 
natural causesy in augmenting the dependance of the chap, zl 
Peshwa on the British power, under the operation of the — ^^— 
proposed engagement, would be accelerated by the effect 1^^* 
which those engagements would produce, of detaching the 
state of Poonah from the other members of the Mahratta 
empire." • 

When ''the Gk)Yemor-Gteneral," these are his own words^ • 

* notwithstanding his frequent disappointment in the ac- 
complishment of his salutary views, determined, in June, 
1802^ to renew his negotiations for the conclusion of an 
improved system of alliance with the court of Poonah ; 
the increased distraction in the l^Iahratta state, the rebel- 
lion of Jeswunt Eao Holkar, and his success against the 
combined forces of the Peshwa and Siudiah, appeared to 
constitute a crisis of afifairs, favourable to the success of 
the proposed negotiation at Poonah. In the course of the 
discussions which ensued, the Peshwa manifested a desire 
to contract defensive engagements with the Honourable 
Company, under circumstances of more apparent soli- 
citude^ than had marked his conduct at any former occa- 
sion. The Peshwa, however, continued to withhold his 
consent to any admissible modifications of the Qovemor- 
Oeneral's propositions^ until Jeswunt Rao Holkar, at the 
head of a formidable anhy, actually arrived in the vicinity 
of Poonah." • 

The crisis to which the Mahratta affairs were then ap- 
proaching was preceded and produced by the following 
circumstances. 

Mulhar Rao Holkar, one of the leaders in the army of 
the first Peshwa, was instrumental in pushing the con- 
quests of the Mahrattas towards the north ; and, according 
to the usual policy of the Mahratta government, received 
a portion of territory, in the province of Malwa^ for the 
support of his troops. This happened about the year 
1736 ; and laid the foimdation of the sovereignty of the 
Holkar femily ; for, as the power of the primary govem- 
ment declined, that of the principal viceroys, according to 
onstom, became independent ; and, although the memory 
of the primitive connexion with the Peshwa was not obliter- 

1 Letters, ut snpra, Ibid. p. 37. 

s Governor-Generiil's Narrative, Ibid. p.305. ^ 
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BOOK y L ated, they not only acted as his equals, but frequently as hiy 
CHAP. XI. masters ; and on no occasion, except when it suited their 

interest, allowed their will to be governed by hia. Mulhar 

1802. Rao Holkar died in the year 1766. He was succeeded by 
his nephew, Tukajee Holkar. This prince reigned till the 
year 1797. He left four sons, Cashee Rao^ Mulhar Rao^ 
Etojee Holkar, and Jeswunt Rao Holkar ; the two former 
alone by the wife or principal female in the harem. Cashee 
Rao succeeded Tukajee, as the eldest son by his wifa A 
dispute, however, soon arose between Cashee Rao and his 
brother Mulhar Rao, who claimed an equal share in the 
inheritance ; and they both repaired to Poonah, for the 
purpose of settling their disputes by the intervention of 
the Peshwa. * 

Dowlut Rao Sindiah exercised at that time a despotio 
authority over the' Peshwa ; and regarded the occasion as 
highly favourable for adding the possessions of the Holkar 
family to his own. Having made his terms with Cashee 
Rao, who is said to have renounced a claim of sixty, and 
paid a sum of six lacs of rupees,' he surprised and slaugh- 
tered Mulhar Rao, with all his attendants, at Poonah, in 
the month of September, 1797. The wife of Mulhar Bao^ 
left in a state of pregnancy, produced a son, who was named 
Khundeh Rao. Sindiah possessed himself of the person of 

1 Miilhar Rao, named Holkar, or, more properly, Hnlkar, from the TfllMS 
of Hal, where he was born, was of the Dhoongar or Shepherd caste. His 
father was a small farmer, and he hunself, whilst a youth, tended the flocks of 
the &mily ; he was afterwards enlisted in his troop by an nnde who com- 
manded a small party of horse in the service of a Mahratta chief. Dlftiii* 
fishing himself as a brave and active soldier, he was taken into the servlet 
of the I'eshwa, the first Bajee liao, was appomted to the Gommaiid of ttn 
hundred horse, and, in the course of a short time, acquired higher distinctions. 
The first grant of land for his services was made in 1728. In I73S he com* 
manded the advance of the Mahratta army which conquered Ifalwa; and, ia 
the following year, Indore, which became the capital of his dewendants, wai 
assigned to him for the support of his troops. To the territory round liidofQ 
he made large accessions, so that, with exception of one district* all that be- 
longed to his successors was bequeathed by Mulhar Rao. The only son, Kmi- 
dee Rao, being dead, he was succeeded by his grandson, Mallee Rao, hat tbil 
prince reigned only nhie months. Upon his decease, a distribntion of ttM 
powers of the state of Indore took ^ice, which, however, apparently pitca? 
rions, continued undisturbed for tliir^ years. Alia (Ahalya) Bhye, the modMV 
of Mallee Kao, widow of Kundee Rao, the son of Mulhar Rao, boldly mnibMI 
the oflBce of regent, and elected for the commander of the army, and toft^ft 
those duties which she could not as a female perform, Tokojee Holkar, a dM 
of the same tribe, but no way related to Mulhar Rao. Ahalya Bhye ded la 
1795; Tukt^ee in 1797. Malcolm's Central India, i. 1. 142. The character of 
Ahalaya Bhye is there delineated at length in the most fkvoarable OQlmiib 
She was undoubtedly a woman of singular merit. — W. 

2 Fifteen according to Malcolm ; ten in cash, and fire hi the mortgafB flf 
the revenue of Amber in the Deccan. Central India, i. 197.^ W. 
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the infant ; retained Oashee Rao in a state of dependence ; BOOK VI, 
and proposed to govern the Holkar dominions in his <7iiap. xi, 
name. The two brothers Etojee and Jeswiint Rao, had — — 
attached themselves to the cause of Mulhar Rao, and wore ^^^• 
both at Poonah at the time of his murder. Etojee fled to 
Kolapore, where he was taken, in the commiHsion of h(js- 
tilities ; sent to Poonah ; and deprived of his life. ' Jes- 
wont Bao, made his escape to Nagpore ; and was protected 
for some time; but the instigations of Sitidiah at last 
prevailed, and the Raja placed him in oontinement. 
He contrived to effect his escape, and fled to Muheswar, 
on the Nerbuddah.' Sindiah, at that time deeply engaged 
in his schemes for securing the ascendancy of Poonah, had 
not leisure to pursue the fugitives with vigour and exi>e- 
dition, and probably thought his resources too contempt- 
ible to excite any apprehension. This remissness enabled 
Jeswunt Rao to avail himself of the means which so 
plentifully exist in India, of collecting an army of adven- 
torersi, by the prospect of plunder. It was not till the 
year 1801, that Sindiah really became alarmed at the pro- 
gress of Jeswunt Rao. * He then began to collect an army 
on the Nerbuddah, and ordered the chiefs in his depend- 
ance to join him with the smallest possible delay. On the 
14 th of October, 1801, a general engagement took place 
between the armies of the two chieftains, in the neighbour- 

1 HUcolm Mgra be had joined a body of freebootersp and h^ng taken, was 
tnmpled to death by an elephant. Grant Dnff giv&t a particular jaccount of 
Ua execution and the savage exultation of Bi^ee Rao at his destraction. Mahr. 
IHit. til. 199.— W. 

* Jeawnnt Rao, after escaping from Na?poor, took ntage at Dhar with 
Anand Kao, of the Fnar tribe, to whom lie renderfd some important nervice. 
Compelled by the threats of Sindiah to withdraw his protection, the ctiicf of 
Dhar fpiTe bim a small supply of money, with which he raihcd a force of fuor- 
teen honeinen, and a hundred and twenty naged, half-armed foot. With this 
■Mi^ii band be commenced a course of depredations, the success of which 
added to his adherents. Being the son of a concubine, Jeswunt Itao refrained 
from claiming the rights of legitimacy, and profeased himself the servant of 
^^nAmm Bao, the infimt son of the murdered Mulhar Kao, a prudent regard 
ftir the ffrel'"g« of his fiunily and clan which contributed materially to his 
rtrengfh. He next formed an alliance with Amir Khan, a Mohammedan 
leader, who Hhe the Mahratta became, subsequently, of great celebrity in the 
Mdatoiy warlkre of Hindustan, was eventually Johied by the tr«iops of Kasl 
&0, asaembled at Indore, and by the end of 1788 was at the head of a conddur- 
riria annj : he encountered Staidiab with between (jO.OOO and 70,000 men. 
Otastnl India. See also Life of Amir Khan, by H. T. Prinsep.— W. 

* Tbere is some disagreement in the dates of these events between the dif> 
ferant authorities. According to Malcolm, Sindiah marched against Holkar in 
1799. Grant says, he moved from Poonah in November, 1800. The battle of 
bdon. aocmrding to the latter, was fought upon ttie day mentioned in the 
text Mahr. Hist. IIL 201.— W. 
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BOOK VL hood of Indore, the capital of the Holkar fianily. Holkar 
CHAP. XI. was completely vanqiiished, and fled with the loss of hiB 

artillery and baggage. * 

1B02. Xn this situation of affairs, a £&Tourable opportonity 

appeared to the Goyemor-Qeneral to present itself of 
extending his favourite plan for engrossing the militaiy 
power of the princes in India, or (as he himself chose 
rather to name it) ^ the system of general defensive alli- 
ance and guarantee." Colonel Collins, who had acted for 
some time as resident at Futty Qhur, was, in the month of 
December, 1801, directed to repair to the camp of Dowlut 
Rao Sindiah. And in the instructions of the Gk>vemoi<- 
General to that officer, dated the 15th of January, 1802, 
are the following words : ^ The events which have lately 
occurred in Hindostan, and the actual situation of the 
affairs of Dowlut Rao Sindiah, appear to his Excellency to 
afford a more favourable opportunity than any which haa 
hitherto offered, of persuading that chieftain to become a 
party, in the proposed system of defensive alliance and 
reciprocal guarantee, under the provisions of the tnatj 
concluded with his Highness the Nizam, on the 12th of 
October, 1800." 

The next paragraph of this official paper is importani^ 
as exhibiting the views of the Govemor-CJeneral, with re- 
gard to the effect which this defensive alliance, with any one 
of the Mahratta powers, would have upon ail the rest. 
According to him it would produce one of two effecfak 
Either it would compel them to give up their militaij 
power, in imitation of the state which had submitted to 
that stipulation ; or, it would place them "in a dependent 
and subordinate condition," — a condition in which ''all 
their ambitious views, and aggressive designs, would he 
controlled." "It may reasonably," says the Govemorw 
General, " be expected, that the success of a negotiatioDt 
for that purpose, with Dowlut Rao Sindiah, will materially 
promote the complete accomplishment of his ExceUenoy^ 
views, by inducing the otherMahrattapowerstoconcurintiM 
proposed arrangement, with a view to avoid the dependeiU 
and subordinate condition to which they mtut he redu/ceit 
by their exclusion from an alliance, of which the operatkm^ 

1 For these particalan of the dispute between Sindiah and HoNuu", see llM 
same vohimo of Parliamentary Paperb, p. 268> 1, 6. 
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vitA respect to them, mutt he, to control all amhitioiu views BOOK VI. 
and aggresMe designs on their part, without affording to chap. xi. 
thoBe powers the benefits of the general guarantee." ITie — ^— 
doctrine of the Governor-General, therefore, was, that, in ^^^' 
this manner, every one of the Mahratta states would be- 
come dependent upon the English government ; those who 
accepted the alliance, by the alliance ; those who did not 
accept it^ by being deprived of it ; the same happy effect^ 
in two opposite cases, by the same ingenious combination 
of means. 

In regard to thd terms of the proposed alliance, the 
document in question says, ''The general conditions to 
which, in conformity to the proposed arrangement, it is 
desirable that Sindiah shoidd accede, are, 1st. To subsidize 
a considerable British force, to be stationed within his 
dominions : 2ndly. To cede in i)erpetual sovereignty to the 
Company, an extent of territory, the net produce of which 
shaU be adequate to the charges of that force : 3rdly. To 
admit the arbitration of the British government, in all 
disputes and differences between Sindiah and his Highness 
the Niaam, and, eventually, between Sindiah and the other 
states of Hindustan : and 4thly. To dismiss all the sub- 
jects of France now in his service, and to pledge himself 
never to entertain in his service persons of that de- 
acription.* 

It was declared to be '' extremely desirable that Sindiah 
ahoald subsidize the same number of British troops, as are 
subsidized by his Highness the Nizam. If Sindiah, how- 
erer, as was suspected, would not, unless in a case of 
extreme necessity, agree to that proposal, the Governor- 
General was inclined to come down in his terms. He 
would consent to such a number of troops as even that of 
two battalions. The obligation of submitting Sindiah's 
relations with other states to the will of the English, it 
waa not^ in the opinion of the Governor-General, very 
material to exact ; for this reason, that, if the other con- 
ditioiDS were accepted, this would follow, as a necessary 
coDsequence, whether agreeable to Sindiah or not. " His 
Ekoelleincy,'' says the paper of instructions, '' considers 
fimdiah's positive consent to the third condition, to be am 
object of inferior importance to the rest ; as, without any 
specific stipulation, the arbitration of the British govern- 
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BOOK TL ment will neoeasarily be admitted, to an extent prop(M> 

cBAp. XL tioned to the aseendancy which that government will 

■ obtain over Sindiah, under the propoeed engagementa— 

1802. and to the power which it will possess of oontroUing his 

designs.^ 

Though Sindiah had not only been diq>oeed to receiTa^ 
but forward to invite the British Besidcoit to his camp^ 
he would offer no specific proposition when Colonel Goliins 
arrived. It was the wish of the British negotiator, who 
joined the camp of Sindiah on the 20th of Febraary, 1802, 
to draw from that chieftain a declaration of a dea&re for 
British assistance ; and afterwards to present the scheme 
of the Govemor-Cieneral as the condition on which thai 
advantage might be obtained. Sindiah, however, would not 
admit that he had any other motive for desiring the pre- 
sence of a British Resident, than to cement the friendship 
which already subsistci^ between him and the British 
government ; and to possess a more immediate ft^M»«<J 
of communication: especially, ^as he was guarantee to 
the treaty between the English government and the 
Peshwa;" in this expression, exhibiting, even at this 
early period, his jealousy with respect to the nego^atAAcfOf 
which was now carrying on at Poonah, for superseding the 
existing treaty with the Peshwa, by a treaty upon the 
Govemor-Creneral's favourite system, called ''the agrsteoi 
of defensive alliance, and mutual guarantee." 

After allowing time for ascertaining the state of Sindiah's 
councils, the Resident informed the Oovemor-Qeneral, thai 
''Sindiah was anxiously desirous to preserve the relation! 
of friendship at that time subsisting between him and the 
English government. At the same time," said he^ *I ooosidar 
it my indispensable duty to apprize your ExoeDenoy, thai 
I am firmly persuaded he feels no inclination whatever 
to improve those relations." In other words, he was not 
yet brought so low, as willingly to descend into that aitii* 
ation in which a participation in the "system of defeoshre 
alliance and mutual guarantee " would of neoeasity plaos 
him. 

It is important^ at the same time^ to observe the Ofh 
nion of this select servant of the Company, with repA 
to the influence which the treaty so eagerly pursued witii 

> Fiipen, nt mpn, p. 7—9. 
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the Peshwa would have upon the interests of Sindiah ; an BOOK VI. 
influence sufficient to make him court as a favour what ouap. xu 
he now rejected as equivalent to the renunciation of his ■ 

independence and power. ''Indeed/' says the Resident^ ^^^* 
** were the Peshwa to accept the aid of a subsidiary force 
from our government, I should, in this event, entertain 
strong hopes, that Sindiah, apprehensive lest the authority 
of the head of the Mahratta empire might be exerted 
against himself, would soHcit as a favour to be admitted 
to the benefit of the treaty of general defensive alliance.** 
The Resident, in this instance, declared his belief, that 
the same effect would result from this treaty with regard 
to Sindiah, as the Qovemor-Qeneral had stated to him 
would be the effect of such a treaty, with any one of the 
Mahratta powers, upon every one of the rest.* 

Afi the Besident was convinced, that, in the present 
circumistances, it was in vain to hope for the submission 
of Sindiah to the system of the Governor-General, he 
thought the dignity of the British government would 
best be consulted, by forbearing to present the pro^jo- 
ntion.' 

Holkar repaired so quickly the disaster sustained near 
Indore^ that early in 1802 he resolved to change the scene 
of his operations from Malwa to Poonah. Cashee Bao^ 
who had been allowed to repair to Eandeish, had for some 
time shown a disposition to aid in carrying on a joint war 
against Sindiah, for the preservation of the Holkar domi- 
mons; but as the resources both of his mind and of 
his fortune were small, so he had latterly professed his 
determination to adhere to a system of neutrality in the 
dispute between Sindiah and Jeswunt Bao. The release 
of the infant Khundeh Bao had been always demanded 

< On tbia salject, he farther says, in the same despatch : " It most likewise 

"he eoDildered, that, however much it may be to the interest of the Peshwa to 

•DSago In the defiensive alliance, with a view to the restoration of the doe 

curelae of his aathority. as head of the Mahratta empire ; yet that Sindiah is 

Inr no means in a simihir predicament. On the contrary, as the Mahamja 

'(fltaidiah), by the real superiority of his power, is now enabled to intimidate 

B^|ee Rao hito concessions suitable to his purposes, he is apparently urged, by 

principles of self-interest, not only to decline becoming a party himself in the 

tnaty. but nMnreover to exert his utmost influence, in order to prevent the 

-ftabwa firom entering into engagements which, if carried to the extent 

rortfitnaiiyvriypoK&tWOvild completely render him alike independent of Sindiah, 

■ §nd of every other chieltain of the Mahratta state.** . 

s See the despatch of Colonel Collins, dated On^ein, 8th of Mardi, 180S 

Ibid. p. 18—16. 

VOIi. VI. T 
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BOOK yi. by Jeswont Rao, as a oonditioii without which he would 

CHAP. XI. listen to no terms of accommodation. Representing 

■ Cashee Rao as incapacitated by mental imbecility for th6 

1802. exercise of the- powers of government, he proclaimed the 

infant, head of the Holkar family ; demanded, as imde, 

the custody of his person, and the administration of his 

dominions ; and gave out his design of marching to 

Poonah, for the purpose of receiving justice at the hand 

of the Peshwa ; that is, of putting down the authority of 

Sindiah, with respect to whom the Peshwa had long been 

placed in a state of prostrate subjection. 

Before the middle of the year 1802, Holkar had pre- 
pared a large, and, as compared with that of his opponentfl^ 
a well-disciplined army ; and began hia march to the 
south. Sindiah, alive to the danger which threatened his 
interests at Poonah, detached a large portion of his army 
under one of his principal generals, Suddasheo Bhaa 
This force arrived in the vicinity of Poonah, at the dose 
of the month of September : and afterwards e£feoted a 
junction with the troops of the Peshwa. On the 25th of 
October the two armies engaged. After a warm cannonade 
of about three hours, the cavalry of Holkar made a 
general charge. The cavalry of Sindiah gave way, when 
that of Holkar cutting in upon the line of in&ntry, pot 
them to flight and gained a decisive victory.^ 

Oolonel Barry Close had been sent in the capacity of 
Resident to Poonah, in the month of December of ihe 
preceding year, with much reliance upon his approved 

I Papers, at supra, p. 258, 343.— On the 8th of March, Colonel GoUins, in the 
camp of Sindiah, estimated the prospects of Holkar thus : ** Since ttie defeat of 
Jeswnnt Rao at Indore, where he lost the whole of his artillery, this chief has 
merely been able to carry on a depredatory war ; and as he posaeneB no ottier 
means of subsisting his troops, than by plundering, it is not nnlikiifar that thef 
may disperse during the rainy monsoon. Yet should he even mid it prac- 
ticable to retain them in his service, still they are not so fomddiAile, oUmt 
from discipline or numbers, as to create any serious grounds of alarm to fliii 
court." (Ibid. p. U.) The Governor-General, in his letter to the Seent 
Committee, 24th of December, 1802, speaking of the situation of tiM FedHra, 
previous to the battle of the 24th of October, says : ** The saperloiity of 
Jeswnnt Rao Holkar's troops, in number and discipline, to those of the Peibwa 
and Dowlut Rao Sindiah, rendered the issue of any contest nearly oertata." 
Ibid. p. 29.— M. 

The cavalry of Holkar gave way after an unsuccessAil charge upon HH 
Peshwa's household horse, but they were stopped, and led again into adkft 
by Holkar himself. The victory was owing to his peraonal efforts, and tbt 
steadiness of his infontry, under European officers. The fullest account of It 
is given by Grant : that of Malcolm agrees with it in the most essential poiat, 
Holkar's own share in restoring the day. Mahr. Hist. iii. 206. Ctoitral buiih 
L 226.— W. 
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ability and diligence for leading the Peshwa to a con- B^>()K VJ. 
formity with the earnest wiahes of the English govern- ciiai*. xi. 
meut, on the subject of the defensive alliance. _— 

A few days before the arrival of Colonel Close, the ^^*^- 
Peshwa had communicated to Colonel Palmer, his prede- 
cessor, his consent ^to subsidize a permanent force of tlie 
Company's infantry, to the extent of six battalions, nith 
the corresponding artillery, as the Governor-General had 
proposed ; and to assign territory in Hindustan, producing 
twenty-five lacs of rupees annual revenue : but that the 
troops should be retained within the Com[)any'H douiiuions 
at all times, except when the Peshwa should fonnally 
require their actual services." There was still a great 
distance between the compliance of the Peshwa, and the 
Governor-General's demands. ''I am to have my last 
private audience of the Peshwa," says Colonel Palmer, 
''this evening : when I will make a finid effort to convince 
his Highness of the lasting security, power, and pro- 
sperity," (such was the language which the Governor- 
General and his agents held even to one another upon 
their scheme for reducing to dependanoe the Princes of 
Hindustan,) *^ which he will derive from embracing your 
Lordship's proposals ; though I apprehend, that nothing 
short of imminent and certain destruction will induce 
him to make concessions, which militate with his deep- 
Tooted jealousy and prejudices," (so the aversion to a final 
renunciation of all independent power was coolly deno- 
minated ;) *^ of which he thinks," continues the despatch, 
* that he had already made extraordinary sacrifices."^ 

The negotiation languished for six months, because 
the Governor-General, who, during a considerable part of 
that time, was earnestly endeavouring to accomplish a 
similar treaty with Dowlut Rao Sindiah, did not transmit 
to the Resident his instructions upon the subject of this 
proposal, till the month of June. 

During this interval, the new Resident had time to 
make his observations upon the character and views of 
the Peshwa, of which he delivered a most unfavourable 
report. ** Every day's experience," said he, •* tends to 
strengthen the impression, that from the first, your Lord- 
ship's amicable and liberal views, in relation to this state, 

1 Papers, ut snpra, p. 39, 40. 
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BOOK YI. have not only been discordant with the natural disposition 
CHAP, xu of the Pesbwa ; but totally adverse to that selfish and 

wicked policy, which, in a certain degree, he seems to 

1802. hBi,Ye realized : a slight recurrence to the history of his 
machinations is sufficient to demonstrate, tha^ in the 
midst of personal peril, and the lowest debasement^ he 
viewed the admission of permanent support from your 
Lordship with aversion." 

" With regard to the Peshwa's government,** he saya^ 
" it seems, if possible, to become less respectable every 
day. The great families of the state, with whom he is at 
variance, prevail over him at every contest."* 

When the instructions of the Governor-General arrived, 
he remarked, upon the stipulation of the Peshwa respect- 
ing the station of the subsidized battalions, that "if the 
Peshwa should ever conclude subsidiary engagements on 
these terms, he would never apply for the aid of the stipo- 
lated force, except in cases of the utmost emergency { 
and his expectation probably is, that the knowledge of 
his ability to command so powerful a body of troops would 
alone be sufficient to give due weight to his authority, and 
to preclude any attempt which mi^ht otherwise be made 
for the subversion of it." 

On the next great point, "as the Peshwa," he said, 
f* probably derives no revenue from the territory which 
he proposes to assign for the charges of the subsidiaiy 
force ; and his authority in it is merely nominal, his power 
and resources would not iu any degree be reduced by the 
cession ; and the situation of the districts would be too 
distant and distinct from those territories in which the 
Peshwa^s authority is established and acknowledged, to 
excite in his mind any apprehension of being overawed 
or controlled by the proximity of the Company^s terri- 
torial power and resources. In his Excellency's judg- 
ment, therefore, the cession of the proposed territory in 
Hindustan would not in any degree contribute to render 
the Peshwa dependent on the suppoit of the British 
power." 

The expense, also, both of taking and of retaining pos- 
session of these territories, surrounded as they were by 
the territories of other Mahratta ch efe, and subject to 

1 Papers, ut sapra, p. 42, 46. 
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iheir daima, was stated by the Governor-Qeneial as a B<KiK vi. 
ground of objection. chap. xi. 

Upon the whole, he observes, " By this arrangement, the — ^ 
Peshwa would derive the benefit of our support, without ^^*^ 
becoming subject to our control*' He, therefore, con- 
cludes ; ** Under all these circumstances his Excellency is 
decidedly of opinion that an unqualified concurrence in 
the Peshwa's propositions would produce more injury 
than benefit to the British interests in India." At the 
same time, "From the view,*' he declares, ''which has 
thus been taken of the disposition and conduct of the 
Peshwa towards the British power ; and from a considersr 
tion of the actual condition of his government^ with re- 
ference both to its internal weakness, and to the state of 
its external relations, it is to be inferred, that in the 
actual situation of affairs, no expectation can reasonably be 
entertained of the Peahwa's acquiescence in any arrange- 
ment foimded on the basis of the Govemor-Qeneral'a 
original propositions.'* 

What was then to be done ? Was the pursuit of the 
subsidizing arrangement to be resigned 1 The desires of 
the Govemor-Qeneral were too ardent for that conclusion. 
He resolved, on the other hand, to accede to the wishes 
of the Peshwa, in regard to the station of the troops, pro- 
vided he would either assign a less exceptionable terri- 
tory, or even engage to pay a competent annual sum from 
his treasury.^ 

Of the discussions on this new proposition, the detailed 
reports have not been commimicated to parliament, and 
hence the particulars are unknown. Though Bajee Rao 
manifested, as the Governor-General informed his honour- 
able masters, a solicitude apparently more sincere than 
formerly, to contract defensive engagements with the 
British government, he would assent to no admissible mo- 
dification of the proffered plan, till Jeswimt Kao Holkar 
was in the vicinity of Poonah. 

. To whomsoever of the two antagonists the impending 
contest should yield the ascendancy, the Peshwa perfectly 
foreknew that the result would be equally fatal to his 
authority. On the 11th of October, he transmitted 

i See, for these tacts and quotations, Governor-General's Instructions to tht 
Setfident at Foonah, dated 3rd of June, 1802 ; papers, ut supra, p. 33—39. 
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BOOK VI. through his principal minister a set of proposals to the 
CHAP. XI. British "Resident. In these, it was proposed to agree, that 
■ the troops should be permanently stationed within hia 

1^2. dominions, and that a district should be assigned for their 
maintenance in his territories bordering on the Toom- 
budra.* We are informed by the Gtovemor-General, that 
"during the discussions which ensued on the basis of 
these propositions, the evasive conduct of the Peshwa 
excited considerable doubts of his sincerity, even at that 
stage of the negotiation : and that on the 24th of Oc- 
tober, when the army of Jeswimt Rao Holkar had amved 
within a few miles of Poonah, the Peshwa despatched a 
deputation to that chieftain, with distinct proposals for 
an accommodation, which Jeswunt Rao Holkfur rejected."* 

On the day of the action, the Peshwa, surrounded by a 
body of troops, waited for the result, and then fled; 
leaving in the hands of his minister, for the British Resi- 
dent, a preliminary engagement to subsidize six battalicnu^ 
with their proportion of artillery, and to cede a country, 
either in Quzerat or the Camatic, yielding twenty-five 
lacs of rupees. 

The wishes of the Governor-General were accomplished, 
beyond his expectation. And he ratified the engagement 
on the day on which it was received.' 

Two grand objects now solicited the attention of the 
British government. The first was the restoration of the 
Peshwa ; and his elevation to that height of power, which, 
nominally his, actually that of the British government^ 
might suffice to control the rest of the Mahratta states. 
The next was, to improve this event for imposing a 
similar treaty upon others of the more powerful Mahratta 
princes ; or, at any rate, to prevent, by all possible meaDB, 
their alarm from giving birth to an immediate war, which 
(especially in the existing state of the finances) might 
expose the present arrangement to both unpopularity and 
trouble. 

The following occurrences were meanwhile taking place. 

1 Papers, nt sapra, p. 63. 

9 Ibid. p. 30. — M. llie proposals were no doubt insincere, for Grant afflmM 
that the Peshwa entertained no doubt of Holkar's being defeated. Tbt 
purport of the only mission noticed by the author of the Mahratta History i 
was a command to Holkar to retire, iii. 206.— W. 

> Ibid. p. 30, 64. 
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The Peshwa^ haying repaired in the first instance to a BOOK VI. 
fortress, not hr distant from Poonah, afterwards pursued cuAr. xl 
his flight to the fortress of Mhar, on the river Bancoote, ^— 
in the Concan, a maritime country on the western side of ^^^ 
the Qhauts. Holkar, whose object it probably was to ob- 
tain possession of the person of the Peshwa, and to make 
the same use of his authority which had been made by 
Sindiah, attempted, but not with sufficient rapidity, to in* 
teroept his flight. 

Disappointed in this prospect^ Holkar turned his views 
to Amrut Rao, the adopted son of the Peshwa*s father, the 
late Ragoba ; and detaching a body of troops to the place 
of his residence, brought him to Poonah. The Peshwa's 
flight from his capital was treated as an abdication, or 
aldn to an abdication, of the government ; and afiairs 
were administered in the name of Amrut Rao.^ 

To the British Resident, who remained at Poonah, when 
it fell into the hands of Holkar, that chieftain, as well as 
Amrut Rao, diligently represented their views as friendly 
toward the British state, or even submissive ; and they 
employed their earnest endeavours to prevail upon him to 
remain at Poonah. As this, however, might appear to 
afford the sanction of his government to the new au« 
thority, he thought it his duty to withdraw, and having, 
not without difficulty, obtained that permission, departed 
on the 28th of November. 

''At the conferences,** says the Governor-General, 
''holden, by the Resident^ with Amrut Rao and Jeswunt 
Rao Holkar, on the eve of the Resident's departure from 
Poonah, both those chieftains expressed the solicitude for 
the preservation of the friendship of the British govem* 
ment ; and directly and earnestly appealed to the Resident 
for his advice in the present situation of affairs. Jeswunt 
Rao Holkar expressly intimated a wish for the mediation 
of the Resident^ for the express purpose of effecting an 
accommodation with the Peshwa." » 

The Peshwa seemed unable to believe himself in safety, 
in any place accessible to Jeswunt Rao Holkar ; and 

I Kot as Peshwa but as Regent for his son Yinayak Bao, who was placed 
by Holkar on the musnad. The Government was, however, conducted by 
il^rat Rao. Mahr. Hist. hi. 223. - W. 

s Papers, at supra, iii. p. 32. 223. 
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BOOK VL requested that a British ship might be sent toBanGOote,tb' 
€mAP. xu convey him, when he should account it necessary, to Bmi- 
— ^— ^-" bay. This determination the Resident at Poonah thou^ 
1802. 1^ would not be advisable to encourage. But^ ** under tho 
determination," says the Govemor-C^eneral, ** which I had 
adopted, of employing every effort for the restoration of 
the Peshwa's authority, and in the actual situation of the 
Peshwa*s afiairs, it appeared to me, to be extremely de- 
sirable, that the Peshwa should immediately place himself 
under the protection of the British power, by retiring to 
Bombay."* 

The Resident from Poonah arrived at Bombay on the 
3rd of December. The Peshwa, notwithstanding the pov 
mission to place himself imder the protection of the 
British government at Bombay, had yet remained in the 
CoDcan, with a declared desire, however, of repairing to 
his own city of Bassein, where he would enjoy the protec- 
tion of a British force. His minister arrived at Bombay 
on the 8th of December. At a conference, the next day, 
with Colonel Close, he expressed the earnest desire of his 
master to conclude the proposed engagements with the 
British government ; to the end that, all its demands 
being compUed with, and all obstacles removed, he mi^ 
as speedily, as possible be restored to his authority by the 
British troops. On the 16th, the Peshwa arrived at Bas- 
sein ; and was presented with a draught of the proposed 
treaty. The 18th was appointed for the day on which the 
arrangement should be completed. After a long discus- 
• sion, the whole of the draught was accepted, with some 

alterations in one or two of the articles. And the treaty, 
Ksalled, from the place of transaction, the treaty of Bas- 
sein, was signed on the dlst. 
The great and leading articles were those to which the 

1 Papers, ut supra, p. 31 , 32. '* I considered,'* he further says, " that this meft> 
sure vronld preclude all hazard of precipitating hostilities with Jeswunt Rao 
Holkar, hy anyadvanceof the British troops, for the protection of tlie I'eshwa's 
person ; and would enable the British government to open a negotiation with 
Jcswunt Rao Holkar for the restoration of the Peshwa on the* musnod of 
Poonah, under every circumstance of advantage. This event would abo 
enable us to combine with our other measures, under great advantage, tbB 
proposed negotiation with Sindiah, for the conclusion of defensive arrange- 
ments. It was obvious, also, that the Peshwa's arrival at Bombay would 
afford the most favourable opportunity for the adjustment of the terms of tbo 
defensive alliance with the Peshwa, on the basis of my original propositJons, 
with the addition of such stipulations as might appear to te expedient, witb 
reference to the actual crisis of affairs." 
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Peshwa ODgaged himself by a paper left behind him, when B0<3K VI. 
he fled from Poonah ; the permanent establishment within chap, zl 
his dominions of the force hired from the Company ; and — ^^— 
the assignment of a portion of territory, convenient for ^^^ 
the English, as the equivalent in exchange. Of the re- 
maining articles, the most important was that by which 
the Pe^wa boimd himself never to make war upon any 
states but to submit all his differences with other |)ower8 
to the English ; and, in short, not to hold any intercourse 
with other states, except in concert with the English 
government. 

A local affair of considerable importance was commo- 
diously regulated through this treaty. The pecuniary 
claims of the Peshwa upon Surat, and the territory lately 
ceded by the Gaekwar in Quzerat, were commuted for a 
territory yielding a revenue of the same annual amount. 

In one respect, this Mahratta ally was left in a situation 
different from the situation of those other allies, the Na- 
bobs of Oude and the Camatic. In their case the English 
rulers insisted upon a power of ordering, agreeably to 
their wisdom, the internal administration of the country ; 
or, rather, of taking it wholly into their hands ; alleging, 
as cause, the bad government of those rulers, which it was 
neither consistent with the interest, nor the humanity, 
nor the honour of the English government, to render itself 
the means of preserving In existence. With regard to the 
one of these powers, the design was partially, with regard 
to the other, it was completely, executed. With the 
Peshw% for the present, the same demand for good go- 
vernment produced not the pame effects. In the 17th 
article of the treaty, " The Honourable Company's Gk>- 
vemment," it is said, ** hereby declare, that they have no 
manner of concern with any of his Highness's children 
relations, subjects, or servants ; with respect to whom his 
Highness is absolute." Nay more, ^ the subsidiary force 
is to be at all times ready for such services as the due 
correction of his Highnesses subjects and dependants, and 
the overawing and chastising of rebels, or exciters of dis- 
turbance." In other words, to what degree soever of 
misery the vices of the Peshwa's government may reduce 
his subjects, the English have ** no manner of concern " with 
that : but, if these unhappy subjects make any effort to 
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BOOK VL relieve themselyes, the English troops shall be employed 
CHAP. XL in exterminating them. When combinations of mlers 

take place, and the control of subjects is sufficiently re- 

1802. moved, the treatment which is carved out for subjects ia 
pretty much the same, whether the soil be Asiatic or Eo- 
ropean ; the subjects, Mahrattas or French.^ 

The turn which the coimcils of Sindiah might take^ or 
might receive, in consequence of the present tnmsactioiis 
with the Peshwa, was the object which next sdidted, and 
that in a high degree, the attention of the British goveror 
ment. By a letter dated the 16th of November, 1802, ttio 
Besident at Poonah is apprized, '^ that it is the €k>venMH> 
General's intention to avail himself immediately of tbe 
state of affidrs at Poonah, and of the defeat of Sindiah's 
troops by Holkar, to renew overtures to Sindiah, for the 
purpose of inducing that chieftain to enter into the tenns 
of the general defensive alliance." And along with the 
notification of the engagements concluded with tiie 
Peshwa, Sindiah received an invitation to co-operate with 
the British government in the restoration of that chief to 
his throne, and also proposals for a treaty to be conduded 
with himself^ on terms similar to those which had been 
accepted by the Peshwa.* 

In another letter, on the 22nd of the same month, the 
Govemor-Gteneral still further unfolded his policy. " In 
fulfilling the obligation now imposed on us, of reinstating 
the Peshwa in his government and restoring his authority, 
his Excellency is anxious ; first, to avoid all contest witii 
Sindiah or Holkar ; and secondly, to refrain from checking 
the progress of the present warfare between these chief- 
tains." As the immediate march of the British troops 
for the restoration of the Peshwa would be likely to begin 
a war between Holkar and the Company, and to ter- 
minate that between him and Sindiah; as the inter- 
mediate period, at the same time, ^presented the most 
favourable crisis for the accomplishment of his Exoel- 
leno/s views of defensive alliance with Sindiah ; " and, as 
" a delay in the advance of the troops might afford the 

1 This is an nnfair view of the stipulation, which was not designed for tiiA 
people, but their chief%i, whose turbulence and power, as in the case of 
Sindiah and Holkar, demanded that the Peshwa should be protected «g»liiat 
them.— W. 

2 Papers, at supra, p.64, 67. 
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further advantage of improving the terms of the defensive BOOK YI. 
alliance with the Peshwa, by obtaining his consent to chap, xl 
those conditions which he theretofore rejected," the Resi- ^— — • 
dent was informed that there was no occasion to be in a ^^^ 
hurry, in commencing operations for the reinstatement of 
the Peshwa. * 

Though the Gk)vemor-General expressed his conviction, 
that ** nothing but necessity would induce Sindiah to co- 
operate in the success of the present arrangement ;" he 
yet entertained the hope, that he would perceive his 
inability to prevent that success ; and, as the engagement 
with the Peshwa would place him under the power of the 
English, whether he consented to the plan of hired troops, 
or did not consent to it, that he would account de- 
pendance, with the benefit of their alliance, less objec- 
tionable than dependance, without it.^ The home autho- 
rities, accordingly, who are always presented with the fair 
face of things, were told by his Excellency, imder date the 
24th of December, 1802, '' I entertain a confident expecta- 
tion of the complete accomplishment of all our views, and 
of the restoration of tranquillity within the Mahratta 
dominions, by the means of amicable negotiation. It 
appears probable that Sindiah will cordially co-operate 
with the British government, in the restoration of the 
Peshwa's authority ; and will consent, in the actual state 
of his own affairs, to become a party in the proposed sys- 
tem of defensive arrangements."' 

Yet the Resident at Poonah is told, in a letter dated the 
30th of the same month : '' Notwithstanding the Peshwa's 
recent recognition of his engagements with you, his Excel- 
lency the Governor-General is induced to apprehend, from 
the general tenor of the information contained in your 
despatches, and from the character and disposition of the 
Peshwa, that his Highness is more disposed to rely on the 
exertions of Sindiah, than on those of the British govern- 
ment, for his restoration to the^musnud of Poonah." 
Under such views, •* his Highness," he added, " may possi- 
bly evade the conclusion of a definitive treaty, on the 
baisis of the preliminaiy engagement. This result will be 
tendered still more probable by an accommodation between 
Sindiah and Holkar. The intelligence contained in a despatch 

1 papers, at snpra, p. 64, 65. * Ibid. p. 67. > Ibid. p. 33. 
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BOOK YI from tbe Besident with Dowlut Bao Sindiah, under date the 
CHAP. XL I9th instant, strongly indicates the probability of that 
■ event. And it is apparent, that the principal inducement^ 

1802. both of Sindiah and Holkar, to enter into such accommo- 
dation, is the apprehension which they entertain of the in- 
terference of the British power, for the restoration and 
establishment of the Peshwa's authority. It may be ex- 
pected, therefore, that an accommodation between these 
chieftains will be accompanied by proposals to the Peshwa, 
under the mediation and guarantee of Sindiah, of a nature 
which his Highness may be disposed to accept^ rather than 
be indebted for the restoration of his authority to the in- 
terposition of the British government." ^ It was the 10th 
of February, 1803, before the Governor-General disclosed 
to the home authorities his opinion that^ "the know- 
ledge," as he expresses it, ^* of our arrangement with the 
Peshwa, may induce Dowlut Bao Sindiah, and Holkar, to 
compromise their differences ; and to offer to the Peshwa 
proposals for restoring his Highness to the musnud of 
Poonah, which his Highness may be disposed to ao- 
cept) notwithstandiog the actual conclusion of engage- 
ments for that purpose with the British government"* 

With regard to the policy which the state of thing? 
created by this conduct would suggest, he says : " In such 
an event, it is not my intention to attempt to compel the 
Peshwa to adhere to the faith of his engagements, at the 
hazard of involving the Company in a war with the com- 
bined Mahratta states." ^ 

This is an admission, that the probable evil of a war 
with the combined Mahratta states was more than a 
counterbalance for the probable good to be derived from 
placing them all in dependence ; the effect, which the 
treaty with the Peshwa, he said, would produce, whether 
they entered, or refused to enter, into the scheme for hir- 
ing the British troops. 

Notwithstanding this opinion of the preponderant evil of 
a war with the combined Mahratta states, the Governor- 
General declares, that, if the Peshwa adhered to his engage- 
ments, and had the concurrence of his principal subjects, 
he should not allow the chance of any other opposition to 
deter him. Yet from that preponderant evil, the power of 
1 Papers, at supra, p. 76. ^ »>id. p. 68. * Ibid. 
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the Peshwa would still be the only defalcation ; and how B(X)K VI. 
little the acoonnt which could be justly made of the ctiAr. xl 
power of the Peshwa^ the Gbyemor-General was amply in- " 
formed.' I80S. 

To one view, taken by the Marquis Wellesley, of the 
question of restoring the Mahratta sovereign, philosophy 
will not withhold imqualified praise. " The stipulations 
of treaty" (says he, in his instructions, dated 2nd of Fe- 
bruary, to 180^ the Governor of Fort St. George), "on which 
I founded my intention to facilitate the restoration of the 
Peshwa's authority, originated in a supposition that the 
majority of the Mahratta jaghiredars and the body of the 
Peshwa's subjects, entertain a desire of co-operating in 
that measure. Justice and wisdom would forbid any 
attempt to impose upon the Mahrattas a ruler, whose 
restoration to authority was adverse to every class of his 
subjects. The recent engagements with the Peshwa in- 
volve no obligation of such an extent. Whatever might 
be the success of our arms, the ultimate objects of these 
engagements could not be attained, by a course of policy 
80 violent and extreme. If, therefore, it should appear, 
that a decided opposition to the restoration of the Peshwa 
is to be expected, from the majority of the Mahratta 
jaghiredars, and from the body of the Peshwa's subjects, I 
sluJl instantly relinquish every attempt to restore the 
Peshwa to the musnud of PoonsJi.*' ^ 

I It made • very material difference, however, whether the Peshwa desired 
to depart from the conditions of the treaty, or whether he desired to observe 
them. Tlie Governor-General would not compel him to adhere to the fitith of 
bis engagement, bat if he did so voluntarily, it was, of course, incumbent upon 
the English lUtlifblly to fhlfll the promises of support which tliey liad made to 
Urn. It was not a qoertion of the degree in which the Peshwa's co-opemtion 
might or might not dhninish the cliances of unsuccessful war, but whetlier the 
Itarltlah character for fidthtul observance of their political engagements should 
be fbcMted or preserved. No risk of war could be put m balance with national 
repatation. It is true, that the Peshwa had scarcely signed the treaty of 
Baseein, when, with that duplicity which characterized his whole reign, and 
eventually hurled him flrom his throne, he began intriguing with Sindiah and 
^ B^Ja of Berar, to instigate them to hostilities against the Englidh, with tlie 
yro fcase d, but, possibly, insincere hope, that they would relea.se him from the 
dependence to which he had precipitately subjected himself. This negotiation 
was kept secret trom his new allies ; and any show of reluctance on their part 
to reconduct him to Poonah, would, no doubt, have been met by the most 
vehement remonstrance, and earnest protestations of fidelity and attachment. 
Tbey bad no present reason, therefore, to suppose that they were forcing upon 
the I'eshwa an unacceptable alliance, and as long as he manifested the will to 
keep his engagements, they were bound in honour and in policy to Iiazard 
^war, if war was the consequence of the treaty which they had formed. — \f. 

3 Papers, ut supra, p. H, 
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BOOK TL HcAar ; and was even ready to goarantee a loan raised for 
CHAP. XL that purpose ; and, if the grant of a fort and jaghire vould 
■ suffice to avert a rupture, it would not^ he oonoeived, be 

^^^ good poHcy to withhold it.^ 

**0n the receipt of these instructions,'' says the Gbvemop* 
General, "Colonel Close endeavoured to persuade his 
Highness the Peshwa to offer to Holkar such conoeediHii 
as might induce Holkar to compromise the subsistiog difr 
ferences, and to admit his Highness's peaceable letoTD te 
his capital His Highness, however, manifested an ii^ 
superable aversion to offer any concession to Holkar, whom 
he considered to be a rebel against the legitimate anthon^ 
of the sovereign power of the Mahratta empire." It thai 
remained for Colonel Close to conmiuuicate by letter te 
Holkar, the sentiments of the Govemor-Greneral on the 
subject of his demands ; the assurance, that the BtiiiA 
government would use its influeuce to adjust his daian 
upon Sindiah ; an offer to guarantee any adjustment wbiok 
he might accomplish with the Peshwa; and lastly, thi 
expression of a hope that he would not oppose the eiecor 
tion of the recent engagements between the British and 
Poonah states.' 

The expectations of the (Governor-General that he mi|^ 
be able, through the operation of the new treaty with ths 
Peshwa, to intimidate Sindiah into an acceptance of ths 
chains which he had forged for him, he did not easily 
relinquish. That chieftain, after such operations as hi 
had in his power for the increase and equipment of hit 
army, proceeded towards the south ; crossed the Nerhodf 
dah on the 4th of February ; and on the 23rd arrived in 
the vicinity of Boorhanpora Colonel Collins, who had 
left the camp of Sindiah early in the preceding May, but 
had received in the month of December commands to 
return for the purpose of proposing to him a treaty, on 
similar terms with that of Bassein, arrived at his camp €0 
the 27th of February. " The advices,'* says the Govemofr 
General in his address to the home authorities of the ]B^ 
of April, 1802, "which I received from that officer, aad 
from other quarters, induced me to entertain suspidoliB 
that Dowlut Bao Sindiah meditated an accommodationwith 
Jeswunt Bao Holkar ; and confederacy with that chieftafalt 

1 Papers, nt sapra, p. 414, 415, 82, 83. 3 ibid. p^6, 87. 
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and with the Baja of Berar, for the purpose of frustrating BOOK VI. 
the success of the arrangements concluded between the ohap. xi. 
British government and the Peshwa: without, however — — 
intending to proceed to the desperate extremity of pro- 1^^- 
Yoking a contest with the British arms. 

''This suspicion," he adds, ''was corroborated, by the 
artifices practised at the camp of Sindiah, upon the ar- 
rival of Colonel Collins, with a view of eluding the com«- 
munication of the propositions with which Colonel Collins 
was charged, under my authority. And the appearance 
of Sindia's intentions became still more unsatisfactory, 
from the evasive, and indirect, or vexatious replies, which 
Colonel Collins received to my propositions, after he had, 
at length, obtained access to Dowlut Kao Sindia." 

At an interview, which the Resident at last obtained 
with Sindia^ on the 24th of March, that chief informed 
him that a messenger was on his way to his camp from 
the Peshwa, for the purpose of explaining to him the 
nature and extent of tiie engagements recently concluded 
between the Peshwa and the British government, and 
that till the communications of this agent were received, 
he could not give a decided answer to the proposition 
about concluding with the English a treaty similar to that 
of Baasein. He gave, at the same time, the strongest 
assurance, that he had no intention to obstruct the execu- 
tion of the agreement between the Peshwa and the British 
government ; on the other hand, that he desired to im- 
prove the friendship at present happily existing between 
that government and the Peshwa, as well as himself. 

In this declaration, the Qovemor-General professed his 
belief that Sindia was perfectly sincere. "Nor is that 
linoerity," said he, ^ inconsistent with a desire to delay 
his assent to the treaty of Bassein, and to the propositions 
immediately affecting his separate interests, imtil he shall 
have received a direct communication from the Peshwa ; 
or incompatible with the project for a confederacy be- 
tween Sindia^ Holkar, and the Raja of Berar, for purposes 
of a defensive nature — ^which I consider to be the extreme 
object of Sindia, in negotiating such a confederacy, with- 
out any views whatever of hostility towards the British 
power.** 

Berar was the next, in power and consequence, among 

yOUTL V 
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BOOK YI. the Mahratta states. '^ The intelligenoe which I have 

CHAP. XL received from the court of the Raja of Berar," says tiia 

—— Govemor^jlenera], ''indicates that chieftain's dissatisflM- 

1808. ^QQ 1^^ the conclusion of defensive engagements betwMH 

the British government and his EUghness the Peshwa.— 

Whatever may be the aversion of the Raja of Berar to 

the interposition of the British government, in the affiun 

of the Mahratta empire, any attempt, on the part of tint 

chieftain, to obstruct the execution of the treaiy of 

Bassein, would be inconsistent with the systemaiie tmt- 

tion of his character ; and imprudent, in the actual slate 

of his military power, and in the exposed situation of bfe 

territories." * 

At so late a date, therefore, as the 19th of April, IM^ 
the home authorities were assured by their Indian sub- 
stitute, that no prospect of a war, the ofispring and coo- 
sequence of the treaty of Bassein, presented itaelf in any 
quarter.* The same language was employed evensoitte 
as the 20th of June. " Every circumstance," he anond 
them, ''connected with the restoration of the P)B■h1n^ 
justifies a confident expectation of the complete and 
pacific accomplishment of the beneficial objects of the 
late alliance. — Although the information,*' he added, "ooB- 
tained in lieutenant-Colonel Close's address to your 
Honourable Committee, and the tenor of latest advieM 
from the Courts of Dowlut Rao Sindia, and the Ri^ of 
Berar, tend to countenance the nunours of a projected 
confederacy between these chieftains and Jeswunt Bao 
Holkar, the existence of any such confederacy is still ft 
subject of considerable doubt. — If any such combinadon 
has been formed, its object is probably restricted to pur- 
poses of a defensive nature, without involving any views 
of hostility towards the British power. — ^The local ntoa- 
tion, and comparative power and resources, of Sindia and 
Eagojee Bhonsla, preclude the apprehension of any attemfi 

I For the despatch from which these quotations and fscts are 
papers, ut supra, p. 85—91. 
3 It cannot be justly affirmed that they were assured there 



of a war. The especial purport of the despatch of the 19th of Aprfl,iiil to 
report upon the suspicious conduct of the Mahratta chiefii : ttiat tt nrigM Ml 
end in war was argued upon obvious considerations of what their tariemii 
were ; but it is no where positively affirmed that there would not te Wf 
and its possibility is implied by the whole tenor of the letter. 
ilL 72.— W. 
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of these chiefs to subvert the Peshwa's government^ or BOOK VI. 
the treaty of Bassein, at the desperate hazard of a war chap. xi. 
irith the British power. The situation of Holkar^s power ■ 
is entirely precarious and accidental. The instability of ^^^ 
the resources of that adventurer reduces the continuance 
of his power to the utmost degree of uncertainty ; and 
absolutely deprives him of the means of opposing any 
systematic or formidable resistance to the operation of 
an alliance with the Poonah state. — ^My instructions to 
Colonel Collins, of the 5th of May, and to Lieutenant- 
Colonel Close, of the 7th May, together with my letter of 
the 15th May to the Raja of Berar, have probably already 
produced an arrangement of a pacific nature with all the 
ohiefe of the Mahratta empire, whose formal accession 
■to the treaty of Bassein has not yet been sigui^ed 
to me." » 

The Peshwa received not the treaty, ratified by the 
Governor-General in Council, earlier than the l8th of 
March, 1803. The Qovemor-Qeneral informs the Court of 
Directors, that '^he received it with demonstrations of 
the highest satisfaction.'' * 

As early, however, as the month of November preceding, 
tlie Gk>vernor of Fort St. George, under intimations from 
both the Gk>vemor-General and the Resident at Poonah, 
: vas induced to assemble a considerable army at Hurrjhur, 
on the Mysore frontier ; which, under the character of 
an army of observation, might be ready to be employed 
as events should determine. The Governor of Bombay 

> Papers, nt supra, p. 98, 99.— H. Despatches, iii. It is very eri- 
dent, trom the tenor of the letter of tlie 20th of June, that the Govemur- 
-Gsneral was now too san^ine hi his anticipations of continued tranquil 
,|«lalkMis with ^ndiah and the Kaja of Berar. He gave them credit for a 
tsore aocnrate estimate of their own force, and that of the English, thun they 
vwe eapsMe of forming ; and he was not aware of the encouragement to in- 
.terfsre whidi they received from the Peshwa. At the same time it is equally 
•vUent that he considered the result as uncertain, and the home authorities 
flmt tmn seen clearly Uie prohability of hostilities. It cannot be afilrmed, as 
it is the otiject of the text to insinuate, that they were imposed upon by partial 
misrepiesentation. The possible occurrence of the events which took place, 
jM»w«Ter improbable it may have been tliought, is decidedly expressed in th s 
jMuragrai^ of the letter of the 20th of June: *'The judicions arrangements 
mkkSi ^iy<Hr-General Wellesley has effected for the disposition of the troops 
■nder his command, is calculated to meet every emergency of affairs, even 
wderthe improbable supposition that Sindiah, the RiOa of Berar, and Jeswnnt 
9ma Holkar, have really entertained designs of a hostile nature against the 
^iltiflh Government or the allies."— W. 

s Governor-General's Narrative of the late Transactions in the Mahratta 
'Empire. lUd. p. 309. 
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BOOK VI. received, in like manner, insfa-uotions to hold in readiDBfli 

CHAP. zi. fQY immediate service tiie dispoeable force of thai Flnai- 

'-—^ dencj. And a considerable detachment of the snbaidiaiy 

* force at Hyderabad was, through the Resident, direoM to 

be placed in a similar state of preparation.^ 

At the end of Febraary, the whole of the sabsidiaiy^r 
hired force in the service of the Nizam, under the oonEh 
mand of Colonel Stevenson, together with 60CN) infiintiy, 
and 9000 of that Prince's native cavalry, mardied from 
the capital towards the western frontier of the Hyderabad 
dominions, and reached Paraindah, distant 116 ndkt from 
Poonah, on the 25th of March. 

From the army assembled at Hurryhur, under the im- 
mediate command of (General Stuart, the Qeneral4n^}faiigf 
of the forces under the Presidency of Madras^ a detaflh- 
ment, consisting of one regiment of European, and ihfae 
of native cavalry, two r^mentb of European, and six 
battalions of native infantry, with a due proportioii of 
artillery, amounting, in the whole, to 1709 cavalry tad 
7890 infantry, exclusive of 2500 horse belonging to the 
Raja of Mysore, began to advance towards Poonah, on the 
8th of March. For the command of this detachment; a 
service, requiring, as he affirmed, considerable skill, both 
military and diplomatic ; the (Governor of Fort St Qeoi^e 
recommended the brother of the Qovemor-Gkneral, Mi^cr- 
General the Honourable Arthur Wellesley, as a man who^ 
not only possessed, in a high degree, the other requisite 
gifts, but who, by his command at Seringapatam, bad 
been accustomed to transactions with the jaghiredars of 
the Poonah state, and successful in gaining their con- 
fidence and respect. A man so related, and so leooair 
mended, was not likely to see the merits of any competitor 
set in preference to his own.* 

On the 12th of April, the force under General WeUeskgr 
crossed the Toombudra. On the 15th, the distance was 
not great between him and Colonel Stevenson, who arrived 

' Narratlre, ut supra. Ibid. p. 307. — M. 

These arraniireinents were subservient to the restoration of the Fleahva It 
case of opposition, apprehended chiefly from Hollcar.— W. 

3 The spirit of this remark cannot be mistaken ; but it is not the leH tnM 
that General Wellesley was eminently fitted for the duty by his popolarity 
with the Mahratta Jagirdars of the Soath, and his knowledge of the coentiy 
and the people. See his Memorandom upon Operations in the ICahntte tK^ 
ritory. Despatches, i. Ill ; also, Correspondence, 91, 98, 94, etc. — W. 
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at Aklooss. Jeewunt Rao Holkar, who had some time BOOK VI. 
quitted Poonah, arrived at Chandore, 300 miles from cHAr. xi. 
Poonah, on the same day on which Colonel Stevenson _ 
arrived at Aklooss ; and nothing remained to oppose the 1*^0^ 
British army. It was unnecessary, therefore, to cany the 
-whole of the troops to Poonah, where the country was 
too rsoently and severely ravaged, to yield any sujjplies. 
Colonal Stevenson was directed to place the troops of the 
Nizam at Gkurdoon, within the Nizam's frontier, and to 
take post with the subsidiary troops, augmented by tlie 
Sing's Scotch Brigade, further up the Beema, near its 
junction with the Mota Mola. 

Amrut Rao was left at Poonah, with a guard of about 
1600 men, alone, and helpless, when Holkar marched. It 
wai^ nevertheless, reported, that this defenceless individual, 
who from first to last is represented, by the English them- 
Mlves, as utterly averse to the part which he was con- 
strained by Holkar to act, had it in contemplation to bum 
the city of Poonah ; that is, to render his peace imprac- 
ticable with the people into whose hands he saw that he 
must inevitably fedL Intimation of this report, and, it 
would seem, of some belief in the danger which it an- 
nounced, was transmitted (repeatedly we are told) by 
Colonel Close to General Wellesley. The Peshwa, by whom 
ii 18 not wonderful that it was believed, transmitted an 
urgent request that General Wellesley would detach some 
of the Poonah officers with their troops to provide for the 
safety of his family. Counting the Poonah officers, with 
their troops, a security ill-proportioned to the danger, 
Gtoeral Wellesley resolved to attempt an unexpected 
arrivaL Intelligence was received on the 19th, that Amrut 
Rao was still at Poonah on the 18th, and had removed 
the family of the Peshwa to Servagur ; which was con- 
dnded to be a step preparatory to the burning of the 
town. General Wellesley, therefore, taking with him only 
the cavalry, and making a night march through a difficult 
pass, and a rugged country, ai'rived at Poonah on the 20th, 
having accomplished, from the evening of the 19 th, a 
march of forty, and from the morning of that day, that 
ifl^ in a period of about thirty-two hours, a march of sixty 
Amrut Rao heard of the march of the British 

1 Despatches of the Poke of WelUngton, i. ua^W. 
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BOOK VI. cavalry on the morning of the 20th, and quitted Poonali^ 
CHAP. XI. but without any act implying that he bad ever entertained 
^■""""^ a thought of setting fire to the place. 
1808, Jq conducting the Peshwa to Poonab, it only noir n^ 

mained to provide a sufficient quantity of pomp. The 
description shall be given in the words of the GoYem<»^ 
Qeneral himself. '^ During these transactions, Arrange- 
ments were made by the Governor of Bombay, and by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Close, for the march of the Peshwa 
towards Poonah. A detachment, consisting of his Majes- 
ty's 78th regiment (which left Bengal on the 7th of 
February, and arrived at Bombay on the 5th of April, 
1803), five companies of his Majesty's 84th regiment, a 
proportion of artillery, and 1035 sepoys — in all 2205 men,' 
was formed, and placed under the command of Odonel 
Murray, of his Majesty's 84th regiment, as an escort to 
his Highness, who left Bassein, attended by Colonel Clofli^ 
on the 27th of April. 

*' On the 7th of May, the Peshwa passed Qeneral Wet 
lesley's camp, at Panowallah, near Poonah. On the Idtb, 
his Highness, attended by his brother Chimnajee Appa^ 
and by a numerous train of the principal chiefis of the 
Mahratta empire, proceeded towards the city of Poonah ; 
and, having entered his palace, resumed his seat upon 
the musnud, and received presents from his principal 
servants. 

^ During the procession, the British Besident, accompa- 
nied by his suite, paid his compliments to his Highness^ 
when a salute was fired by the British troops, encamped 
in the vicinity of Poonah, under the command of GenersI 
Wellesley. This salute was immediately answered fh>m 
the fortress of Seonghur. 

" While the procession passed the biidge into the city, 
a second salute was fired from the British camp ; and as 
the Peshwa approached the palace, salutes were fired from 
the several posts of the Mahratta troops. At sunset^ 
salutes were fired from all the hill-forts in the vicinity of 
Poonah." » 

Notwithstanding the confident expectation which the 
Governor-General had expressed to the home authorities, 
not only on the 19th of April, but as late as the 20th of 
1 Goyernor-General'sKarratiTe. Ibid. 307— 311. 
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Jane, that no war would rise out of the treaty of Bassein ; > BOOK VL 
yet before that time, as he himself informs us, ** he had chap. xi. 
great cause to doubt the sincerity of Sindiah's profes- ■ 

sions; while the increasing rumours of a hostile con- ^^^• 
federacy against the British government, between that 
chieftain and the Baja of Berar, rendered it indispensably 
necessary to ascertain, with the least practicable delay, 
whether the British government were likely to be exposed 
to a contest with the confederated chieftains. These con- 
siderations determined the Governor-General to lose no 
time in furnishing Colonel Collins with detailed instruc- 
tions for the guidance of his conduct, in this important 
and delicate crisis of affairs. With a view to expedition, 
the Govemor-Gteneral*s instructions were, in the first 
instance, transmitted in the form of notes, under date 
the ^th of May, 1803, and were afterwards formed into a 
detailed despatch, which was forwarded to Colonel Collins 
on the 3rd of June."* 

Nay, when the time arrived, at which it was desirable 
to mi^e it appear, that the hostile mind of Sindiah, and 
not provocation by the British government, had produced 
the calamity of war, the Governor-General actually enters 
into an argument to prove, that from an early date, he had 
evidence which rendered in no respect doubtful the exist- 
ence of hostile projects in the mind of Sindiah. After a 
display of the motives, in their own ambition, which 
^ndiah and the Raja of Berar, had for aversion to the 
treaty of Bassein, ^ The belief," he says, ^* that those 
<^e^ains entertained designs hostile to the British go- 
yemment, at the earliest stages of the negotiation be- 
tween the resident and Dowlut Rao Sindiah, is supported 
by the information which the Governor-General has from 
time to time received of the proceedings of that chieftain." 
Of this information he specifies three instances ; one con- 
tained in a letter of Colonel Collins, dated the 9th of 
March ; a second received on the 17th of June ; and the 
third alone, not more conclusive than the former, sent by 
Colonel Collins on the 14th, not received till after the 
^te of his pacific declaration to the home authorities. 
*• These facts," he then subjoins, "reciprocally confirm 

1 vide stipra, p. 290. 

s Narrative, at supra, p. 317, 318.-:-M. Despatches, iU. 120.— W. 
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BOOK VL each pomt of the evidenoe of Sindiah's hostile projeofai; 
CHAP zi. and combined with information, at varioos times oom- 
■■ municated, by the Resident with Dowiut Rao Sixidiah, ni 

1S03- the proceedings of that chieftain, with the repeated re* 
mours of the formation of a hostile confederacy between 
Dowiut Rao Sindiah, and the Raja of Berar, and Jeswimt 
Rao Holkar, and with the tenor and result of the Ben- 
dent's negotiations, must be considered to amount to ML 
proof of the alleged design of subverting the aUiaooe fanxud 
between the British government and the Peshwa." ^ 

The Resident with the Dowiut Rao Sindiah, having re- 
ceived the Governor-General's instructions, obtained an 
audience of that chief on the 28th of May. He wto 
encamped at a place called Chickley, not far from Boor- 
hanpore, where his own dominions border on those of the 
Raja of Berar. The conference was opened, on the part ef 
the Resident, by communicating to Sindiah the treaty of 
Bassein, of which a copy was presented and read. ** When 
the whole of the treaty had been distinctly explained to 
the Maharaja, I then asked him," says the Resident^ '^whe- 
ther he thought it contained any thing injurious to his 
just rights ; since I had reason to think some doubts had 
arisen in his mind on this head!" — It was one of liifl 
ministers who thought proper to reply; ^ acknowledging^* 
says the Resident, ^ that the treaty did not contain any 
stipulation prejudicial to the rights of the Mahan^a ; to 
which the latter assented." 

"I proceeded," says Colonel CoUins, "to state — that 
negotiations had of late been carried on between Dowlnt 
Rao Sindiah and the Berar Raja — that these chiefs wera^ 
I understood, to have an interview shortly, somewhere in 
the vicinity of this place — that the Maharaja had con- 
cluded a peace with Jeswunt Rao Holkar, in whose camp 
a vakeel also now resided on the part of Ragojee Bh<»fllah 
— that Sindiah had likewise avowed an intention of pro- 
ceeding with his army to Poonah, accompanied by the 
Berar Raja — and that, on combining these circumstanoei^ 
I could not but suspect that this court meditated dedgns 
adverse to the interests of the British government ; — fnr, 
since his Highness the Peshwa was restored to the musntid 
of Poonah, the presence of the Maharaja at that capital 

> Narrative, ut supra. Ibid. p. S34. 
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ooald not dow be of any use, but, on the contrary, might BOOK YI. 
be produotiye of evil consequences — nor could the longer chap. xi. 
oontinuanoe of the Maharaja in the Deccan be necessary ■ 

to his security, since he had come to an accommodation 1808. 
wiih. the only enemy from whom he had any thing to 
^iprehend south of the Nerbuddah ; that, therefore, I felt 
it my duty to require an unreserved explanation from 
this oourt^ as well respecting the intent of the proposed 
interview between the Maharaja and the Berar Baja, as 
regarding the nature of the engagements entered into by 
those chiefis with Jeswunt Rao Holkar — as their recent 
unioQ and present proceediugs induced some suspicion, 
that they were confederated, either for the purpose of 
invading the territories of our allies, his Highness the 
Peshwa and Nabob Nizam ; or of subverting the arrange- 
ments lately concluded between the British government 
aiidBajeeBao."^ 

The llesident repeated the assurance of the peaceable 
and even amicable views of the British government ; and 
stated the arguments of himself and of the Governor- 
General, to prove to Sindiah, not only that the British 
government and the Peshwa had a perfect right to contract 
the engagements into which they had entered, but that 
the interests of Sindiah, by that means, were in no respect 
affected 

On the part of Sindiah it was, in hke manner, af&rmed, 
that he had no intention whatever to invade either the 
territory of his Highness the Peshwa, or of the Nabob 
Nisam. But in regard to the negotiations with the Berar 
Bija and Holkar, the Resident was informed, that Sindiah 
oonld afford him no explanations till the conference be- 
tween him and Bagojee Bhonslah had taken place. No 
mode of address, conciliatory or menacing, was left untried 
hj the Resident, to extort a declaration, whether opposi- 
tioii to the treaty of Bassein was or was not in contem- 
^ation. Sindiah was informed, that if he maintained his 
present suspicious attitude, the British government would 
be called upon to make preparations upon his frontier, 
which would be attacked in every part, the moment that 
isielligence was received of his accession to any hostile 

I Colonel Collins'8 despatch, dated 29th May, 1803. Ibid. p. 153.— M. 
Despatches, ilL 15dv--W. 
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BOOK YI. confederacy. After various ezpostulationa, both with tba 

CHAP. XL ministers and Sindiah himself the Resident says, that he 

' turned at last to Sindiah, and ** conjured him, in langoags 

1803. both urgent and conciliatory, to remove all his doubfai 

and suspicions, by an immediate and candid avowal cl 

his intentions.** 

" Dowlut Rao,** he continues, " in reply to these instanoos 
on my part, said, that he could not, at present^ afford me 
the satisfaction I demanded, without a violation of tha 
faith which he had pledged to the Raja of Beiar. Ha 
then observed, that the Bhonslah was distant no nune 
than forty coss from hence, and would probably amvd 
here in the course of a few days : that immediately aftet 
his interview with the Raja, I should be informed whether 
it would be peace or war" 

It is proper to state, that the Resident, in answer to his 
remonstrance against the march of Sindiah and the Bi^ 
of Berar to Poonah, received a solenm assurance, whi<^fae 
appears not to have disbelieved, that the Pe8hw% after his 
return to his capital, had repeatedly written to the Maha- 
raja and the Berar Raja, inviting them both to PocmaL 
It is also proper to give the following circumstance, in tiift 
words of the Resident ; ''Neither Sindiah,** says he^ ''nor 
his ministers, made any remarks on the treaty of Basseia, 
nor did they request a copy of it.** * 

It will hardly be pretended that the words of f^yH'ftS 
'^ after my interview with the Raja, you shall be informed 
whether it will be peace or war,'* yielded any informaiioa 
which was not conveyed by the more evasive ezpressioos 
of his ministers ; " till after the Maharaja's interview with 
the Raja, it is impossible for him to afford you satis&o- 
tion with regard to the declaration which you require.*' 
That the words were intended by Sindiah to convey a 
menace or insult, there is not a single circumstance to 
countenance the slightest suspicion. And it is visible 
from the words of the Resident, that they were not by 
him understood in that sense. ''These words he deli- 
vered," says he, " with much seeming composure. I th^ 
asked, whether I must consider this declaration as final 
on his part ; which question was answered in the affinm^ 
tive by the ministers of Dowlut Rao Sindiah. Here the 

1 Despatch, ut supra. Ibid. p. 153, 154. 
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oonference, which had lasted three hours, ended ; and I BOOR. VI. 
soon after took a respectful leave of the Maharaja." chap. xi. 

' The €k>yemor-General describes as very great, the effect ■ 

which was produced upon his mind, by the phrase of the 1808. 
Maharaja. ** This unprovoked menace of hostility,** says 
he, ** and the insult offered to the British government, by 
reference of the question of peace or war to the result of 
a conference with the Raja of Berar, who, at the head of a 
considerable army, had reached the vicinity of Dowlut 
Bao Sindiah's camp, together with the indication which it 
larded of a disposition on the part of those chieftains to 
prosecute the supposed objects of their confederacy, ren- 
dered it the duty of the British government to adopt, 
Without delay, the most effectual measures for the vindi- 
cation of its dignity, and for the security of its rights 
tnd interests^ and those of its allies, against any attempt 
on the part of the confederates, to injure or to invade 
tiiem."* 

In consequence of a movement of Holkar towards the 
frontier of the Nizam, and some depredations committed 
in the vicinity of Aurungabad, General Wellesley, at the 
end of April, had directed Colonel Stevenson, with the 
British force under his command, and the united troops 
of the Nizam, to move northwards to that city. Towards 
the end of May, General Stuart, with the army under his 
otanmand, amounting to three companies of European 
flfirtillery, one regiment of European, and two regiments of 
native cavalry, three corps of European infantry, and five 
iMttalions of sepoys, with a large train of artiUery, crossed 
tlie-Toombudra, and proceeded forward to Mudgul, a posi- 
tion where, without abandoning the defence of the English 
frontier, he was sufficiently near the scene of action, to 
Bupport the advanced detachment, and overawe those who 
might be found refractory among the Mahratta chiefs. On 
the 4th of June, Major-General Wellesley marched from 
Boonah, with the main body of the forces imder his com- 
mand, and on the 15th, encamped at Augah, near Sindiah's 
fbrireas of Ahmednuggur, at the distance of about 80 
miles from Poonah. " The total number of British troops," 
flays the Governor-General, ^ prepared on the 4th of June^ 

' Letter from Ooyemor-General to home aathoritie8» dated Ist August. 
lUd. p. 148. 
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BOOK YI. 1803, on the western side of India (exdusiye of GozentX 

CHAP. zr. to support the arrangements with the Peshwa^ amounted 

■ to 28,244 men ; of this number, 16,823 were and«r the 

^^^ immediate command of Qeneral Welleeley, and desthied 

for active operations, against the ccmfederated chieftum^ 

in the event of its being necessary to proceed to hostiti- 

ties against those chie£si." ' 

The expense of bringing such an army as this into the 
field was no trifling price to pay for those " arrangements 
with the Peshwa," which this great force was '^ prepared 
on the 4th June, 1803, to support" Yet this was not 
enough ; for, immediately on the intelligence of Sindiah*9 
phrase about ^ peace or war," the Governor-General issued 
private instructions to the Oommandeivin-Chief of the 
Company's forces in India, to assemble the Bengal army 
on the Company's western frontier, and to prepare for 8& 
eventual war. 

It deserves to be noticed, that the letter of the Ck>- 
vemor-General to the home authorities, assuring them 
confidently that no war would rise out of the recent alli- 
ance contracted with the Peshw% was dated on the 2(Hh 
of June. The instructions to the Comnciander-in-Ohie( 
which directed the assembUng of the army, and laid down 
a plan of the war, were dated on the 28th of the same 
month. 

In the demand for prompt decision which might arise 
in the present eventful position of the British government 
with the Mahratta states, the Gk)vemor-General considered 
that his own distance from the scene of action would re* 
quire a dangerous suspension of operations, if the power 
of adapting measures to the exigencies as they arose wero 
not consigned to some individual upon the spot. So much 
would of necessity depend upon the person at the head of 
the military force, that a peculiar advantage would arise 
from combining in his hands, if adapted to the trusty the 
political powers which it was thought advisable to convey. 
In General Wellesley the Governor-(Jenei*al imagined he 
saw the requisite qualifications very happily combined. 
That officer was accordingly vested with the general ooo- 
troul of all afiairs in Hindustan and the Deccan, relative 
either to negotiation or war with the Mahratta statea The 

) Narrative, at supra. Ibid. p. 335, 326. 
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instniotioDB with which he was furnished for guidance in BOOK VI. 
the use of those extraordinary powers are dated on the chap. xi. 
26th of June. The new authority was to jmiss to General ■ 

Stuart^ as Commander-in-Chief at the Madras presidency, 1^^* 
if ciroumstances (an exigency very unlikely to arise) should 
render it necessary for that officer to unite the whole force 
of the army in the field, and to assume in person the ge- 
neral command. And the plenipotentiary commission of 
General Weliesley remained subject, of course, to the com- 
mands of the authority from which it was derived.* 

On the 13th of May, the Govemor-Gonoral addressed a 
letter to Sindiah, and another to the Raja of Berar. These 
letters^ while they paid to these chieftains the compliment 
of conveying immediately from the head of the English go- 
vernment, intimation of the treaty of Bassein, and affirmed 
that no injury was done to the rights of either of them by 
that engagement, which it was within the undoubted compe- 
tenoe of the Peshwato contract, offered to each the benefit 
of a similar engagement, if they were sufficiently wise to 
see how deeply their interests were concerned in it ; as- 
serted the pacific views of the British government, even if 
they should reject this generous offer; informed them, 
however, of the suspicions, which several parts of their 
recent conduct had a tendency to raise, of their intention 
to form a hostile confederacy against the late arrange- 
znentB ; directed them, if they wished that their pacific 
declarations should be deemed sincere, to abstain from 
occupying with their armies an alarming position on the 
firantier of the Nizam, the British ally ; desired Sindiah, 
in particular, to carry back his army to the northern side 
of the Nerbudda ; and declared to them, that, if they 
persisted in maintaining a warlike attitude, the British 
government must place itself in a similar situation, and 
the moment they rendered their hostile designs indubita- 
ble, would in its own defence be constrained to attack 
them.' 

1 NamtiTe, nt rapra,p. 149, 162. 

SlbU. V>133— 136.— M. 

llwra wu other eonespondence with the Raja of Berar. Prior to the date 
«f Lord Welletley's letter, or on the 4th of May, the RiOa wrote to the Nizam, to 
sasoanoe his iwopoeed interriew with Sindiah, and thua explained its object. 
« After a meeting shall have taken place, and an arrangement for the recon- 
dltotloo and unicm between Sindiah and Uolkar shall liave been effected, a spe- 
dtlle plan for the acUnstment of the state and government of Kao Pnndit Prad- 
liaiiiiy (the Fi^wa,) such as the honoor and integrity of the Baiy India- 
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BOOK YI. The Rtga of Berar, having arrived within one mttroh of 
CHAP. zi. Sindiah's camp on the 3rd of June, was met by thai Prmoe 
■ on the following morning. ** The secretary of the Brtiiak 

^^^' Resident, who was despatched to him with a compliment 
ary message on the 5th, he received with diatingaished 
attention : and he expressed with apparent sincerity," 
says the Gk>verDor-Gteneral, ** his solicitude to Tnaintaii 
the relations of friendship which had so long frabsisted 
between the British government and the state of Bsror." 
A conference between the chieftains took pkoe on the 
6th. On the 9th, the British Resident sent to imporbuie 
Sindiah for the answer which he promised after his intsD- 
view with the Raja of Berar. Having received an evaaifB 
reply, the Resident addressed, on the 12th, a memorial to 
Sindiah, informing him, that if he should now rafoM to 
give an explicit accoimt of his intentions, and should omr 
tinue with his army on the south side of the Nerbuddfl^ 
*^ such refusal or delay would be regarded as an avowal d 
hostile designs against the British govemment." The 
Resident requested either the satisfaction which he ma 
commissioned to demand, or an escort to convey him&om 
Sindiah's camp.' 

Having received a verbal message, which he regarded as 
an evasion, stating that the required explanaticHi should be 
afforded in two or three days, the Resident informed the 
Maharaja, that he received this communication as a final 
answer, refusing the satisfaction which the British govent* 
ment required ; and that he purposed leaving his camp 
without further delay. The two Mabratta chiefs invented 
expedients for preventing the departure of the Resident^ 
and at the same time evaded his endeavours to obtain a 
declaration of their designs. At length, on the 4th of 

pcnsably calls for, and in calculated for the prosperity of the oountry, shdV 
with a due attention to the complexion of the times, be maturely devised ani 
executed." This letter was, of course, communicated to the Brittoh kovbm^ 
ment, and Lord Wellesley again, on the 22nd of May, addressed the Beat 
Raja to express his s^irprise and disappointment at learning so plain an STOvd 
of an intention to form a confederacy for tlie subversion (rf the amngeneflll 
concluded with the Peshwa. He also apprized the Rf^a, that any admiMt 
into the territories of the Nizam, would be considered as an act of hOflCU 
aggression ; exhorted him earnestly to return peaceably into his te r r te wie^ 
and distinctly intimated that the question of peace or war between the two 
states, depended entirely upon the R»ja's conduct. The interview tlM^ M* 
lowed was, therefore, most unequivocally an act of defiance, and eqnivaknt It 
a declaration of war. Despatches, iii. 104, and App. 661.— W. 
. ' Narrative, ut supra, p. 166, 323. 
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July, he obtained an audience of both together in the tent BOOK VI. 
€f the Raja of Berar. He entertained them with the old <^hap* ^l 
■fcory — ** That the treaty of Bassein" (I quote the words ~ 
of the Gtovemor-General, as combining his authority with 
that of his agent) ** contained no stipulation injurious to 
the rights of any of the feudatory Mahratta chieftains ; 
but, on the contrary, expressly provided for their security 
andindependence — That the Gk>vemor-Qeneral regarded 
the Raja of Berar, and Sindiah, as the ancient friends of 
the British power ; and was willing to improve the ezist- 
ing oonnezion between their states and the British govern- 
ment — That the British government only required a 
oonfirmation of the assurance made by Sindiah, that he 
had no intention whatever to obstruct the completion of 
the engagements lately concluded at Bassein, together with 
ft aimilar assurance on the part of the Raja of Berar — And 
that it was the earnest desire of the Qovemor-Qeneral to 
promote the prosperity of the respective governments of 
Dowlut Rao SincQah, and the Raja of Berar ; so long as 
they refrained from committing acts of aggression agaiust 
the English and their allies.'' 

The Mahratta chiefs did not think proper to make aiiy 
remarks upon the assertions and argumentation of the 
JSritiah Resident. They contented themselves with de- 
diaring, through the mouth of the Berar minister, by whom 
their part the discourse was principally held, that it 
the duty of the Peshwa to have consulted with them 
chie& of the Mahratta state, before he concluded a 
treaty which so deeply affected the interests of that state ; 
ftndy moreover, that they had a variety of observations to 
make upon the stipulations, themselves, of the treaty of 
Bawwin. The British minister insisted, as he had done so 
frequently before, on the right of the Peshwa to make a 
treaty for himself ; but^ with regard to the observations 
proposed to be made upon the several articles of the 
Ibeaty of Bassein, he requested they might be committed 
io writing, and submitted to the consideration of the 
Qbvemor-GeneraL 

Notwithstanding these allegations of grounds of com- 
plaint^ the Mahrattas re-affirmed their sincere disposition 
to cultivate the friendship of the British government ; 
declared that they had no design whatever to oppose any 
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BOOK VI. engagements with it into which the Peshwa might hvn 

CHAP. XI. entered ; and promised that their armies should ZMithir 

■ advance to Poonah, nor ascend the Adjuntee Ghaut^ acrosi 

1803. the mountainous ridge which separated their present posi' 

tion from the frontier of the Nizam. Bemarkin^ how* 

ever, that the British troops had crossed the Qodayeri 

river, and were approaching the Adjuntee Qhaut ; thef 

requested that Colonel Collins would use his endeavoun 

to prevent their advance. The Colonel replied that it mm 

incumbent upon Sindiah to lead his army across the Ner- 

budda, and the Eaja of Berar to return to Nagpoor, if they 

wished their actions to appear in conformity with their 

pacific declarations ; and in that case, the British army, 

he doubted not, would also be withdrawn.^ 

On the 14th of July, General Wellesley addressed a 
letter, couched in respectful terms, to Dowlut Bao Sindiithi 
setting before him the reasons which the British goveRi- 
ment had to consider his present menacing positioin aa 
indication of designs, which would render it necessary to 
act against him as an enemy, unless he withdrew his army 
across the Nerbudda ; but making at the same time the 
, correspondent offer, that^ as soon as the Mahratta chiefe 
should lead back their armies to their usual stations^ he 
would also withdraw from its advanced position the British 
army under his command. 

A conference on the subject of this letter took jdaos 
between the chieftains on the 21st of July. To a note^ the 
next day addressed by the Eesident to Dowlut Bao ffliv^mh, 
requesting an answer to the letter of General WeUesley, 
no reply was returned. The Besident received the Gene* 
raVs instructions to urge them once more on the separa* 
tion of their armies ; and received an appointment for a 
conference with Sindiah on the 25th. On this occasion he 
was told, ** that the forces of Sindiah and the Biya of 
Berar were encamped on their own territories ; that those 
chieftains had solemnly promised not to ascend the Ad* 
juntee pass, nor to march to Poonah; that they had. 
already given to the Governor-General assurances in 
writing that they never would attempt to subvert fhe 
treaty of Bassein, which assurances were unequmcal 
proofe of their amicable intentions ; lastly, that thetreal^ 

^ NaiTtttiye, nt rapra, p. 8S4. 
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at that time under negotiation between Sindiah and Hoi- BOOK VI. 
kar was not completely settled ; and that until it should ohap. xl 
be finally cod eluded, Dowlut Rao Sindiah could not return — — 
to Hindustan." The Resident remarked, that, as the ao- ^^^ 
tual position of the Mahratta armies could afford no 
advantage to their respective sovereigns, unless in the 
event of a war with the British power, the British govern- 
ment could not conclude that the determination of these 
sovereigns to keep their armies in such a position was for 
any other than a hostile purpose ; and that, for the negoti- 
ation with Holkar, Boorhanpore was a much more conve- 
nient situation than the frontier, so much more distant, of 
the British ally. After much discussion, the 28th was 
named, as the day on which the Resident should receive a 
decisive reply. The 28th was afterwards shifted to the 
29th ; the Resident threatening to depart, and making 
vehement remonstrance against so many delays. The 
interview on the 29th was not more availing than those 
which preceded. The Resident sent forward his tents on 
tiie 30th, intending to begin his march on the 31st, and 
refosed to attend a conference to which he was invited 
with Sindiah and the Raja of Berar. As he was prevented, 
however, from setting out on the 31st, by the heaviness of 
tiie rain, he complied with a request from both chieftains 
to meet them on the evening of that day at the tents of 
the Baja of Berar. 

After the usual topics were once more gone over, the 
tfahratta chieftains offered the following proposition: 
that the forces of the Raja and of Sindiah should, in con- 
janotion retire to Boorhanpore ; while the British General 
should withdraw his troops to their usual stations. As 
these respective movements would leave to the Mahratta 
chieftains nearly all their present power of injuring the 
British state, wldle they would deprive the British govem- 
liient of the security afforded by the present position of its 
itoopOf the Resident assured them that a proposition to 
tlus effect could not be received. 

The Princes made a second proposal. That the Resident 
tilfduld fix a day, on which both the Mahratta and the 
BHtish armies should begin to withdraw to their respec- 
tive stations. Beside that the Resident had no power to 
engage for the movements of the British army, he plainly 

V0I1.VL X 
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BOOK YI. gave the Princes to understand, that their promiBe aboat 
CHAP. XI. withdrawing their armies was not sufficient security for 
" the performance. 
1808* ^^y j^^jy oflfered to refer it to General Wellesley, to 

name a day on which the British troops, and theirs^ should 
begin their march ; to name also the time at which he 
thought the British troops might reach their usual sta- 
tions, when they too would so regulate their marchee as to 
arrive at their usual stations at the same precise period of 
time. If this proposition was rejected, they said they 
could not retire without an injury to the honour and dig- 
nity of their respective governments. 

The Resident consented to postpone his departure, till 
time was given for referring the last proposition to Greneral 
Wellesley ; but required, as a condition, that the letters to 
that effect should be with him for transmission before noon 
of the following day. The letters came ; submitting for de- 
cision, however, not the last, but the firsts of the three 
propositions which had been previously discussed. Ob- 
serving this coarse attempt at more evasion and dday, 
this officer made immediate arrangements for quitting the 
camp of Dowlut Rao Sindiah, and commenced his maroh 
towards Aurungabad on the 3rd of August.' 

Aware of the great unpopularity in England to whidi 
wars in India, except wars against Tippoo Sahib, were ex- 
posed ; aware also of the vast load of debt which his ad- 
ministration had heaped upon the government of Indii^ a 
load which a new and extensive war must greatly augment^ 
the Governor-General has, in various documents!, presented 
a laboured argument to prove, that the appeal to arms 
now made by the British government was forced, and alto- 
gether unavoidable.' It may be requisite, as fax as it can 
be done with the due restriction in point of spacey to show 
how far his arguments are supported by the facts. 

When Dowlut Rao Sindiah and the Raja of Berar united 
their armies, imder circumstances so warlike and in a po- 
sition so threatening, as those of the imion which took 

> Governor-General's Narrative, Ibid. p. 327—331 ; Notes relative to tiiehte 
Transactions in the Mahratta Empire, Ibid. p. 226—280 ; Letter from Go- 
vernor-General in Council to the home authorities, dated 25th of SeptenA^t 
1803, Ibid. p. 170— 176.— M. See also Despatches, iii. 169, 170, 236.— W. 

3 In his Narrative, ut supra, p. 331 ; Notes, at sapra, p. 230 ; Despatdiof 
the 23th of September, 1803, ut supra, 17G.— Al. 

Despatches, Iii. 330.— W. 
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place on the borders of Nizam All's dominions in 1803 ; BOOK VI. 
and when the English, should they begin to act in the chap. xi. 

rainy season, would enjoy important advantages, of which, 

if they left the enemy to begin operations in the dry 1803, 
season, they would be deprived, it will hardly be denied 
that the English had good reasons fof commencing hos- 
tilities, if no other expedient could be devised to procure 
the dispersion of those armies, the position of which 
created that danger^ which it was the professed object of 
the war to avert. 

Still, however, two questions will remain, both of which 
must be clearly and decisively answered in the negative, to 
make good the Governor-General's defence. In the first 
place, allowing the necessity of war in August, 1803, to have 
been ever so imperative, was it, or was it not, a necessity 
of that Governor's own creating, a necessity of whose 
ezlHtence he alone was the author, and for which it is just 
that he should be held responsible ? In the next place, 
were the objects, on account of which this necessity waa 
created, equal in value to the cost of a war ? In the last 
place, was it true, that the alleged necessity existed, and 
that no expedient but that of war could avei*t the danger 
which the new position of the two Mahratta chieftains 
appeared to involve. 

The answer to the first of these questions will not 
require many words. The necessity, whatever it was, 
wMch existed for war at the time when hostilities com- 
menced, was undoubtedly created by the Governor-General 
himself The proof is so obvious, that hardly does it 
require to be stated in words. That necessity was created 
by the treaty of Bassein ; and the treaty of Bassein was 
the work of the Governor -General. The Governor- 
General had no apprehension of war, either on the part 
of Sindiah, or of the Raja of Berar, previous to the treaty 
of Bassein, as is proved by all his words and all his 
actions. If we are to believe his solemn declarations, he 
had little apprehension of it, even after the treaty of 
Bassein, nay till six weeks before the declaration of war. 

For believing that, but for the treaty of Bassein, war, 
either on the part of Sindiah, or of the Raja of Berar, 
was in no degree to be apprehended by the British go- 
vernment, the cun'ent of the history, the circumstances 
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BOOK VI. and oharaoter of those Princes, and even the suoceeding 
CHAP. XI. results, prove that he had sufficient and superabundiint 
— — - reasons. Undoubtedly those reasons must have baoi 
^^3* strong, when they sufficed to convince the Governor!' 
GenersJ, even after these Princes had received all the ahum 
and provocation which the treaty of Bassein was adoor 
lated to produce, that they would yet be deterred firtmi 
any resistance to the operation of that treaty, by the awM 
chances of a conflict with the British power. The weak- 
ness of which these Princes were conscious, as compared 
with the British state, was the first solid ground ^ the 
Governor-General's confidence. The extremely inddent 
and pacific character of the Baja of Berar was another. 
Unless in confederacy with the Baja of Berar, it was not to 
be apprehended that Sindiah would venture upon a irir 
with the British government ; and scarcely any thing less 
rousing to his feelings than the treaty of Bassein would 
have induced that unwarlike Prince to form a confederaoy 
with Sindiah, in defiance of the British power. As fi>r 
Holkar, it was the weakness of Sindiah which made him 
any thing ; and the united force of both, if, without the 
treaty of Bassein, it would have been possible to unite 
them, would have constituted a feeble source of danger to 
the British state. 

The treaty of Bassein, therefore, as it was the canse 
assigned by these Princes themselves for their union and 
the warlike attitude they had assumed, so it will hardly 
admit of dispute that it was the real cause. The Go- 
vernor-General himself, when he came at last to the 
endeavour of making out as stroog a case as possible for 
the necessity of drawing the sword, exhibits reasons whi<^ 
operated both on Sindiah and the Eaja of Berar, for going 
to war on account of the treaty of Bassein, reasons which, 
to men of their minds, he seems to represent as little lees 
than irresistible. " The conduct," says he, " of Dowlnt 
Rao Sindiah towards the Peshwa, during a long course of 
time antecedent to the Peshwa's degradation from the 
musnud of Poonah, and the views which that chieftain, 
and the Baja of Berar are known to have entertained with 
respect to the supreme authority of the Mahratta state^ 
afibrd the means of forming a correct judgment of the 
motives which may have rendered those chieftains desiioaB 
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of sabveriing the treaty of Basseiu." Of these views he BOOK YJ. 
then exhibits the following sketch. ^ The whole course,*' chap. xi. 
flays he, ** of Dowlut Bao Sindiah's proceedings, since his 
mooeasion to the dominions of Madajee Siudiah, has mani- ^^^* 
feated a systematic design of establishing an ascendancy in 
the Mahiatta state upon the ruins of the Peshwa's au- 
thority." After adducing a number of facts in proof of 
this proposition, he draws the following conclusion : ^ The 
actual re-establishment of the Peshwa in the government 
of Poonah, under the exclusive protection of the British 
power, and the conclusion of engagements calculated to 
Sttcore to his Highness the due exercise of his authority 
on a permanent foundation, deprived Dowlut Bao Sindiah 
of every hope of accomplishing the objects of his ambi- 
tion, so long as that alliance should be successfully main- 
tained. This statement of facts sufficiently explains the 
anxiety of Dowlut Bao Sindiah to effect the subversion of 
the treaty of Bassein, and his prosecution of hostile de- 
signs against the British government." > ^ ^e motives 
which must be supposed to have influenced the Raja of 
Berar, in combining his power with that of Dowlut Bao 
Sindiah, for the subversion of the alliance concluded be- 
tween the British government and the Peshwa, were mani- 
festly similar to those which actuated the conduct of 
Dowlut Rao Sindiah. The Baja of Berar has always main- 
tained pretensions to the supreme ministerial authority in 
the Mahratta empire, founded on his affinity to the reign- 
ing Raja of Sattarah. Convinced that the permanency of 
the defensive alliance, concluded between the British go- 
vernment and the Peshwa, would preclude all future oppor- 
tunity of accomplishing the object of his ambition, the 
Baja of Berar appears to have been equally concerned 
with Dowlut Rao Sindia in the subversion of that 
alliance.*' 

The Governor-General subjoins a reflection, actually 
founded upon the improbability there was of a union 
between those Princes, till the treaty of Bassein gave them 

1 In transcribing these words, I have left out three expressions, two of vaffoe 
reprobation wliich the Governor-General bestows upon the actions of Sindiah, 
mad one of applause which he bestows upon his own, because they have only 
A tendency to substitute th'j opinion of the Governor-General upon these 
points, for the opinion which the pure fiscts may suggest ; and 1 tiave so altered 
aootber <rf tbo expressions as to render it gprammaticHl. 
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BOOK VI. so extraordinary a motive. " Although the views ascrihed 
ciiAP. XI. to those chieftains," says he, " were manifestly inoom- 

patible with the accomplishment of their respective de- 

1808. signs ; the removal of an obstacle which would effectually 
preclude the success of either chieftain, in obtaining an 
ascendancy at Poonah, constituted an object of oommoD 
interest to both." 

The Gk)vemor-Gteneral then states his conjecture of the 
mode in which the treaty of Bassein induced them to 
reconcile their conflicting interests. ^ It appean," he 
says, ^to be chiefly probable, that those chieftainB,BeiiBible 
that the combination of their power afforded the only 
prospect of subverting the alliance concluded between tbe 
British government and the Peshwa, agreed to compnmuflD 
their respective and contradictory projects, by an arrange- 
ment for the partition of the whole power and dominion of 
the Mahratta state."* 

The circumstances on which these conclusiom are 
founded were all as much known to the Gk>vemor^Qe- 
neral before, as after he concluded the treaty of Bassein. 
He was, therefore, exceedingly to blame, if he formed that 
agreement, without an expectation, approaching to a full 
assurance, that a war with the power of Sindiah and the 
Baja of Berar, if not also (as might have been expected) 
with that of Holkar combined, would be a part of ihe 
price which the British state would have to pay for the 
advantages, real or supposed, of the treaty of Bassein.' 

« See Govemor-Generars Letter, ut sapra, p. 179, 180 : Narrative, at sapra. 
p. 331,332. 

) It is admitted in a precedin<i: page, that, according to the Qortnor- 
General's solemn declarations, lie had little apprehension of war, even tfll a 
few weeks before the declaration of it : he had, therefore, no expectation, ap- 
proaching to a fall assurance, that hostilities wonld be the conseqaences of the 
treaty of Bassein. Then, says onr author, " he was exceedingly to blante ; 
because the circnmstances on which he accounted for the eventual occnrrence 
of the war, must have been known to him as well before, as after, lie con- 
cluded the treaty of Bassein." It is one thins:, however, to discover motives 
for actual conduct, Jind another to anticipate their existence; it is also hr 
from a necessary conclusion, even when motives may be snspected, that they 
will be followed by acts, especially when it is obvious that other motires, 
equally or still more cogent, must exist, by which the former may be nen- 
tralized, and that the acts are so obviously impolitic as to render it probable 
that tliey will not be perpetrated. Tliat the interference of the Britidi, 
in behalf of the Peshwa, mij^ht be distasteful to the principal Mahratta ehfeft, 
may have l)een little doubted, bnt it could scarcely have been deemed of snffl- 
cient intensity to instigate actual hostilities, particularly when sneh a resBlt 
was incompatible with all rational policy. It was thoaght'Iikely that SintHak 
would know his strength rather than to hazard a contest with the British go- 
vernment ; that the liaja of Berar, beside his inactive temperament, had inte- 
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The question, then, or at least one of the questions, to B00& VI. 
which he should have applied the full force of a sound ohap. xi. 
reflection, equally free from oversight or prepossession, ■ 
"was, whether the benefits, which could reasonably be ex- ^^^* 
pected from the treaty of Bassein, were a full compensa- 
tion for the evils ready to spring from the wars to which 
it was likely to give birth : on the contrary, if he allowed 
his mind to repel from itself, as faras possible, all expect- 
ation of the expensive and bloody consequences likely to 
issue from the treaty ; and, fixing his attention almost ex- 
clusively upon the advantages painted in his imagination, 
decided upon what may be regarded as a hearing of only 
one side, that the treaty ought, if possible, to be made, he 
pursued a course which, in the management of public 
affairs, is indeed most lamentably common, but which on 
that account only deserves so much the more to be 
pointed out to the disapprobation of mankind. 

The discussion of a question like this requires the use 
of so many words, because it imports a reference to so 
many particulars, that it would produce an interruption 
incompatible with the due continuity of a narrative dis- 
course. It may, notwithstanding, have its use to point 
out merely the paths of inquiry. 

To them, on whom, in this instance, peace or war de- 
pended, it belonged to ask themselves, whether the act of 
grasping at a new set of advantages, in relation to other 
states, which act it is pretty certain that those states, or 
some of them, will hostilely resent, does not constitute 



rests opposed to those of Sindiah, which rendered their union improbable ; and 
that, even should it take place, and Holkar be Joined with them, the confede- 
mtes would still be too doubtful of their strenuth to risk the encounter. That 
these Mahratta chiefs had no real f^rievance to complain of, that the treaty of 
Busein encroaclied not on their territories or their legal authority, and that 
whatever obstacle the English alliance might oppose to their unjustifiable pre- 
liODsions, the cost and danger of removing it by an appeal to arms, would be so 
much more than equivalent to any possible advantages to be attained, were 
TMUons authorizing the conclusion that the absurdity of hostile collision 
vonld be too obvious to the understanding of princes, not devoid of political 
ncpKity or knowledge, to permit of their adopting such a line of policy. The 
€knremor-General was mistaken in supposing that the Mahratta princes 
attached due wreight to those considerations, but they were sufficiently palpable 
tojnstuy him in believing that they would not have been disregarded, and 
that they would have formed a counterpoise to feelings of personal mortification 
and disappointment sufficient to have prevented the actual oocorrenoe of war. 
He was not, therefore, exceedingly to blame in entertahiing ei^[)ectations, 
approaching to full assurance that the treaty of Bassein would not be followed 
by hoetilities.— W. 
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BOOK VI. grounds of action in human aifairs, than acknowledged, or 
cniAP. XI. even known, to be so ; since nothing is more easy for the 
""~^— greater part of men, than to be ignorant of the motives 
1808. Yyj ^hich they are actuated, and, while absorbed in the 
pursuits of the most vulgar and selfish ambition, to be 
giving themselves credit for the highest virtue, before the 
tribunal of their own consciences. What then will be 
said ] That of this controlling power, at which Sindiah 
and the English both of them aimed, Sindiah would make 
a bad use, the English a good one ? If one ruler has a 
title to make at his pleasure this assumption in his own 
favour, so has every other ruler ; and a justification is 
aflforded to the strong, who are always in the right, for ex- 
tending, as far as they please, their oppressions over the 
weak. 

If we should allow, that the English government would 
make a better use of new power than a native one, as it 
would be disgraceful to think it would not, the reason 
would go further than the Governor-General would wish ; 
for upon this reason not one native government should be 
left existing in India. 

But beside this ; what is it that we are precisely to un- 
derstand by a better use : is it a use better for the Eng- 
lish ? Or a use better for the English and Mahrattas both ? 
This latter assertion is the only one which it would 
answer any purpose to make ; meaning, in both cases, the 
people at large, not the handful of individuals composing 
the government, whose interests are worth no more than 
those of any other equally minute portion of the common 
mass. 

That the use of it, on the part of the English, would 
be good even for themselves, was so far from being a de- 
cided point, that all connexions of the same description 
stood condemned and forbidden, by a memorable clause 
of that very act of pai'liament on which the government 
of the East India Company rested, and of which, by con- 
sequence, the treaty of Bassein was a flagrant violation. 
By how many of the Court of Directors, not to speak of 
other classes of men, it was condemned as injurious to 
British interests, we shall afterwards have oocaBion to 
observe.* 

1 The condemnation of the principle of the extension of the Britiaih power in 
India by the Court of Directors, and by the Parliament, was much too phi- 
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But whatever the effects in regard to the English, unless BOOK VI. 
it appear that the control over the Peshwa and the Mah- chap. ix. 
ratta states, which was equally the object of ambition to »-*— - 
Sindiah and the Govemor-^j^eneral, would have been at- 1^^- 
tended with worse consequences to the Mabrattas, if in 
the hands of Sindiah, than if in the hands of the English, it 
will be difficult to show in what respect the ambition of 
Sindiah was selfish and wicked ; that of the English full 
of magnanimity and virtue. In what respects then were 
the people of the Mahratta states to be the better for the 
oomtrol of the English ? Not as regarded oppression at 
the hands of their several and respective governments ; 
for, in regard to the treatment which those governments 
might yield to their subjects, the English were ready to 
bind themselves not to inteifere ; and we have seen, in the 
ciyBe of the Nabobs of the Camatic and of Oude, that the 
motives of misrule in the native governments, upheld by 
Irtish power were not diminished; but increased a 
hundred fold. 

The grand benefit held out by the Governor-General is, 
that the Mahrattas would be withheld from war. But 
this, if foreign war is ineant, the Mahrattas had always 
regarded, and except in a few instances, had always foimd, 
a source of benefit, rather than harm. If internal wars 
sro meant, these, it is plain, would be as effectually pre- 
sented, if the control of Sindiah, as if that of the Eng- 



loiophi<*al to be of any practical applicability to tbe mingled character of 
Imman oGcnrrences. It might have had some credit for benevolence, if there 
was not reason to believe that it was prompted, in some degree, by party and 
ptnonal fseling. It b not entitled to commendation for foresight, as events 
ntcn thown it to be idle : and it deserves not the character of wisdom, for it 
mm trrecoDcileable with the whole position of the English in India. The very 
iMUidation of a political power involved the consequence of extension : an 
ipire, once planted In India, most either have been soon rooted up, or it 
biave continued to grow. The sagacity of Clive foresaw the necessity, 
be had told the public that K wus impossible to stop. We were in a situ- 
In which we must either go forward or backwards ; our whole progress 
ODO of aggression, and it is mucli less easy to defend our being in India as 
• political power at all, than to jnstify our engrossing all the political power of 
Ike eimnfay. Once there, as rulers and princes, it was for the honour and 

ruflt of Great Britain that we should be paramount. It is not necessary here 
advocate the extension of British power as conducive to the benefit of 
What statesman or historian will venture now to aflBrm that the exten- 
ot tiie British Indian empire has not been advantageous to Great Britain, 
step of advance made in India has opened new fields to British in- 
; baa added largely to British capital ; has augmented our population 
, -wealth, and has extended the resources, whilst it has elevated the repu- 
tation of tlie ruling state.— W. 
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BOOK YI. lish, became complete over all the Mahratta states :^ and 

CHAP. XI. Sindiah, had he been as skilful a rhetorician as the English 

■ rulers, would, as gairishly as they, have described the jwe- 

1808. venting of internal war, and the union and tranquillity of 

the Mahratta powers, as the grand, the patriotic, and 

virtuous aim of all his thoughts, and all his actions. 

But this is not alL Not only did Sindiah lose adyan- 
tages, in respect to a fovourite object of ambition, which 
was exactly the same object, by the gaining of which the 
English had deprived him of those advantages ; but, if be 
had been the greatest lover of peace and justice of all tbe 
princes upon the face of the earth, he would still have had 
the greatest reason to resent the formation of the treaty 
of Bassein, and to resist to the utmost its execution. 
What is that, on the strength of which we have already 
seen the Qovemor-General boasting of the prodigious 
value of the treaty of Bassein ? Not the circumstance 
of its having made a dependant of the feeble and degraded 
Peshwa. This iu itself was a matter of little importance. 
The treaty, for receiving the British troops, concluded 
with one of the chief Mahratta states, was declared to be 
valuable, because it afforded a controlling power over all 
the other governments of the Mahratta nation.' And 

1 The benefits of British supremacy, ai fiur as the people of any iDdiaa tM» 
are affected, is a very different question flrom the advantages to Great Britain. 
Tlie results are of a more mingled nature ; many are evil, but tbe good, 
perhaps, predominate, at least we would wish to hope so. In this particiilar 
instance, however, the argument confined to the suppression of iutemal war 
amongst the Mahrattas is easily answered, as it turns upon an impossible con- 
dition. If the control of Sindiah became as complete over the Mabratta ttatM 
as that of the English, internal wars would be as efl'ectually prevented. That 
Sindiah could not acquire such control was clear : he had tried it and fldM ; Iw 
bad been baffled by a rival who commenced his career with seven honenm. 
Holkar, at one time little better than a petty freebooter, had driven ^ndiah and 
the Peshwa from Poonah ; what guarantee of internal tranqoillity eoidd tiM 
power of Sindiah affbrd ?— W. 

^The following are some of the Govemor-Generars expressions: **lttbtb 
nefi:otiAtion shall prove successful, there is reason to expect that it wUI promote 
the complete accomplishment of the general system of defensive alliance, Iqr 
inducing the other Mahratta powers to concur in the proposed arrangement^ 
with a view to avoid the dependent and subordinate condition to which tbttf 
must be reduced by their exclusion from an alliance of which the operadoo, 
with respect to tliem, must be, to control all ambitious views and a ggr e ssi ra 
designs on their part, without aflbrding to those powers the benrat of tt9 
general guarantee." (Narrative, ut supra, p. 10.)— "The same conveymoB 
will furnish you with a detail of the negotiations conducted l^ tlie Besident rt 
Poonah, under my authority, with the view to the acoompUahment of llie 
important object of comprehending the Mahratta states in -ibe general qritBOi 
of defensive alliance with the Honourable Company and its alUeii, on the bull 
of the treaty concluded with his Highness the Nizam, in the month of OctolMri 
1800." (Ibid. 29 ) — *' The hitimate connexion with the Feebwa, on prlndplM 
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what is meant by a controlling power ? The power, un- BOOK VL 
doubtedly, of preventing them from doing whatever the chap. xi. 
English government should dislike. But the state, which ^-^— 
is prevented from doing whatever another state dislikes, ^^^ 
is in reality dependent upon that state ; and can regard 
itself in no other light than that of a vassal If the loss 
of independence, therefore, is a loss sufficient to summon 
the most pacific prince in the world to arms, Dowlut Rao 
Sindiah, and the Raja of Berar, had that motive for offer- 
ing resistance to the treaty of Bassein. 

It will not weaken the argument, to say, that the 
Governor-General was deceived in ascribing these wonder- 
ful powers to the treaty of Bassein ; because it was not 
Surely unnatural in the Mahratta princes to apprehend 
that which the Governor-General hoped, and to do what 
lay in their power to prevent it. 

It was idle, too, in the Governor-General unless for the 
sake of immediate effect upon the minds of his ministerial 
and directorial masters, to which it was not ill-adapted, to 
declare so often, and with so much emphasis, that Sindiah 
himself was unable to show wherein he was injured by the 
treaty of Bassein, and could not deny that his rights con- 
tinueid unimpaired. What then ? Because Sindiah and his 
ministers were far less skilful than the Governor-General 
in the use of language ; had objections to the treaty of 
Bassein which they did not think it politic to acknow- 
ledge; knew not how to separate the objections they might 
wish, from those they did not wish, to avow ; and agree- 
ably to the rules of Eastern etiquette, which never in 
general terms condemns, but always approves of, every 
thing proceeding from the will of a superior, did, in general 
oourtesy, when urged and importuned upon the subject, 
apply a vague negation of injustice to the treaty of Bassein ; 
doefl that hinder it from being now clearly seen that the 
treaty of Bassein had an operation injurious to that prince, 



'oleiilated to secure to him the constant protection of the British arms, could 
.not lie finined, without at the same time establishing our ascendancy in the 
Hahntta emidre." (Ibid. 34,)— In the next page (35) he calls it ** that degree 
of control and ascendancy, which it must be our interest to establish in the 
XUiratta state, and which it is his object to avoid." — ** The Peshwa is aware, 
fbat the permanent establishment of a British fbroe in the neighbourhood of 
Pioonah, would immediately place him, in some degree, in a state of de- 
penilancft upon the British power." (Ibid.) 
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BOOK VI. an operation which the Governor-General regarded as the 
CHAP. XI. great Bouroe of all the good which it was expected to pro- 

duce?» 

1808. One thing, indeed, is to be considered, that in a great 

part of all that is said by the Gbvemor-General, it is pretfy 
distinctly imphed that to render the Indian princes depen- 
dent upon the British government was not an injury to 
them, but a benefit. If this were allowed to be true ; and 
if it were possible, in other indulgences, to make up to a 
prince for the loss of his independence ; yet, in such oaseflb 
the consent of the prince in question would seem a requi- 
site, even were his subject people, as they usually ai% 
counted for nothing ; because, if any ruler, who has tlM- 
power, may proceed to impose by force this kind of benefit 
upon any other ruler at his pleasure, this allegation would 
prove to be neither more nor less than another of the pre- 
texts, under which the weak are always exposed to become 
the prey of the strong. 

In the only objections which Dowlut Rao Sindia and 
the Raja of Berar explicitly produced to the treaty U 
Bassein, it must be owned they were not very happy. 
Sindiah observed, that he was guarantee of the treaty which 
was in force between the British and Poonah govemmenia 
at the period when the treaty of Bassein was depending! 
And both princes a&med, that the Peshwa, as a member 
of the Mahratta confederacy, ought not to have concluded 
a treaty but with consent of the leading chiefs of whom 
the confederacy was composed. 

With regard to the first of these pleas, the answer of 
the Gbvemor-General was conclusive. When a compact 
is formed between two parties, the office and duty of a 
guarantee is, to hinder one of the parties from neglecting 
while the other fulfils, the obligations which it impoaeak 
He is not vested with a right to hinder them from mu- 

1 The i^ains taken in the text to show that Sindiah had reason to be dissatisfied 
with the treaty of Bassein are very superfluous. Undoubtedly he h»i, hut bs 
was not the principal party to be consulted. The question at issue was tbo 
restoration of the Peshwa, the nominal, and until lately, the actual head of tine 
Mahratta confederacy. As a former ally, a friendly potentate, he had a ri]^ 
to the good otlices of the English ; he had called for them, and they were 
granted on conditions unquestionably beneficial to the English, and in inten- 
tion, at least, beneficial to the Peshwa. It would have been a base abandoo* 
ment of positive obligations, as well as an improvident rejection of advan- 
tages, to have withheld all assistance from the Peshwa, through dread of 
Sindiaii's displeasure, or apprehension of his power.— W. 
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ioally annulling the obligations, if both of them please. BOOK VI. 
It iras not by the dissolution of the treaty of Salbye, nor chap. xi. 

in his capacity of its guarantee, it was by the formation of 

the treaty of Bassein, and his capacity of a sovereign 1^^^* 
prince, that Sindiah was injured, if injured at a]l. 

In the answer of the British ruler to the second of those 
plena, there is something which will require rather more 
of development. That the Peshwa had a right to con- 
dude the treaty of Bassein, without consulting any of the 
Mahratta princes, makes a great figure among the argu- 
ments of the Grovemor-Q^neral. The idea of a confederacy 
does not imply that a member shall make no separate en- 
gagement^ only no separate engagement which in any 
respeot affects the confederacy. The Gbveruor-General 
inily affirmed, that there was nothing in the treaty of Bas- 
sein, which affected the Mahratta confederacy, that is, 
directly ; though it was not less true, that, indirectly, it 
dissolved it. The Governor-General calls the other Mah- 
imtia princes, as distinct A*om the Peshwa, " the feudatory 
diieffcains of the empire,*' though feudality is a sort of 
bondage which never had existence in any part of the 
ivorld, but in Europe in the barbarous ages. And under 
this fiction, he proceeds so far as to say, " it may be a 
qnestion, whether the Peshwa, acting in the name and 
under the ostensible sanction of the nominal head of the 
empire;" (that is, by the right of a gross and violent 
usurpation, and in the name of a man whom he kept a de- 
graded, wretched, and hopeless prisoner;) ''might not 
condude treaties which should be obligatory upon the 
BoboT^nate chiefs and feudatories, without their con- 

OIUTBllOe. 

The Governor-General proceeds to speak a more rational 
laognage, in the words which immediately follow. "But," 
aaya he, "it would be absurd to regulate any political 
question, by the standard of a constitution, which time 
and events have entirely altered or dissolved. The late 
Mahanjah Sindiah and Dowlut Rao Sindiah, have uniformly 
exercised the powers of independent dominion — by 
making war on the neighbouring states, by concluding en- 
gagunents with them, and by regulating the whole system 
of their internal administration — without the particii)a- 
tion, or previous consent of the Peshwa, whose supremacy, 
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BOOK YI. however, both Maharajah Sindiah and Dowlut Bao Sindkh 
CHAP. XL have uniformly acknowledged ; Dowlut Rao Sindiah, ther»- 
* fore, could not — even on the supposed principles of the 

1803. original constitution — deny the right of the Peshwato 
conclude his late engagements with the British goyemmeai^ 
without impeaching the validity of his own proceedinge^ 
and those of his predecessor. Nor could he — acoordiiig 
to the more admissible rules, derived from praotioe and 
prescription — justly refuse to admit the exercise of these 
independent rights of dominion, on the part of the Peshwa^ 
which both Sindiah and his predecessor assimied, ina state 
of acknowledged subordination to his Highness's paramount 
authority." ^ 

The observation is emphatically just. It is the weak- 
ness of pedantry, or the villany of imposture, to affect to 
''regulate any political question by the standard of a ooo- 
stitution ; " when, however, the name may remain as it 
was, the thing is wholly or materially altered. And the 
inference is conclusive, that, if Sindiah and his predecessor 
had a right to adopt, without reference to the other statefl, 
what measures they chose in regard to foreign policy, so 
had the Peshwa ; if it was not unlawful in the Peshwa, it 
had in them been heretofore unlawfiiL In his anxiety^ 
however, to uphold the fiction of a feudal superiority in 
the Peshwa, the Governor-Gteneral uses a language almost 
contradictory, when he says, both that Sindiah and his 
predecessor had " uniformly exercised the powers of inde- 
pendent dominion," and that they had " imifomdy acknow- 
ledged the supremacy of the Peshwa : " the uniform exercise 
of the powers of independent dominion is the negation of 
all external supremacy. Besides, the word stt/prem/ocy is 
a great deal too strong to express the sort of relation which 
the Peshwa ever bore to the rest of the Mahratta rulers. 
It imports, as borrowed from European affairs, a combina- 
tion of ideas, which represents not any thing which evdr 
existed in India ; and, if employed as an accurate rejoe- 
sentation of any thing which ever existed in India^ is only 
calculated to mislead. 

It is curious to observe with what assurance the 
Governor-General makes, and repeats again and agaiDy 

» Governor-Generars Narrative, ut supra. Ibid. p. 819. Also the Govenor- 
General's instractions to the Resident witli Dowlut fiao Sindiah. Ibid. ^ ttf . 
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fha aflseriion, that ''the treaty of Baasein not only offen BOOK VI. 
BO injury to the independance of the feudatory Mahratta chap, xl 
ehiedGs ; but expressly provides additional security for it.*** ' 

The treaty was so worded, as not^ in its terms, to contra ^^^ 
diet such an assertion. But what sort of a conduct is 
this? Does it justify the attempt to pass upon the 
belief of other men a proposition, if it is true only in 
sound, how great soever the difference between the sound 
sod the substance t 

The only article of the treaty of Bassein, which referred 
directly to the other states, was the 12th ; according to 
which the Peshwa bound himself to make no war upon 
other states, and to submit all his differences with them 
to the English government. And to this it is that the 
Govemor-Oeneral in his said declarations refers. But 
what was this except transferring the power of attempting 
to subvert the independence of the ** feudatory Mahratta 
chiefs* from the Peshwa whom they did not fear, to the 
Bn glimK whom they excessively feared 1 In this manner 
it wasy that the treaty of Bassein afforded additional 
security for their independence 1 

But let us pass from the question, whether the Mahratta 
chiefis hod or had not just reason for resenting the treaty 
of Bassein : and let us consider the question of English 
interests naked, and by itself. What benefits to that 
people was it calculated to yield? And those benefits, 
ware they an equivalent for the evils which, as it did 
produce them, so it ought to have been expected to 
produce t 

The Governor-General's own opinion of the good things 
likelj to flow from the treaty <^ Bassein, is adumbrated 
in a great variety of general phrases, though they are ex- 
hibited nowhere in very distinct enimieration. We shall 
adduce a specimen of the more remarkable of his forms of 
expression, and endeavour, with as much precision as 
possible, to ascertain the particulars at which they 
point. 

** The stipulations of the treaty of Bassein have been 
gamed exclusively with a view to maintain the general 

1 Tlor this Bpedmeii, see Governor-General's NamtlTe. Ibid. p. 818. See, 
too, p. U9. Also hli instructions to the Resident, at sapra, p. 129 ; and tbe 
dMpateh, aftth September, 1803, commencing Ibid. p. 160. 
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BOOK Yl. tranquillity of India> by preventing the destruction of the 
CHAP. XI. Peshwa^s power, and by securing his just rights from 

violence and usurpation." * 

1808. u ipjjQ object of Lord Wellesley's policy is to establish a 

permanent foundation of general tranquillity in India, by 
securing to every state the free enjoyment of its just 
rights and independence, and by frustrating every project, 
calculated to disturb the possessions, or to violate the 
rights of the established powers of Hindustan, or of the 
Deccan."* 

" Every principle of true policy demands, that no effort 
should be omitted by the British government to establish 
a permanent foundation of general tranquillity in India, by 
securing to every state the free enjoyment of its ju^ 
rights and independence, and by frustrating every project^ 
calculated to disturb the possessions, or to violate tho 
rights, of the established powers of Hindustan, and of 
the Deccan."» 

** The conclusion of the treaty of Bassein promises to 
establish the British interests in the Mahratta empire, on 
the most solid and durable foundations ; to affoi^ addi- 
tional security for the permanent tranquillity and pro- 
sperity of the British dominions in India, and to effectually 
exclude the interests and influence of France from the 
Mahratta empire.*' * 

The object of the Governor-General, as he himself is 
fond of describing it, was, *' A system of general defensiye 
alliance between the British power and the several states 
of Hindustan."^ This was indeed a great and operoee 
scheme of policy. Equally great, however, were the effects 
which the Govemor-Qeneral expected from it ; permanent 
tranquillity, as he thus declares, and justice^ over the whole 
of India. 

When the Gtovemor-General, however, after ascribing 
these grand effects to the consummation of his proposed 
alliance, not with one, but with all, or most of the leading 
states of India, proceeds, in the warmth of his mind, to 

1 Qovernor-General's Narratiye. Ibid. p. 312. 3 n,i^ 

* Ibid. p. 303. * Ibid. p. 818. 

* Instmctions to C!oIone1 Collins. Ibid. p. 8. See, too, his instractionf to 
the Resident at Poonah, 22nd of November, 1802, where he deacrites it as a 
plan ** to combine the principal powers of Uindostan iu a general system of 
defensive alliance and guarantee." Ibid. p. 65. See also Goyemor-tienenill 
Narrative. Ibid. p. 107.^ 
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ascribe them all to the amgle treaty with the Peshwa, we BOOK VI. 
find him practising a very ordinary fallacy, that is, predi- chap. xr. 

eating of a part^ what ought to have been predicated only 

of the whole ; as if, because the head, Umbs, and trunk, l^^* 
constitute a man, it should be affirmed that the human 
foot is a rational animal 

It cannot bear to be affirmed, in a distinct proposition, 
that the mere addition of the inconsiderable power of the 
Peshwa gave the British government such a commanding 
and absolute power all over India as every where to secure 
justice and tranquillity ; that is, to compel undeviating 
obedience to its commands on the part of every govern- 
ment on that continent. 

Besides, if it were allowed, for the sake of argument, 
that such a proposition were capable of being maintained, 
it followed, that no general system of alliance was re- 
quired ; that an alliance with the Peshwa alone, exclusive 
of the rest of the Indian princes, accomplished simply all 
that was proposed to be accomplished, by the immense, 
tod troublesome, and complicated machinery of alliances 
with all the princes in India. Why, then, did the Go- 
Temor-C^neral aim at any more ? 

It is reasonable, however, to suppose, that the Governor- 
General means, what he so often tells us that he means, 
namely, that the alliance with the Peshwa was to be con- 
sidered as about to fulfil the hopes which he held forth, 
only in so fiEur as it had a tendency to produce other alli- 
ances^ from the union of which, all taken together, those 
giceat effects might be expected to proceed 
; But what tendency, then, had the alliance with the 
Peshwa to produce other aUiances of the same description 1 
We have seen, already, in what manner the Governor- 
General and his agents supposedy that it would produce 
them. They supposed that it would place the British 
power in a situation to coerce completely the other Mah- 
ratta sovereigns ; that is, to restrain them &om every 
oourse of action of which the British government should 
disapprove ; and that the Mahratta sovereigns, seeing the 
coercion unavoidable, would choose coercion with the 
benefit of having the British government bound to defend 
them, rather than coercion detached from that benefit. 

Experience, in a very short time^ demonstrated the 
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BOOK VI. lacy of these expectationB. The treaty with the Pediira 
oHAp. XI. did not produce an aUiance with any other of the Mah- 
■ ratta states whatsoever. It did not {Hxxiuoe the traDqnil- 

1808. \j^j Qf iji India. It produced one of the most widely 
extended wars which India had ever seen. If this war 
reduced the Mahratta princes to the necessity of sahmit- 
ting to the will of the conqueror, it was not the alliance 
with the Peshwa, hut the war, hy which that sahmisBion 
was produced ; an effect which the same cause mj^t have 
equally secured, if the treaty of Bassein had neyer ex- 
isted. If it he said, that the treaty of Bassein produced 
the effects which the Gk>yemoivQeneFal applauds^ by pro- 
ducing at any rate the war out of which they flowed; 
what is this, but to say, that the treaty of Bassein was 
good, only as creating a pretext for war; and thai it was 
fit and proper to be made, for the mere purpose of oreatiiig 
it ? But to perform a public act, with an intentkm to 
produce a war, is purposely to be the author of the war, 
only with a machination contriTod to impose a oontnuy, 
that is, a wrong belief, upon the world. 

The good things derived from the treaty of Basmn, 
must, then, be regarded as all summed up in these two 
efiects ; first, the war with the Mahratta chiels ; and, se- 
condly, the means which it contributed to the succen of 
the war. As to the war, if that was a good thii^ it 
might have been easily produced without the treaty oi 
Bassein. Therefore the treaty of Bassein deserves hot 
little admiration or applause upon that acconnt. Ai to 
the other question ; namely, in what proportion it contri- 
buted to the success of the war, the Govemop-General 
presents an answer on which he appears to lay the greatest 
stress. The treaty of Bassein was a contrivance to prevent 
the union of the Mahratta states. It is neoessary, there- 
fore, to inquire, how far the truth of this allegation ex- 
tends. 

The treaty of Bassein was calculated to withhold tiie 
Peshwa from any confederacy hostile to the English. It 
was so far from calculated to prevent, that it was oako- 
lated to produce, a confederacy hostile to the Knglish of 
all the rest of the Mahratta states. 

A very limited question thus remains to be answered ; 
namely, how much the chance of the acceasion of the 
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Peshwa would add to the dangers arising from the chance BOOK VI. 
of a confederacy, hostile to the English, among the other chap. xi. 
Mahratta states ; and how much would those dangers be ■■ 
lessened, by the certainty of his absence ? The item in ^^^* 
the account, it is evident^ is the power of the Peshwa ; 
and, that being remarkably small, as the danger of a con* 
federacy could not be greatly augmented by its presence, 
BO it could not be greatly diminished by the reverse. 

There is, however, a view of the danger, which is drawn 
by the GovemoivQeneraly in very frightful colours. He 
says, that either Sindiah or Holkar must have prevailed 
in the c(Hitest subsisting between them at the time when 
the treaty of Bassein was framed ; that the successful 
prince^ whoever it was, would have engrossed the power 
of the Bsshwa ; would thence have become too powerful 
to be resisted by any of the other Mahratta princes ; 
would of oourse have subdued them all ; and, uniting under 
his sceptre the whole power of the Mahratta nation, would 
have become a dangerous neighbour to the British state. 
From this danger it was delivered by the treaty of Bas- 
aein. 

To make of this an argument in favour of the treaty of 
Bassein^ two things must be allowed : it must be allowed 
that the danger held forth was suoh as it is represented ; 
and it must be allowed that there was no better method 
of averting that danger. Both may be disputed. First, 
it is by no means certain, that the Mahratta state would 
have assumed a shape more formidable to the English, had 
the contending princes been left to themselves. It is not 
even probable. The probability is, that Sindiah and Hol- 
kar, neither being able to succeed to the extent of his 
wishes^ would have been obliged to compromise their dif- 
farencea ; and the Peshwa might have acquired rather 
moire of power and independence, than he had previously 
enjoyed. But if Sindiah prevailed ; as the greater power 
of that chieftain rendered it probable, if any of them pre- 
vailed, that he would be the successful contender ; in what 
respect would his power be greater, thau it was before 
Holkar appeared ? At that time, he was master of the 
Peshwa ; and yet so little had he increased his strength, 
that a mere adventurer was able in a few years to raise 
Bxmjf an army against which he found it difiOicult to 
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BOOK VI. contend. Sindiah possessed not talents to bind together the 
CHAP. XL parts of an extensive dominion, as discordant as those of 

a Mahratta empire ; and had he united the Holkar po»- 

^^^' sessions, and even those of the Peshwa, to his own, he 
would have diminished, rather than increased, his effidait 
power. Experience showed that by the attention he was 
obliged to bestow in holding in obedience the Peshwa's 
dominions in the south, his authority became little more 
than nominal, over his own in the north. 

It would be tedious to run over all the possible shapes 
into which, if left to themselves, the Mahratta states 
might then have fallen ; but it may safely be afi&rmed that 
no shape which they had any chance to assume would have 
been so formidable to the English, as that into which they 
were thrown by the treaty of Bassein. 

But if the reality of the danger, which the Qovemor- 
General thought he foresaw, were as well proved as it 
appears to stand unsupported by proo^ it would still 
remain to inquire whether it might not have been averted 
by other and better means, than the treaty of BasseuL 
Had the mind of the Govemor-^j^eneral not been imperi- 
ously guided by his passion for ** the system of genenil 
defensive alliance between the British power, and the se- 
veral states of Hindustan," he might have interposed, 
with so much effect, in the character of an arbitrator, as 
to establish a balance in the Mahratta empire ; and a 
balance, which it would have been easy for the British 
government to keep perpetually trimmed. He might have 
so terminated the subsisting disputes, as to make the 
power of Siudiah, of the Peshwa, Holkar, and the Raja of 
Berar, nearly equal In the contests which would of 
course prevail among them, the British government^ by 
always showing itself disposed to succour the wefdcest 
party, might have possessed a pretty complete security 
for maintaining the Mahratta empire, if there was any use 
in such a care, in the shape which it had thus been inten- 
tionally made to assume. Not only did the power of the 
British state enable it to interpose with a weight which 
none of the parties would have been easily induced to 
resist ; but such was in fact the state and disposition of 
the parties, that they all appealed eagerly to the British 
government, and most earnestly solicited its interference. 
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The Governor-General, by rushing, with eyes fixed on BOOK VI, 
nothing but the beauties of his " defensive system," to chap, xl 
the conclusion of a treaty which gave to the British the ■ 
government in fact of one member of the Mahratta state, ^808. 
and threatened in a most alarming manner the independ- 
ence of all the rest, sacrificed the high advantage of 
acting as a mediator among the Mahratta princes, and 
created a confederacy which hardly any other combination 
of circumstances could have produced. 

The Governor-General ascribes to the treaty of Bassein 
only one other advantage, of the importance of which it 
seems desirable that an estimate should be made ; namely, 
the destruction of the French influence in the Mahratta 
state. In the first place, it was not the treaty of Bassein 
by which that destruction was produced ; it was the war 
with Sindiah ; and a war with Sindiah, if it had been 
worth a war, would have produced it without the treaty 
of Bassein. But, though what the treaty of Bassein did 
not produce was the destruction of the French influence, 
what the treaty of Bassein did produce was the union of 
Sindiah with the Eaja of Berar, and the necessity, in order 
to accomplish that destruction, of vanquishing both of 
those princes together, instead of one. . 
~ The Qovernor-General, as suited his argument, and 
probably, at that time his state of mind, represents the 
danger from French influence as prodigiously great. Not 
only does he affirm the power possessed by the French 
officers in the service of Sindiah, to have been highly 
alarming to the British government ; but he holds it out 
as probable, that some of the contending parties in the 
Mahratta state would have solicited the aid of the French 
government, have received a French army from Europe, 
have prevailed over all its opponents, and so have estab- 
lished a great Mahratta empire, supported and governed 
by the French. Upon this theory of evil it will probably 
not be expected that I should bestow many words. 
- The influence of the French with Sindiah was at this 
time so far from great, that it was completely undermined, 
and tottering to its &XL So well aware of this was Per- 
son, the officer at the head of the French party, that he 
bad already intimated to the English an intention, which 
he soon after fulfilled, of withdrawing himself from the 
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BOOK YL Mahratta service. Not onljr HinHiah, bat all his chief 

CHAF. XL had become jealous of the French to the highest degree 

■ It was known to the English, that he medita^^ed, and ha 

^^^^ alreadj began, a redaction of their power ; ^ the £ng^ 

found, at the end of the war, that^ instead of objecting t 

the condition which they pn^ioaed to l^itw^ of exdudin 

the French from his service^ he was eag^r to qlose wit 

it ; and there seems little room for doabt^ that if th 

treaty of Bassein had not been concluded, the Goymnor 

Gen^ial mig^t, if he choee^ have made an ansngemeni 

with ^ndiah for dischaiging the French, withmit ih< 

lamentable expense of war.' 

But if the condition and influence of the Frendi <^oer 
had much more nearly corresponded with the apprehen 
sions of the Qovemor-General, it is high time that a mon 
sober estimate of the danger, than hitherto they havi 
been accustomed to make, should be suggested to hiii 
and to his countrymen. If the assertion were made, tluu 
it would not be in the power of the French officers k 
render Sindiah, or any native power, much more formidabli 
than it would be without them, it would not be easy tc 
refute that opinicHi. What renders the native sovereigiu 
weak, is less the badness of their military officers, ^ax 
the badness of their governments ; and, under such go 
vemments, no officers can be very instrumental in tii< 
creation of strength. J£ the commanding officer has noi 
land assigned for the maintenance of his troops, he it 
always without resources : if he has land he becomes ( 
civil ruler ; and the multiplicity and extreme difficulty 
of his civil functions leave little of his time for militai] 
cares. Besides, he has then an interest in peace ; bott 
because his country yields most when he is most attentive 
to it, and because his troops are more easily maintainec 
at home than in the field. In the next place, to form i 
right judgment on this important subject, it is necessary 
duly to consider how many powerful causes must all b 
united, all operate in conjimction, to produce an efficieu 
and formidable army. Of these, some of the most im 

I Col. Collins's Despatch. Ibid. p. 17, 18. 

' The GoTemor-General himself was of this opinioB, whea be llrat mo 
Colonel CoUioB to the camp of Sindiah, with an expectation that he would da 
only dismiss the French officers, but accept the English subsidiary fbrce ; thi 
it, give up his miUtafy power entirely to the EngUi^ 
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portant are incapable of exiatiDg in the armiea officered BOOK VL 
hj Europeans in the servioe of the native princes of chap. xi. 
India. Allowing^ what never would happen, that the — « 
phyacal requiBites of an army were all provided, and ^^^' 
bearing in mind that all the efficiency of these requisites 
depends upon the sort of machine which the officers, 
considered as an organised body, compose, the reader will 
easily peroeive, that of the causes necessary to render 
that machine a good one, some of the most important 
cannot, in the circumstances we are contemplating, ever 
be found. To give to a body of men, that most peculiar, 
that highly artificial, and, when contemplated by itself 
most extraordinary turn of mind, which is necessary to 
convert them into an organ of hfe, of unity, of order, of 
action, and energy, to the animate and inanimate mate- 
liaU of an army, requires the utmost force of the legal 
aod popular sanctions combined. But neither the legal 
Qor the popular sanction can be made to operate with 
any considerable force upon Frenchmen, in such a situa- 
tion as that of officers in the army of an Indian Phnce. 
What is there, in such a situation, to restrain the opera- 
tion of private views, arising from the love of money, or 
the love of power, £rom pique, from jealousy, from envy, 
from sloth, and the many thousand causes, which are 
always producing opposition among men when they are 
not under the operation of the strongest motives to resist 
them? Under a European government, it is not the 
power of the General, which produces that unity of will 
by which an army is animated. In general, his power 
would be far from adequate to so extraordinary an effect. 
The whole power of government, operating with unlimited 
oommaod over the means both of reward and punishment ; 
the whole force of the popular sanction, holding forth the 
hatred and contempt, or the love and admiration, of those 
among whom he is to spend his days, as the portion of 
every man who conforms, or does not conform, to what 
is expected of men in his situation, are not only added 
to the authority of the General, but, so difficult is the 
effect accounted, that, even when all these forces, operat- 
ing together, produce it to any considerable degree, the 
world thinks that it never can express sufficient admira- 
tion, never bestow a sufficient portion of applause. Which 
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BCK)K VI. of these great, and indispensable powers, had any exist- 

CHAP. XI. ence in the case of Perron, or any other officer, in a similar 

' case 1 Upon his officers, it is plain, the popular or moral 

1803. sanction had no means of operation. What cared they, 

what should be thought of them by the people of Sindiah*8 

. court or kingdom, as soon as it was more agreeable for 

them to be gone than to remain ? What csied they for 

his punishments, when they had it in their power to make 

their escape from his dominions ? A body of officers, in 

such a situation, is a rope of sand. The General who 

leads them is their slave ; because he can retain their 

service only by pleasing them : he can seldom please one 

set of them, without displeasing another : and he dares 

not restrain their excesses ; which produce two deplorable 

effects, the unavoidable loss of discipline, and the hab^d, 

wherever he advances, of the people whom he is unable 

to protect. The chances, therefore, are innumerable^ 

against the events that an army, officered as that of Sin- 

diah by Frenchmen, should ever become formidable to <me 

officered as that of the British in India. 

Of this truth, the Governor-General himself appeara 
to have been not altogether unapprized. The evidenoe is 
exhibited in the instructions which he issued to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, at the commencement of the war, far 
holding out to the French officers inducements to abandcm 
the service of Sindiah ; and in the hopes which he enter- 
tained that those invitations would produce their effect* 
It is exhibited also in the declarations which he makes of 
the acquiescence with which, in several states of circum- 
stances, he would have beheld the continuance of the 
French officers in the service of Sindiah. Thus^ the Go- 
vernor-General, when he conceived suspicions that the 
Peshwa, even subsequent to his flight from Poonah, would 
refase to execute his engagements for receiving the Eng- 
lish mercenary force, declared that he would not attempt 
compulsion, nor risk a war with a combination of the 
Mahratta powers, even for the mighty benefits of the 
treaty of Bassein.^ Again, when be despaired of indudog 
Sindiah to accede to the terms of his defensive alliance, he 
assured him, that the English government would still 

' See papers of Tnstrnctions. Ibid. p. 156, &c. 
' Papers on the Mahratta War, nt supra, p. GB, 
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gladly preserve with him the relations of amity and peace, BOOK VI. 
provided he did not resist the treaty of Bassein, or in- ohap. xr« 
fringe the rights of any British ally.* In other words, — ^— 
had the Peshwa not agreed to put his military power into 1803. 
the hands of the English, the Gk)vernor-Gteneral would 
have quietly beheld the whole of the Mahratta states, 
Sindiah's Frenchmen and all, existing in their usual inde- 
pendence and turbulence, rather than incur the evils of 
a war for the sake of producing a change ; and had Sindiah 
not assumed an attitude which implied a determination 
to resist the treaty of Bassein, the Governor-General would 
not have made war upon him, in order to effect the de- 
struction of his European force ; a war which, nevertheless, 
had that destruction been essential to the security of the 
state which he ruled, it would have been incumbent upon 
him to make.' 

As to the chance of the arrival of a French army from 
Europe, a chance which the Governor-General represents 
as most formidable, how that was diminished by the 
treaty of Bassein, it is not easy to perceive. If anything 
was likely to induce Sindiah and the Raja of Berar to seek 
assistance from an army of Frenchmen, of whom they 
were jealous only somewhat less than they were of the 
English, it was the treaty of i3assein. If it be said, that 
the reduction which was effected of the power of Sindiah 
would have deprived a French army of the assistance to 
which it might otherwise have looked, it was the war, by 

> Goremor-General'B letter to Sindiah, Ibid. p. 134, also 129. 

* Wben the Govemor<General, it may be further observed, tells Sindiah, that 
he had not the means of defending himself against the miserable power of 
Holkar, (Ibid. p. 131, 133,) he sarely made a very small account of Perron and 
hii tiAtaliOQS. It hits been given, in parliament, as the opinion of two men, 
not apt to agree on disputable ground, of both Hastings and Francis, that 
Saropean officers, and disciplined battalions, were to the native princes, espe- 
dally the Mahrattas, a source of weakness, not of strength, who, though 
formidable by their irregular warfare, could not be so in a pitched battle. See 
Bepmt of the debate, on the state of affairs in India, 5th of April, 1805. It was 
aflbrmed on that occasion by Mr. Francis, that after the minutest investigation, 
ke found tliere were not more than twelve French ofQcers in the whole 
Xahratta service. And it is worthy of remark, that no specific statement of the 
Bumbor, nothing bnt large general expressions, is given by the Indian govem- 
■lent. Francis, moreover, affirms, that of the force tmder the command of 
Ferron, the greater part were ordinary Mahratta troops ; but a small portion 
officered by Europeans, or disciplined in the European manner. — M. 

It iB very certain that Mr. Francis's information was incorrect. Forty 
oAcers, British snlQiJects, serving in Perron's brigades, left the service on the 
InakiDg ont of the war, and were pensioned. There were as many more 
I^renehmen and foreigners. Sketch of Native Corps, 60.— W. 
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BOOK YL which this effect was produced, not the treatj of BaaseiD. 
CHAP. XI. This is aziother argumeat which proves that the treaty of 
■ Bassein was good only as furnishing a pretext for the war 

1803. Ynih Sindiah and Berar. 

Had £nghshmen been capable of fbrwmg a sober esti- 
mate of the circumstances of France, at that time in a 
situation very little calculated for sending an army to 
India, the value attached to this contingency would nofc 
have been great. Neither would it be easy to show, that 
her chances of success, had France conducted an army 
to India, would not have been fully as great, at the dose 
of the Mahratta war, as before. A prospect of deUveranoe 
from the English would probably have roused the whole 
Mahratta nation, then peculiarly exasperated, to have joined 
the invaders. As for the loss of Sindiah's French officen^ 
it would have been easy to supply their plaoe^ and to 
incorporate with the European battali<ms as many native 
troops as their funds could TnaintaJn. In regard to peoii< 
niary supply, Sindiah could not be lees capable of aiding 
them after the war than before. He was totally incapable 
at both times. 

The Qovernor-Qeneral not only made a very hi^ esti- 
mate of the advantages aiising from the treaty of Bassein : 
he had a contrivance for making a very low estimate of 
the expense which it produced. It produced, indeed, a 
war, which laid upon the East India Company a frightful 
load of debt. But the contending armies of Sindiah and 
Holkar could not, the Governor-General informs us, have 
been kept in the field, without ravaging the territories of 
the English and the Nizam ; and to stand protected against 
this danger, armies must have been placed on the frontiers^ 
which would have cost nearly as much as the war. This 
is one of those vague assertions, which, without much 
regard to their foimdatioD, are so often hazarded, when 
they are required to serve a particular purpose, but which 
answer that purpose only so long as they are looked at 
with a distant and a careless eye. In the present case^ 
it may be safely afi^med, that all the expense which a 
plan of defence required would have been the merest trifle 
in comparison with the enormous expenditure of the wir. 
That much would have been required for defence^ is folly 
contradicted by the Governor-General himself ; who con- 
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fidently affirmed his beliei^ that the treaty of Bassein, BOOK YL 
however alarming and odious to Sindiah and Holkar, would chap, xi* 
yet be unable to move them to hostilities, because they —^^ 
knew their own weakness^ and the dreadful consequences 1803. 
of a war with the British power. If for the mighty 
interests, placed at stake by the treaty of Bassein, it was 
yet improbable they would dare to provoke the British 
anger, it was next to a certainty, that they would be 
oarefiil not to provoke it for the saJce of a little plimder. 

To have placed the subsidiary force with the Nizam 
upon his frontier, and to have increased to the necessary 
extent the troops stationed in Mysore, presented but little 
demand for expenditure, beyond what the maintenance 
of that portion of the army would have required in any 
other station. If some little expense must have attended 
these movements, it would be absurd to speak of it coolly 
as fit to be compared with the huge expenditure of the 
]£ahratta war. 

We are now then prepared to exhibit, in a few words, 
the statement of profit and loss by the treaty of Bassein. 
What was gained by it was, the dependence of the Peshwa, 
and nothing more : what was lost by it was, all that was 
lost by the Mahratta war. The loss by the Mahratta war 
is the excess of what it produced in evil above what it 
produced in good. Of the good and the evil which was 
produced by the Mahratta war, nothing can be spoken 
with precision, till it is known what they are. An account, 
therefore, of the events, and of the results of the war, 
will usefHilly precede the portion which remams of the 
inquiry into the nature and efiects of the treaty of 
Beflsein. 

To have folly exposed the fallacy and unfiEiimeBS of the assertions in the 
toodi, tt would have been neeessary to hare followed it almost phrase by phrase ; 
Imt tbifl would have inyolved a prolixity equally tedious. In addition to what 
Imc preceded, tlierefore, it will be sufficient to point out a few of the leading 
iDDpnipliAcatioiu of want of cuMlour or correctness, as far as they can be ex- 
tpKsted from a very discursive and prolonged series of cavils. In professing to 
^^M-^ f the queitioii of English interests, * naked ' as the writer expresses it, 
geared by tbe treaty of Itoseein, he does littJe more than strain Lord Wel- 
leslqr's vague phraseology to conclusions to which it was not intended to lead. 
** Hie atipulations of the treaty of Bassein," says Lord Wellesley, " have been 
ieaniad exclusively to maintain the general tranquillity of India, by preventing 
the deatni<^ion (» the Feshwa's power." Therefore, argues the author, Lord 
.Wellealey ^dier mistook a part for the whole, and identified the Peshwa with 
all tbe powers of India, or he concluded that tiie Feshwa's aid was to give the 
Bngii*h the power of controlling or coercing all the rest. Now the Ctovemor- 
Ctaxieral'a olject, although he does not always very guardedly express it, ia 
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BOOK VL clearly the annnndation of a syitem, not at a, parttcnlar caae. A aystem of 

general defensive alliance between the British power and the aevaral states of 

CHAP. XI. Hindustan. The policy and practicability of snch a avatem may reqnire inTCs- 

^.^.^— tigation ; bnt it is an unworthy occupation to squabble about words, and for a 

innA ^<^<^"® phrase or two to fix upon Lord Wellesley the absurdity Ot ccnfbnnding 

louo. ^^^ Petihwa with all tlie states of Hindustan. 

The alliance with the Peshwa did not, it is urged, produce a general de- 
fensive alliance— it produced war; thereibre a war was the good tUng 
realized for the British by the treaty of Bassein. But war, aa haa been ob- 
served, was not the necessary, it was only a contingent conseqnenee of that 
treaty, and one regarded as improbable. It was a contingency too,wQrtii 
risking for the establishment of a controlljpg authority at Pocmah, by whidian 
accession of territory was obtained, means of enlarging our military resonreei 
acquired, chance of annoyance from foreign foes obviated, and the domlBiciii 
of the British and the Nisam placed in a position of improved seoirity and 
strength. These were solid advantages, and that they were worth l^ttng for 
was pnived by the result, as they were not only preserved, but were huwT 
extended at the termination of the war. So for, therefore, it may be admitted 
that tiie war was not a bad thing, bnt it was not the proposed nor tiie neces- 
sary consequence of the Treaty of Bassein. That in the war which ensued. It 
was an advantage to have the amity instead of the enmity of the Peahwa, no 
one but our author could seriously have questioned. That the Mahratta cob- 
federacy, concentrated under one powerful head, would have been a dangeraa 
neighbour, is undeniable, although we may admit there was little probability 
of any such consolidation. And the benefits expected flrom the padflc media- 
tion of the British power, between the Maliratta states, are controverted liy 
fact and likelihood. What had been the result of a pacific mediadon betweoi 
the Mahrattas and the Nisam ? The almost extermination of the latter. Ho 
interposition but that of force could liave been of the slightest etBcBCj, It wtKf 
reasonably be doubted if the British Government, by always showing itsdf 
disposed to succour the weakest party, would have been less mixed up witt 
Uahratta politics, would have incurred less trouble and cost, would leal 
a8>uredly have engrossed the whole militsry control of the country, tiiaa liy 
the Govcmor-General's system of subsidiaiy alliances. 

The apprehension expressed by the Governor-General of the French in tiie 
If aliratta service, may have been exaggerated, but the hostilities that followed 
sliowed that the danger, although not such as to have authmlzed a war, of 
which tlie sole object should have been its removal, w^ not imaginary. The 
force under General Perron was numerous and well organized, and other dis- 
ciplined brigades, even without their European oflBcers, were far frtaa being 
insignificant opponei ts in more than one engagement. Whatever may hare 
been the probability of succoura from £uroi)e, it was infinitely diminished by 
the Treaty of Bassein, which placed the maritime provinces at the Feshwa, 
and the subordinate chiefs who were faithful to him, under British militsry 
control. That aggressions against the teriitories of the Company and tlM 
Nizam would have occurred, is exceedingly probable, and the means of gnsid- 
ing against them might have been less simple than thd text supposes ; at any 
rate, it was a contingency against which it was incumbent effectuaUy fo pro- 
vide, and this provision involved a certain expenditure, as well as a pnearions 
state of relations to which it could not be expected that any government of 
character would long submit. 

In conclusion, it is said, that nothing was gained by the treaty at i»*r«*" 
but the dependence of tlie Peshwa, and all that was lost by the war was lost 
by the treaty. It will be seen, that very great advantages were gidned by the 
war : the immediate gain was also much more than the dependence of the 
Peshwa. An advance was made in the extension of the British power, net 
only of immense magnitude in itself, but fertile in consequences the most mo- 
mentous to our dominions in India. As these results were not fblly fbreseca, 
they form no part of the merit of those by wb<»n the ground was i^epaied 9at 
them, but they establish a balance of advantage which is fairly to be taken 
Into account in estimating the consequences of the Mahratta war. We bhqt 
reply confidently, then, to the two questions of our author, — lliat, that the 
treaty of Bassein did not create the necessity although it involved the eon- 
tingency of war ; and, secondly, that the advantages reaJixed 1^ the tresty 
were not only of sufOciont value to render the conttoigency w<ath hasaiding, 
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bat tb^ oonld not have been declined upon the plea of snch a continffency. In RnniT v r 
Jostioe or wltb honour. dvv^iv vi. 

TIm proepect of the war with Sindiah and the Ri^a of Benur, was contem- CHAP. xi. 
I^ated with aneasinew by the authoritieB in England; and pending instmc- ^— ^^. 
tioQB from the Select Ck>mmittee, lx)rd Castlereagh addressed to the Marquis « q^q 
Welledejr the views which he had been led to entertain, in the fonn of distinct l<H)o. 
motes. Although much tliat is remarked in these notes is Just, yet the con- 
elnslon is the recommendation of a line of policy which would have led to the 
■ame coosequenoes. It was proposed to modify, not to annul the treaty of 
Baaaein ; to retain tlie lands assigned for the subiiidiary force, and to hold that 
Ibroe always disposable for the service of the Peshwa, although nut stationed 
within his dominions, and its employment being discountenanced as much as 
poasible by ttie Resident. The object of this modification was to avoid the 
•emUance of interfering with the Maliratta confederacy, but the appearance 
■ignifled little, as long as the interference was real, and the subservience of a 
British fbrce to the will of the Peshwa was not likely to be an inoiierativc in- 
•trament In his hands. The other Mahratta chiefs would have had as little 
reason to be satisfied with this plan as with that actually adopted, the modifi- 
cation of which was prevented by the occurrence of ho»tilitie!t. 

Lixrd Castlereagh's observations were referred by Lord Wellesley to 
dliferent persons of eminence in India for their opinion, and his printed des- 
patches contain the remarks of M^or General Wellesley upon the document. 
Aoeording to General Wellesley's notions, the policv of a connexion with the 
Mahrattas, did not arise fh>m the connexion subsuting previously t'> the con- 
qoest Ot Mysore, between the Company, the Mahrattas, and the Nizam, by the 
treaty concluded iu 1790 at Poonah; but subsequently to the conqn&st of 
Mysore, it <niginated, 1st, in the necessity of preserving the state of the Nizam 
in independ«u» ; Sndly, in the unjust claims of the Mahratta nation on the 
Kisam ; 8rdiy, in the certainty that those claims would be asserted in anus, 
■ad that tiie Nizam must submit, unless he should protect himself by raising 
■a army, to be officered by European adventurers, particularly Frenchmen ; 
4thly, me necessity of preventing the Nizam from entertaining those adven- 
tnrers, and of affording him protection at least to equal that which he would 
have proenred for himself, by those means, even at the risk of a war with the 
whole Mahratta nati<m. There can be little reasonable doubt that the security 
of the Nizam, by the protection given him by the British, was looked upon by 
the M#»»T^t>** as snatching tntm their grasp a certain victim, and that sooner 
or later they would attempt to vindicate their pretensions by arms. The pre- 
ventioo of this particular event, was, according to General Well&sley tlie main 
ol||ect of the views of the (xovemor-(iteneral in proposing a general defensive 
alliance, and in the difflcnltieA attending a general alliance, he sought for that 
ef the Peshwa as dividing and diminishing the Mahratta strength. Another of 
General Wellesley's arguments in fi»vour of the treaty is, that at the period 
when It was formed, aU the Mahratta forces, Sindiah and Ilolkar included, re- 
peatedly urged the Crovemor-General to settle the Pesbwa's affairs ; and what- 
ever may have l)een the insincerity of the two principal parties, it was proved, 
by the alacrity with which many of the chiefs of the Deccan Joined the English, 
that they were well pleased to see them afford succour to the I'eshwa. ** The 
Mratbem chlelii, who are the principal support of the government of Poonah, 
bad not snbmitted to Holkar, they were in arms waiting for the arrival of the 
British troops, and they Joined the army when it arrived in their neighbour- 
hood.** The stipulations of the treaty of Bassein, therefore, were not in oppo- 
ritton to the sentiments professed or entertained by the minority of the 
Mahratta cUefik Of the general policy of such alliances General Wellesley 
remariLS, that in the actual state of politics among Asiatic powers, no perma- 
MBt qnCem conld be adopted which would preserve the weak against the 
ttrooM, and would keep all for any length of thne in their relative situaticms, 
and toe whole in peace, excepting there should be one p»wer which either by 
the Hiperiority of its strength, its military system, or its icsuurees, should pre- 
ponderate and be able to protect all. That pref>onderating power was the 
Oompany, and the exercise of its authority in defending the weak against the 
■gfresskm of tiie strong, in preventing all unjust wars, in prohibiting, in fact, 
■Uwar within India, was a magnanimous itnd wise policy, whicli, although not 
carried into operation without re«istance, and not wholly effected upon the 
principles which iufloenoed Marquis Wellesley, has ultimately succeeded. 
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DQQK TT flome of the more iKmerftil of the • ftffm eo r g Imptp, te ddlBnce of ttdr rf^ tt 

cciininit af;:Kre«ion, provoked the British power to inflict apon ttiera poUtftHl 

CRAP. XI. extermina^B, but the greater number of the weaker prtaioeshave bees rmBoai 

.i._ from the meet grievons and intolerable oppr eaii on, the people h*TB bew f»> 

iflAA tected from plnnder and deva8tati<m, and the general cooditkm of India bai 

*-Ovo^ \^^flf^ changed from a scene of perpetual warfare to a state of nntvenal trai' 

qnillitj. Wellesley Despatches, vol v. Letter flnom Lord CasOereaght Preri- 

dent of the Board of Control, with paper of obsenratkma, 4th Manh, 1804, 

p. SM. M^jor General WellesloT's observations on the praeeding doeih 

ment, p. 318. 



CHAPTER XIL 

Objects to which the Operations of the Army in the Narih 
were to he directed, — Objects to which the Operations ff 
the Army in the South were to be directed, — Minor (A? 
jects of the War, — General Lake takes the JiekL — His- 
tory of the French Force in the Service of Sindiah, and 
of his Possessions in the Doab, — History of the Emperor 
Shah AtUum continued. — Battle of AUyghur^ and Cap- 
ture of the Fort, — Battle of Delhi, and Surrender qf 
tJve Emperor to the English, — Agra taken, — Hatlle ef 
Laswaree. — French Force in the Service of Sindiak 
destroyed, atid his Dominions in the Doab transferred to 
the English. — Operations of the Army under Generd 
WeUesley in the South. — Ahmednuggur taken. — Batfy 
of Assye. — Boorhanpore and Asseerghur taken. — Sin' 
diah makes an Overture towards PecLce. — Bat&e of 
Argaum. — Siege and Capture of the Fort of OawOr 
ghur, — Operations in Bundetcmid, — In Outtack. — & 
Guzerat. — Negotiation with the Raja of Berar. — - Treaty 
concluded, — Negotiation with Sindtah. — Treaty eon- 
eluded. — Engagements with the miiwr Princes near the 
Jumna, — Sindiah enters into the defensive AUiance. — * 
Oovernor-OeneraVs Account of the Ben^efU, derived from 
the defensive Alliances, and the Mahratta War. — In- 
vestigation of that Account. 

FOR the war, as soon as it should begin, the QoTeauxr' 
General had prepared a most extensive scheme of 
operations. To General Lake, the Commander4n-X)hifl( 
at that time present with the army on the upper £rontien^ 
instructions had been sent on the 28th of June ; pointing 
out, not only the neeessitj of placing the army imder hui 
command, with the utmost expedition, in a stEtte of pr^ 
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paration for the field, but also, though briefly, and in the BOOK YI. 
form of notes, the objects to the attainment of which the oh a p. zil 
operations of that army would immediately be directed. — — 
On the subsequent exertions of the Commander*in«Chief, ^^^• 
to make ready for action, the Governor-General bestows 
unqualified praise. *^ By the indefatigable activity,*' says 
he, " zeal, ability, and energy of General Lake (whose per- 
sonal exertions have surpassed all former example, and 
have been the main source of the success of the war in 
that quarter) the army of Bengal, on the north-west fron- 
tier of Gude, was placed, towards the close of the month 
of July, in a state of preparation and equipment favour- 
able to the immediate attack of M. Perron's force, as soon 
as authentic advices should be received of the commence- 
ment of hostilities in the Deccan." ^ 

In this part of the extensive field, which the plan of 
of the Govemor^General embraced, he gave notice of two 
military, and two political, objects. The first of the mili- 
tary objects was to conquer the whole of that portion of 
Sindiah's dominions which lay between the Ganges and 
the Jumna ; destroying completely the French force by 
irfaich that district was protected ; extending the Com- 
pany's frontier to the Jumna ; and including the cities of 
Delhi and Agra, with a chain of posts, sufficient for pro- ^ 
tecting the navigation of the river, on the right bank of 
the Jumna. The second of the military objects was of 
minor importance ; the annexation of Bundelcund to the 
British dominions. 

The political objects were also two. The firsts to use 
the language of the Governor-General, was, ^ the posses- 
sion of the nominal authority of the Mogul ;" that is to 
lay, the possession of his person, and thereafter the use 
of his name, to any purpose to which the use of that 
name might be found advantageous. Together with the 
city of Delhi, the person of the Mogul had for a series of 
years been subject to Sindiah ; more immediately, at that 
particular moment, to Perron, as the vicegerent of Sindiah 
in that part of his kingdom. The acquisition of the 
country would, of course, place the Mogul, too, in British 
hands. The second of the Governor-General's politi- 
cal objects was, an extension of his general scheme of 

1 letters, at snpra, p. 154, 234. 
VOL.VL Z 
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BOOK YL alliance. He desired that the whole of the petty atates ia. 
CHAP. ziL the southward and westward of the Jumnay from Jyne|^iir 
— ^-' to Bundelcund, should be united in '^ an efficient syiton 
1903, of alliance " with the British government.^ 

Such were the ends to be pursued in the north ; for the 
accomplishment of which the Commander-in-Chief wu 
vested with the same sort of powers, which had alieadj 
been conveyed to General Wellesley, for the more seourB 
attainment of those which were aimed at in the sooth. 
General Wellesley was expected, with the force under hit 
command, to defeat the confederate army of Sindiah and 
the Eaja of Berar ; to protect from aU danger, in thii 
direction, the dominions of the Company and their allioB ; 
and to establish, in their subsidizing form, the goveiBr 
ments of the Nizam, the Peshwa, and Gaekwar. 

The province of Cuttack separated the Company's do- 
minions in Bengal, from the Northern Circara. By ths 
conquest of this district, the territory of the Ikigliih 
nation in the northern part of India would be united, on 
the eastern coast^ with that in the south, and would 9Mr 
tend in one unbroken line from the mountains on tha 
frontier of Tibet to Cape Comorin ; the Mahrattas on that 
side of India would be deprived of all connexion with tha 
sea, and hence with the transmarine enemies of the An^o- 
Indian government ; a communication not liable to tha 
interruption of the monsoons would be formed between 
Calcutta and Madras ; and an additional portion of the 
Bengal frontier would be delivered from the chance of 
Mabratta incursions. The province of Cuttack belonged 
to the Baja of Berar. Preparations wei*e made for in- 
vading it about the time at which the operations of the 
principal armies should commence.* 

Sindiah possessed the port of Baroach, and a contigaouB 

' Gorernor-GeneraVs Letter to the Commander-in-chief, dated S7fli fi 
Jnly, 1803. Ibid. p. 156. 

3 Whatever difference of opinion may prevail as to the meiits of the UU' 
qness Wellesley's public correspondence relative to Mahratta iwlitlca iKftn 
the war, it is impossible to withhold admiration from it after the war Mi 
become inevitable. It is a remarkable exhibition of activity and compnbBH 
siveness of mind. All the great objects both of a political and miUtary mtM 
are pointed out with a most perfect knowledge of the situation and ciicaB* 
stances of the different native chiefs, and with a distinct and AiU enandatioft 
of the purposes most advantaiteous to British interests. At the »«roe ttma hs 
is most liberal in his confidence as to the means by which the objecta are to U> 
effected, and mo»t prodigal in his gratitude for their sncceaafUI accwnpUdi- 
ment.— W. 
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diBtriot on the coast of Guzerat. The government uf BOOK VJ. 
Bombay was made ready to seize them, as soon as the war cuav. xii. 
should be declared. 

General Lake took the field with an army of 10,5(K) ^*^ 
men, consisting of about two hundred Euroi)ean artillery, 
fhree regiments of European, and five of native cavalry, 
one regiment of European, and eleven battalions of native 
infimtry. Beside this force, about 3,500 men were as- 
sembled near Allahabad for the invasion of Bundelcund ; 
and about 2000 were collected at Mirzapoor, to cover 
Benares, and guard the passes of the adjoining moun- 
tuns. 

The army of Sindiah, to which General Lake was to be 
opposed, was under the command of a Frenchman, named 
Perron, and stated by the Governor-General, on grounds 
of course a little uncertain, to have consisted of 16,000 or 
17,000 infantr}', formed and discipUned on the European 
plan ; with a large body of irregidar infantry, from fifteen 
t» twenty thousand horse, and a train of artillery, wliich 
the Gk}yemor-General describes, as both numerous and 
veil appointed.^ 

To understand the nature of the power of Sindiah, in 
this quarter of Lidia, a short history is required, not only 
of the peculiar composition of his army, but also of the 
territorial acquisitions which he there retained. Deboigne, 
though not the first Frenchman who was admitted into 
the army of Sindiah, was the first who obtained any con- 
aiderable degree of power. Bom a Savoyard, of parents 

ipectable, though poor, after having served some time 



I Vfde Chovernor-GeneraVs Notes relative to the late transactionH in the 
Ifabrmtta empire. Ibid. p. 335. It iR instmctive to observe the prevalence of 
Qzaagermtlon : Col. Ck>llin8, in bis letter from Sindiah's camp, dated 7th of 
Xnrtlf IHOS, sa3r8, " Since my arrival at this court, I have obtained more accu> 
nte inftHination of the state of the regular infantry in the service of Dowlut 
Kao Sindiah than I heretofore posses-sed. I believe your Lordship may rely on 
the eorrectness of the following statement. Oeneral Perron commands four 
brlgwles of natire infantry, each consisting of ten battalions of sepoys. 
Tbe eomplement of a battalion is 716 firelocks, and every corps is commanded 
hf two or three European officers.,' Ibid p. 17. By this statement, Perron's 
hrfhntry amoantt^d to 28,640, more than one-half beyond tlie estimate of the 
Qovernor-General, which yet we may snppose beyond the mark.— M. 

The author of the account of the Corps in tlie Service of Native Princes 
ff lft^ , that Perron commanded at tlie breaking out of the war, forty battalions 
«r 700 men each, with a train of 140 pieces of cannon, and 500J cavalry. Ge> 
■eral Do Bnigne's own statement to Colonel Francklin was, that the force 
vMch ha raised was of three brigades, amounthig to 24,000 meu, with 130 
of cannon. Life of Shah Alem, 192.— W. 
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BOOK VI. in the army of his own prince, he entered the more 
CHAP. XII. splendid service of France, in quality of an ensign in the 
— ^— Irish brigades.^ In the vicissitudes of his early life^ w6 
^^^ must content ourselves with effects ; the causes very fre- 
quently remain unknown. We find him, next^ an eniugii 
in a Russian army, serving against the Turks. He wu 
here taken prisoner ; carried to Constantinople ; and sold 
as a slave. After the war, being redeemed by his parent^ 
he repaired to St. Petersburg, found means to recommend 
himself, and was made a lieutenant. He was detached td 
some Russian post on the Turkish frontier, and had some 
fortune to command the escort which attended Lord Perof 
in a progress among the Grecian Islands. In consequeneci 
of the impression which he must have made upon that 
nobleman. Lord Percy furnished him with two letters ol 
recommendation, one to Mr. Hastings, Governor of "BeOr 
gal, and another to Lord Macartney, Governor of Madrttji 
to whose acquaintance, it is said, he had already been ad^ 
mitted, during the residence of that nobleman as Britbh 
ambassador at St. Petersburg. It is surmised, that hd 
obtained the consent of the Empress to make a voyage to 
India, from which he was to return by way of Cashmer^ 
Tartary, and the borders of the Caspian Sea. Be that as 
it may, he arrived at Madras in the year 1780, and engaged 
as an ensign in the service of the Nabob of Arcot. In 
1782 he repaired to Calcutta, where the letter of Lord 
Percy procured him a favourable reception from Jfe 
Hastings. Without disclosing his connexion with the 
Russian government^ he described to that Governor the 
journey by Cashmere, and the shores of the Caspian, as 
the object which he now had in view ; and was furnished 
by him with a recommendation to the Nawab of Oude, 
and the British Resident at Lucknow. It is said, that he 
was accommodated by the Nawab with a bill of exchange 
on Cashmere for 6000 rupees, with which, instead of pro- 
secuting his journey, he purchased arms and horses, and 
entered into the service of the Raja of Jeypoor ; that 
upon intelligence of this proceeding he was ordered down 

1 This sketeh of the history, both of Deboigne and Perron, for which lldflB 
been obliged to trust to sources a little uncertain, is given, as exhibittafi 
■which is enough for the present purpose, an idea, correct as to the cl»H •* 
men to which they belonged, nther than, in every minute p«rticalar, u to 
the individuals who are named.' 
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to Lucknow by Mr, Hastings, whom he thought it his BOOK VI. 
interest to obey ; that he found the meaus of exculpating ohap. xn. 

iumself in the mind of that ruler, and was permitted to 

return to Lucknow ; that he now engaged in trade, which 1803. 
lie prosecuted with success ; that he came to Agra, in 
1784, at which time the Rana of Gk>hud was closely be- 
si^;ed by Madajee Sindiah ; that he suggested to the Kana 
a plan for raising the siege, but Sindiah intercepted his 
correspondence, and, impressed with the proof of military 
talents which it displayed, consulted Mr. Anderson, the 
British Resident, on the propriety of taking him into his 
aervice ; that Mr. Anderson, to whom he had letters of 
recommendation, sent for him, introduced him to Sindiah, 
and procured him the command of two battalions, to be 
disciplined in the European style. The terror which Sin- 
diah found to march before the grape and bayonets of 
Deboigne*B battalions, and the effects which they pro- 
duced in the battles of Lallsort, Chacksana, and Agra, 
from 1784 to 1789, made him eager to increase their num- 
ber to eight, then to sixteen, and afterwards, it is said, to 
twenty battalions, at which amount they remained. A 
battalion complete, consisted of 500 muskets, and 200 
gunners, with four field-pieces and one howitzer. The 
military talents of Deboigne, and the efficiency of his 
troops, were the grand instrument which facilitated, or 
rather produced, the victories, and enlarged the domi- 
nions of Sindiah, in the region of the Jumna. In 1792, 
with eight battcdions, ho fought the desperate battle of 
Mairta against a great army of Rattores, a warlike tribe of 
Bajpoots. Li the same year, and with the same force, he 
defeated, after an obstinate conflict at Patun, the for- 
midable army of Ismael Beg. In 1792, he defeated the 
army of Tuckojee Holkar, containing four battalions dis- 
dplined, and commanded by a Frenchman ; and at last 
made Sindiah, without dispute, the most powerful of the 
native princes in India. Deboigne was a man above six 
feet high, with giant bones, large features, and piercing 
eyes ; he was active, and laborious to an astonishing de- 
gree ; understood profoundly the art of bending to his 
purposes the minds of men ; and was popular (because 
men felt the benefit of his equitable and vigilant ad* 
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BOOK VI. ministration), though stained with three unpopular vicea^ 

CHAP. XII. jealousy, ayarice, and envy.^ 

■ Perron came into India as a petty officer of a ahip^ 

1808. either with Suff rein, or about the time of Sufirein's ap» 
rival Having travelled into the upper provinoefl^ lie 
firat received employment in the army of the Bana cl 
Gohud, where he served under the immediate com* 
mand of an Englishman. After the destruction of 
the Bana, he joined, in quality of quarter-masterHBor- 
jeant, a corps commanded by a Frenchman in tke 
service of Sindiah. Though he soon raised himself to a 
higher command, his corps was reduced, upon the retufli 
of the army into cantonments ; and he was even unsuD' 
cessful in an application for employment in the army of 
the Begum Sumroo. When the brigade of Deboigne 
began to be formed, the prospects of Perron revived. He 
received the command of the Boorhanpore battalion; and 
had an opportunity of distinguishing himself in the bafcUe 
of Patun. He commanded the detachment of Deboigno^i 
army which besieged Ismael Beg in Canoor : and it was to 
him that Ismael Beg surrendered. To the honour of thflir 
European education, Deboigne and Perron resolutely pro- 
tected their prisoner from the death which Siudia^ who 
had suffered from his prowess, thirsted to inflict upon 
him : and he remained in the fort of Agra, with a con- 
siderable allowance for his subsistence. When the corps 
of Deboigne became sufl&ciently numerous to be divided 
into two brigades, he gave the command of the first to 
M. Frimont, and that of the second to M. Perron, wh(^ 
accordingly, upon the death of M. Frimont, became second 
in command. When the ambition of Sindiah to establish 
a control over the Peshwa carried him to Poonah, it was 
the brigade of Perron which attended him thither, and 
formed the principal part of his force. Perron, thus about 
the person of Dowlut Kao from the moment of his ac- 
cession, and one of the main instruments of his power, 
easily succeeded to the whole authority of Deboigne^ when, 

I This account, which savours of exa^eration, is derived firom an EngUdi 
gentleman, who served at the same time with Deboigne as au oflScer in Sin&b^ 
anny. See Asiat. An. Register for 1805, Characters, p. 23.— M. 

It was written by Major L. F. Smith, and is added to hia Sketch o( the 
history of the Disciplined Heglmeiits in the Service of Native Piinces, lint 
published iu Calcutta— reprinted in London, 1806.— W. 
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in 1798, the commander withdrew with his fortune to BOOK VI. 
Europe.' chap. xii. 

M. Deboigne had received a large tract of country, in ^— 
the r^on of the Jumna, in assignment for the main- ^^^ 
tenanoe of his troops. Not only the territory as well as 
the army which had deyolved upon Perron required his 
presence upon the departure of Deboigne ; but the pre- 
sumption of the Governors both of Delhi and of Agra, 
had so much increased by the long absence of Sindiah in 
the south, that it seemed to be high time to reduce them 
to obedience. In the month of October, 1798, Perron sent 
two battalions, commanded by Colonel Sutherland, one of 
the Englishmen who helped to officer Sindiah*s regular 
brigades, with an expectation that the Kelledar would 
deliver up the fort ; but disappointed in that hope, he sent 
three battahons more, and the place was invested. Though, 
from a humane regard to the aged Mogul and his family, 
who were kept as a sort of prisoners in the fort, much 
caution was used in firing at the place, it was ready for 
ttsaidt in nineteen days, when the Kelledar capitulated 
and surrendered.' 

This was the occasion, on which, for the first time, the 
custody of the Emperor was placed in the hands of a 
Frenchman. He had now, during ten years, been subject 
to the power of Sindiah, under which he had fedlen by the 
following means. 

In 1782, when Mr. Hastings so eagerly made peace with 
the Mahratta powers, their dominions were bounded, on 
the north, by tl\^t great chain of mountains, which extends 
in a direction nearly east and west, from Cuttack in the 
Bay of Bengal to Ajmere, and forms a great boundary be- 
tween the southern and the northern portions of the 
Indian continent. This physical barrier against the 
dangers to which the English dominions in the north of 
India were exposed, from the vicinity of the Mahrattas, 
was not alL On the western half of this chain of moun- 
tains, on its northern side, and immediately bordering 
upon the Company's frontier, or that of thein dependant, 

> Th6M particolArs, collected by the well-informed editor of the earliest 
Tolames of the As. An. Reg. (see vol. lit. Ghai-ac. p. 39), are confirmed by 
eommon hist(My in all the leading and material points. 

s See letters from an officer In Perron's army. Asiat. Au. Register, toI. i. 
Chron. p. 50. . 
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BOOK YI. the Nabob of Gude, were placed, fonniiig another line of 
CHAP. XII. defence, a number of small independent states^ all jeakwB 

of the Mahrattas, and all dreading any extenaicw oi their 

1808. power. The whole of that wide expanse of countiyy wfakh 
extends from near Allahabad on the east to the liTV 
Sutledge on the west ; bounded on the south by tibe 
mountainous ridge just mentione4^; on the north, as fium 
Shekoab, by the Junma ; thence by a line passing oMpr 
Secundra to the Ganges, and by the Gkmges to Hunlwv; 
was, by the policy of Mr. Hastings^ left open to the ambt 
tion of the Mahrattas. This country contained, amAOg 
other principalities, the territory of Bundelcund and 
Narwar ; that of Gohud, including Gwalior and Bind ; voi 
the great provinces of Agra and Delhi, including the Jait 
country, and nearly one half of the Doab, subject ohieflj 
to the Emperor Shah Aulum, and a few other Mohaoh 
medan chiefs. Sindiah was the Mahratta prince, vH 
from the vicinity of his territories, and from his povei^ 
was best situated for availing himself of the offered advio* 
tage; and he did not allow the opportunity to escspa 
Another Mahratta chieftain, indeed, found means to get i 
partial possession of Bimdelcund, while Sindiah was e&- 
grossed with the business of other acquisitions ; but all 
the rest of that extensive country was wholly appropriated 
by the latter chieftain.* 

Sindiah had already made great progress in subduing 
this region, when, with Ismael Beg, he approached Delhi 
in 1788. Gholam Kadur, a son of Zabita Elhan ; wbo^ 
having from some cause of displeasure hee]^ banished from 
the presence of his father, had received an asylum from 

1 See BenneL Asiatic An. for 1804, Miscel. Tracts, p. 77 : Hamtttoa's EmI 
Ind. Gazetteer. The policy of letting him take possession of this conntcy if 
thus represented by Lord Wellesley : " The territories of Sindiah between tin 
Jumna and the Ganges, interrapt the line of our defence in that qoarter { tak 
some of his principal posts are introduced into the centre of oar dominkoii 
while the possession of Agra, Delhi, and of the western and southern banks « 
the Jumna, enables him to command nearly the whole line of the weslem 
frontier. In the event of any considerable accession to Sindiah's power, or la 
the event of his forming any connnexion with France, or with any enemy t» 
the British interests — the actual position of his territories and forces iaW^. 
dostan would furnish great advantages to him, in any attack upon the Con* 
pany's dominions." Govemor-Greneral's Instructions to the Comnumdei^ 
Chief, dated 97th Jnly, 1808, Ibid. p. 156. As the Govemor-Generd mt 
making out a case, allowance is to be made for exaggeration. — M . 

There is no exaggeration in the Governor-General's aaaertioat that thepoil* 
tion of Sindiah was favourable to an attack upon the British pr^rinces in uppef 
India, including those recently ceded by the Nawab Vizir. — W, 
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Shah Anluin, and growing into his fiftvour, had been created BOOK VL 
by him- Ameer id Omrah ; enjoyed at that time the prin- chat, xii. 
dpal power at Delhi. The Emperor appears to have been ' 
desirous of emancipating himself from the dominion of ^^^* 
Oholam Kadur, a man of a haughty and ferocious cha- 
racter; and informed him that, having no money to 
earry on the contest, he regarded resistance as vain. 
Gholam Eadur himself undertook for resources ; only 
insisting, that^ as ^ the presence of the monarch was half 
ilie battle,** the Emperor should head the army in the 
fidd ; and to this the Emperor assenting, commissioned 
Gholam Kadur to make the requisite preparations for 
war. Next day, it is said, a letter from the Emperor to 
Sindiah was intercepted, in which the Emperor exhorted 
Sindiah to use the greatest possible despatch, for the pur« 
pose of destroying Gholam Kadur ; ^ for Gholam Kadur," 
said he, ** desires me to act contrary to my wishes, and 
oppose you." Upon this discovery, Gholam Kadur, burn- 
ing for revenge, ordered an attack upon the fort, in which 
Shah Aulum resided ; carried it in a few days ; flew to 
the apartment of the monarch, whom he treated with 
every species of indignity ; and then put out his eyes. 
After plundering the Emperor and his family, and sparing 
no expedient) however degi*ading, to strip the females of 
all their valuable ornaments, he fled upon the approach of 
l^ndiah ; who thus became master of the legitimate so- 
vereign of India, and of all the territories which yet 
owned his sway.* 

1 Of tbte, as of other parts of the Mahratta liistory in which the English 

were not immediately concerned, when our knowledge is sufficiently certain 

in all the points of any material importance ; we must, for the minute parti* 

eolars, be satisfled to know that they cannot be very remote from the truth.— 

The remaining history of Gholam Kadur is short. He took refuge in Agra, 

wUeh Sindiah betdeged. Seeing resistance hopeless, he took advantage uf a 

k night, staffed his saddle with the Jewels which he had plundered from 

flunlly of the Emperor, and with a few followers took his flight towards 

■sla. On the second night, having fallen from his horse, he gave time to 

kta pursners to come up, and make him prisoner. Sindiah, after exposing him 

ftr aome time, first in irons, next in a cage, ordered him to be deprived of his 

cars, DOse, hands, feet, and eyes ; in which deplorable condition he was left 

t» ezpfare. The party who pursued liim was commanded by a Frenchman of 

the name of Lobtoneanz. It was under him that Perron is said to have been 

flnt admitted into the service of Sindiah, when he served as a quarter-master* 

Kijeant. L.o«toneanx is said to have got possession of the saddle, which 

6feiolam Kadnr is supposed to have stuffed with diamonds. This at least is 

known, that he soon after contrived to slip away, and returned to Europe. 

Bit 6ort.8 breiddxig up after his desertion, Perron was in danger of loshig emj 
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BOOK VI. Though the Emperor was allowed by Sindiah to remain 

CHAP. XII. in the fort of Delhi, with the nominal authority over the 

' city, and a small district around, he was held in a state of 

^^^- poverty, in which not only the decencies, but almost the 

necessaries of life were denied to him and his &mily. A 

Kelledar or Gbvemor was placed in the fort^ by whom he 

was guarded as a prisoner. And Sindiah at times had 

made him set forth his claim, not only to the tribute 

which the English had covenanted to pay to him for 

Bengal, which they had so early found a pretext for not 

paying, and which now, with its interest, amounted to a 

great sum ; but to the wide extended sovereignty whidi 

had ceased to be his, only by successful usurpation and 

rebellion. 

As there is no reason to believe that Perron behaved 
not to Shah Aulum with all the humanity and delicacj, 
practicable in the circumstances of Perron, so there is 
reason to believe that the condition of the unhappy 
monarch was ameliorated after he became subject to tbrt 
European officer. M. Perron is represented, by all those 
from whom we receive any accounts of him, except the 
English rulers, as not only a man of talents, but a man of 
humanity and moderation.^ 



ployment, till Sindiah's general gave him a battalion of his own. Asiat An. 
JJeg. for 1804, Chrou. p. 63.— Also for 1801, Charac. p.a9.— M. 

The first uf these accounts is a very loose and inaccurate statement Hit 
Mahrattas had been in possession of Delhi before Gholam Kadur's last admi> 
nistration ; he had recovei-ed it by surprise, but conscious of his faiabOity to 
resist the advance of Sindiah's general, Rana Khan, resolved to plunder tiie 
palace and retire. Shah Alem's Inability to comply with the Rohillas'reqaiai- 
tions of treasure; was resented by tlie most brutal treatment and tbe loa of 
his eyes. The rnflSan fled to Meerut ; not to Agra. See Franddiii's Sludi 
Alem.— W. 

' The English officer, from whose letters, in the Asiat. An. R^.vol.i. 
Chron. p. 50, we have the account of ti.e surrender of Delhi to Perron's bt^ 
talions, says, ** The General from that amiable humanity, which is a ooU* 
trait in his character, endeavoured to avoid recourse to liostile measures, to 
regard to the old king, the numerous princes, and princesses, who are de- 
tained in the fort : and even when the siege was laid, it was with full permis- 
sion of the king, and every measure adopted to obviate any possible ii^Jnyte 
the old monarch and the royal family, lliough the troops in the fort, amooat- 
Ing to 600, were debarred from all exterior supplies of provision, yet Geiwnil 
Perron ordered that the royal persons should be amply supplied, and thA 
provisions pass unmolested." The author of a very intelligent letter (dated 
Oude, November, 1799, on the military state of the north-west pait of the 
Company's frontier, published in the Asiat. An. Register for 1804, WmL 
Tracts, p. 77) says '* General Perron, a French officer of great experienceand 
consummate abilities, both as a statesman and soldier, repreacDts Dofrikit 
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Bj the distanoe at which Sindiah, while engaged in BOOK VI. 
oetabliahing his authority in the south, was kept from chap, xil 
his dominions in the north, the administration of the — ^ 
gOFeniment of his new acquiHitions, in the region of the 1^^^* 
Jumna^ feU abnost entirely into the hands of Perron, who 
was present with an army, and had a large i)oi'tioii of it in 
asaignnient for the mainteDance of his troops. We have 
the testimony of a most imexceptionable witness, Colonel 
Oollinsy both that he made a wise and excellent use of his 
power; and that the success of his administration had 
created incurable jealousy and hatred in the breast both 
of Sindiah's nobles, and of Sindiah himself. '' I have it,** 
says that Residenl^ in his letter dated 30th of March, 
1802, ''from good authority, that the Sirdars of this 
oourt have frequently remonstrated with the Maharaja, 
on the subject of the extensive authority vested in 
General Perron ; and I have also been told in confidence, 
that^ whenever the disturbances in this quarter are com- 
posed, so fEur as to admit of Sindiah's repairing to Agra, it 
is the intention of the Maharaja to deprive the Geueml of 
the command of those ^fortresses which he now possesses 
in Hindustan. Nor do I doubt the truth of this informa- 
tion ; when I reflect on the general disposition of the Mah- 
rattas ; they being, as your Lordship well knows, at all 
times inclined to suspicion and jealousy ; of which I saw 
Btrong symptoms, at my audience with the Maharaja on 
the 27th ultimo. The ministers, who were present at this 
interview, having put various questions to me respecting 
the state of Sindiah*s possessions in the Doab, I puri)osely 
apoke of them, as being in the most flourishing condition, 
ascribing the same to the able management of General 
Perron, to whom, as your Lordship recollects, they are 
assigned mjeydad, I also noticed the unwearied attention 
of the General, to improve and strengthen the works of 
the dififerent fortresses garrisoned by his troops ; and 
mentioned likewise the high estimation in which he was 
held by all the Rajpoot and Seik Sirdars, who were chiefly 
guided by his coimcils and directions."' Though we may 

Bao Sindiah in Hindostan ; and is invested with the most full and absolute 
tnAkontj over every department of the government, civil and military.— This 
power he exercises with great moderation, at the same time with a degree of 
Judgment and energy, that evince very superior talents." 
> Papers relative to the Mahratta war in 1803, ut supra, p. 17. 
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BOOK Vl. easily enough suppose in this language a degree of exaggir 
GHAP. XI L ration, to which the occasion may be supposed to haT9 
■ presented temptation, yet we cannot suppose a gentlemai^ 

1608. of an Enghsh education, and of a high character, to Im 
made a deUberate statement for which he knew there ^u 
nofoundation infact. In his next letter. Colonel Collins ea^ 
** Such Mahi-atta Sirdars, as are envious or jealous of Uie 
power of M. Perron, do not scruple to afi&rm, that he by bo 
means wishes the total ruin of Holkar ; since, in this eTenl^ 
the Maharaja would be enabled to repair to Hindostan, and 
to take upon himself tho chief direction of afifairs in that 
quarter. Whether or not Sindiah has been influenced by 
these suggestions, I shall not presimie to determine ; but 
I believe it to be an undoubted fact, that General Penon 
has been given to understand he must relinquish the col- 
lections of all the districts which he now possesses in EQn- 
dostan, excepting those appertaining to his jeydad, the 
annual revenues of which are estimated at forty lacs of 
rupees ; at present the General collects nearly eighty lacs."* 
From Futty Ghur, to which, for the piupose of avoiding 
the unhealthy season, he had returned from Sindiah's 
camp, having by the way paid a visit to Perron at his 
head-quarters at Cowle, Colonel Collins, on the 24th of 
June, 1802, wrote again, as follows : *' General Perron has 
beeir peremptorily directed by Sindiah to give up all the 
Mehais in his possession, not appertaining to his own 
jeydad. And I understand, from good authority, that the 
General is highly displeased with the conduct of Sindiatfs 
ministers on this occasion ; insomuch that he entertains 
serious intentions of relinquishing his present command in 
the service of the Maharaja. Indeed, when I was at Gowle, 
he assured me, that ere long I might expect to see him at 
Futty Ghur.*' « 

The first object to which General Lake was commanded 
to direct the operations of the war, was the destruction 
of the force of General Perron. This force the Govemo^ 
General, though he very seriously, not to say violentlyi 
dreaded it, yet at the same time, with a very possibliB 
inconsistence, so much despised, that he confidently 

1 Letter to Governor-General, dated Camp, near Ongein, 18th April, 1801 
Ibid p. 18. Compare the statement of 1,35,00,000 in the Govemor-General'l 
notes. Ibid. p. 222. 

^ Ibid. p. 24. 
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expected the complete annihilation of it, before the end of BOOK YI. 
the rains. ** I desire,* says he, ** that your Excellency will chap. xii. 
Compose the main army, and regulate the strength and ■ 

operations of the several detachments, in a manner which ^^^' 
Bhall appear to your judgment to afford the most absolute 
security for the complete destruction of M, Perron's force 
before the conclusion of the rains." ^ 

Not arms alone, other exi)edients were to be employed. 
" It would be highly desirable,*' says the Govemor-Gteneral, 
•to detach M. Perron from Sindiah's service, by pacific 
negotiation. M. Perron's inclination certainly is, to dia- 
pOBe of his power to a French purchaser ; I should not 
be surprised if he were to be found ready to enter into 
terms with your Excellency ; provided he could obtain 
BofBlcient security for his personal interests. — I empower 
your Excellency to conclude any agreement for the secu- 
rity of M. Perron's personal interests and property, accom- 
panied by any reasonable remuneration from the British 
government, which shall induce him to deliver up the 
whole of his military resources and power, together with 
his territorial possession, and the person of the Mogul, 
and of the heir apparent, into your Excellency's hands. 
!nie same principle applies generally to M. Perron's Euro- 
pean officers. And the proclamations with which I have 
famished your Excellency will enable you to avail your- 
self of the first opportunity of offering propositions to 
those officers, or to the several corps under M. Perron's 
commands."* 

On the 7th of August, the General marched from Cawn- 
pore. On the 28th he reached the frontier ; and early on 
the morning of the 29th moved into the Mahratta terri- 
tories, with a view of attacking a part of M. Perron's 
army assembled near the foHress of Alighur. The British 
army reached the enemy's camp about seven o'clock in 
tiie morning ; and found the whole of liis cavalry drawn 
tip on the plain, close to the fort of Alighur. Appearing 
to be strongly posted, with their right extending to the 
fort of Alighur, and their front protected by a deep 
inorass, the General resolved to make his attack on their 
tett flank, which had no protection except from two 

1 Letter to Lord Lake, 27th July, 1803. Ibid. p. 159. Dispatches, ill. 208. 
< Letter, ut supra. Ibid. p. 161. 
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BOOK VI. detached villages. The British cavalry were formed iiit(^ 

CHAP. XII. two lines, supported by the line of infantry and guns? 

■ but the enemy retired as they advanced, and quitted Uie 

180a. £e][^ without an engagement. They were estimated sb 

15,000 strong. As if to show the extreme want of ail 

cohesion, and hence of stability, in the materials of Bh> 

ron's power, the Ck>mmander-in-Chief informs the Goymv 

nor-General^ and the Governor-General with exultation 

informs his employers ; that upon so very trifling ttf 

occasion as this, "many of the confederates of M. Perrott 

left him ; and " I learn," says the General, ** from ail 

quarters, the most of the enemy's cavalry who opposed m 

yesterday, have returned to their homes, declaring their 

inabihty to oppose the English." > 

The town of Coel immediately surrendered to tbe 
English ; but the garrison of Alighur resisted all the 
motives with which Lake endeavoured to persuade 'diem. 
After consideration, he deemed it practicable to carry the 
fort by assault ; and this he preferred to the slow opera* 
tions of a siege. The place was strong^ with a broad aod 
deep ditch, a fine glacis, the coimtry levelled for a mile 
round, and exposed in every direction to the fire of the 
fort. Lieutenant-Colonel Monson was chosen to lead the 
attack : and the preparations were completed before the 
4th of September. At three o'clock on the momiDg of 
that day, the troops moved down to a distance of 600 
yards from the sortie. After waiting till half afb^ four, 
the storming party advanced under cover of a heavy fire 
from the British batteries erected for the purpose^ and 
arrived within a hundred jrards of the fort before they 
were perceived. There was only one passage across the 
ditch into the fort^ by a narrow causeway, where, the 
enemy having commenced a mine, but omitted a draw- 
bridge, the British troops were enabled to pass, and asaauH 
the body of the place. As soon as Colonel Monson pe^ 
ceived that the garrison had received the alarm, he.puiE^ed 
on with two flank companies of Eiuropeans^ hoping to 
enter the gate along with the external guard. The gate mB 
found shut ; and the ladders were applied. Major Macleod 
of the 76th regiment, and two greuadiei*s, began to mount ; 
but so formidable an array of pikemen appeared to receive 

1 Letter, ut supra. Ibid. p. 2G7, 868. 
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thfem, that it would have been vain and foolish to per- BOOK VI. 
aist. A gun was now required to blow open the gate. chap. xii. 
Being situated near the angle of a bastion, it was difficult ■^. 

to place a gun in a situation to act upon it. Four or five ^^^* 
rounds were fired, before it was blown open ; the troops 
were stopped about twenty minutes ; during which they 
were raked by a destructive fire of grape, wall-pieces, 
and matchlocks ; Colonel Monson was wounded ; six 
officers were killed ; and the principal loss in the assault 
was sustained. A narrow and intricate passage of con- 
Biderable length, all the way exposed to a heavy cross fire 
ID every direction, led from the first gate to that which 
opened immediately into the body of the place. To this 
it was a work of great difficulty to bring up the gun, 
and when it was brought up, the gate was found too 
strong to be forced. In this extremity Major Macleod 
poshed through the wicket with the grenadiers, and as- 
cended the ramparts. After this but little opposition 
Was made. The garrison endeavoured to escape in every 
direction. Many jumped into the ditch, of whom some 
were drowned. About 2000 perished. Some surrendered, 
and were permitted to quit the fort, by the Commander- 
in-Chief, who was close to the scene of action, to witness 
an attack which nothing but the persevering bravery of 
the men permitted to succeed. The English loss was 
fifty-nine killed, including six, and 212 wounded, includ- 
ing eleven European officers.^ 

The fort was esteemed an acquisition of great impor- 
tance, as being the ordinary residence of M. PerroD, and 
the principal place of deposit for his military stores ; of 
which the quantity found by the English, probably because 
it was inconsiderable, is not specified, in any of the printed 
documents in which the value of the acquisition is pre- • 
tented to view. 

. The same day on which Alighur was taken, the Com- 
mander found it necessary to send a considerable detach- 
ment^ to join the officer left at Futty Ghur, charged with 
a convoy for the army. Five companies of sepoys, with 
one gun, under the command of Lieutenant^Colonel 
Coningham, left at Shekoabad, had been attacked on the 

• Seethe Oovenior-Gcneral's Notes, Ibid. p. 247 — and the Dispatch of the 
Commander, p. aw. 
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BOOK XT. 2nd of September, by a body of oavalry, oommanded by 

,oBAP. XII. a Frenchman of the name of Fleury. Though mxuk 

■ superior in force, the assailants were repulsed, but »■ 

1808. turned to the attack on the 4th, when the Engli^ capitis 

lated, their ammunition being nearly spent. Before the 

reinforcements sent by the General arrived^ the enemy 

crossed the Jumna, and disappeared. 

On the 5th of September, M. Perron addressed a letto 
to General Lake, which was received on the 7th. In thai 
letter Perron informed the British Commander, that he 
had resigned the service of Dowlut Rao Sindia, and re- 
quested permission to pass with his family, his effiact% 
and the officers of his suite, through the Company's domin- 
ions to Lucknow. The instructions of the Govemor- 
General, to purchase, if possible, the surrender of the 
military resources of Perron, have ahready been mentioned. 
We are informed by the Governor-General, that ''on the 
20th of August the Commander-in-Chief received a letter 
from General Perron, indicating a desire on the part of 
that officer, to effect an arrangement, which might predude 
the necessity of an actual contest between the British fonta, 
and those under the command of General Perron ^ We 
learn, on the same occasion, from the same high authorify, 
that some time previously Perron had applied for leave 
to pass through the Company's territories, as being about 
to resign the service of Sindiah ; and had, at the request 
of the Commander-in-Chief, sent to the English camp a 
confidential agent, with whom a discussion took place on 
the 29th of August. All that we further know is, that 
the agent departed without effecting any arrangemeni 
The Governor-General tells us, that " he evaded the pro- 
positions of the Commander-in-Chief, for the surrender 
of M. Perron." 1 Perron might have received a large sum 
of money, had he bargained for his own retirement, and 
transferred to the English any considerable portion of the 
military I'esources with which he was intrusted. Perron 
retired, without bargaining at all : and, although he had 
the greatest cause of resentment against his employeri 
without transferring to his enemies the smallest portion of 
the resources with which he was intrusted. 
The Governor-General informs us, that M. Perron stated 

1 Letter from Governor General in Council, 25th Sept. 1803. Ibid. p. 187. 
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two &ct8, wMch remarkably confirm what I have already BOOK VI. 
Aiggestedy with regard to the miserable foundation and chap. xh. 
feeble texture of all such power as his. ** M. Perron stated, ■ 

tiiat his reason for retiring proceeded from his having re- ^^'' 
Ceived intelligence that bis successor had been appointed ; 
ind was actually on his way to take possession of his new 
charge. M. Perron also observed, that the treachery and 
ingratitude of his European officers convinced him that 
jbrther resistance to the British arms was useless.** ' 

' €kneral Lake, who estimated, and knew that the Gb- 
temor-Qeneral estimated, highly the value of removing 
IL Perron, granted him, in a prompt and handsome man- 
ner, the indulgence which he requested ; and that General 
|nroceeded in consequence to Lucknow. 

On the same day on which General Lake received the 
letter of Perron, measures being completed for the posses- 
mon of Alighur, he began his march for Delhi. On the 
9t1i of September, he reached Secundra ; and during the 
next two days advanced about eighteen miles beyond 
Soorajepoor, when intelligence was received, that the army 
which had belonged to Perron, now commanded by ano- 
ther Frenchman of the name of Louis Bourquin, had 
erOBSed the Jumna from Delhi during the night, with a 
Tiew to meet and repel the British army. 

The troops, fatigued with eighteen miles of march, and 
the heat of the day, reached their ground of encampment 
(six miles from Delhi) about eleven o'clock, and had 
•earoely pitched their tents, when the outposts were at- 
tadced. The General, having reconnoitred, and found 
the enemy drawn up in order of battle, immediately 
ordered out the whole line. The position of the enemy 
was on a rising ground, with swamps on either flank ; their 
fronts where alone they could be attacked, was defended 
bj a numerous artillery and a line of intrenchments. The 
immber of the British troops amounted to about four 
thoaaand five hundred men. That of the enemy is stated 
st tiineteen thousand. The British infantry were ordered 
Id advance frx)m the right of battahons in open columns 
in companies ; and during this operation, the cavalry were 
commanded to precede. Advancing two miles in front, 
they were exposed for one hour to a severe cannonade 

> Goreznor'i-Oeneral's Notes. lUd. p. 348. 
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BOOK VI. before they were joined by the infantry ; the Coinniaiidei«* 
CHAP. XII. in-Chief had his horse shot under him ; and a oonsidenble 

• loss was sustained. As the infantry approached, the Gene- 

1808. fij ordered the cavalry to fail back, with a view both to 
cover the advance of the infEoitry, and if possible to draw 
the enemy forward from their intrenchments upon the 
plain. The enemy feU into the snare, believed the move- 
ment a retreat, and advanced, shouting, with the whole bl 
their guns. The British cavahy retired, with the utmort 
steadiness and order, tiU joined by the infantry, when they 
opened from the centre, and allowed the in&ntry to pan 
to the front. The whole were instantly formed, the infiuitry 
in one line, the cavalry in a second, about forty yards is 
the rear of the right wing. The enemy had halted, on 
perceiving the British infantry, and began a trem^oos 
fire of round, grape, and chain shot. The Gteoeral having 
placed hinyself on the line, the men advanced with steadi* 
ness, and without taking their muskets from their shoul- 
ders, till within a hundred paces of the enemy, who he* 
gan to pour upon them a shower of grape from the whole 
of their guns. Orders were given to chaj^ with bayoneta 
The line fired a volley and rushed on, with their ganank 
commander at their head, when the enemy gave way and 
fled in every direction. As soon as the troops halted 
after the cluu*ge, the General ordered the line to break into 
columns of companies, which permitted the cavalry to 
pass through the intervals with their galloper guns, and 
complete the victory. The enemy were pursued with 
slaughter to the banks of the Jumna. This battle, thou^ 
small in scale, and not very trying, from the resistance of 
the enemy, affords a high specimen both of the talents of 
the General, and the discipline and bravery of the men. 
The enemy left the whole of their artiUery, sixty-wj 
pieces of ordnance, with a great quantity of ammunition, 
and two tumbrils containing treasure, on the field. In 
men, their loss was estimated at three thousand : that of 
the English, in killed, wounded, and missing, was four 
himdred and eighty-five. After being seventeen hours 
under arms, the British army took up fresh groimd towards 
the river, and next morning encamped, opposite to tiie 
city of Delhi. As the enemy had evacuated both the dty 
and fort^ Shah Aulum sent a message^to express his desire 
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of placing himself under the protection of the victors. An BOOK VI. 
^xtrigue had been opened with him before, and means had chap. xii. 
been found tO" convey to him a letter from the (Governor- ^^^ 
General, promising to him, in case he should find the """"""* 
means, during the present crisis, ** of placing himself imder 
the protection of the British government, that every 
demonstration of respect and attention would be paid 
tpwards his Majesty, on the part of that government, and 
that an adequate provision would be made for the support 
q$ his Majesty, and of his family and household." To this 
secret commimication a secret answer was received by the 
Qommander-in-Chief on the 29th of August, ** expressing,*' 
Bays the Gk>vemor-Gteneral, "the anxious wish of his 
Majesty to avail himself of the protection of the British 
government.'* ^ On the 14th the British army began to 
eroBS the river. And on the same day, the General Bour- 
qoin, who commanded in the late action, and four other 
French officers, surrendered themselves prisoners to Gene- 
ral Lake. On the 16th he paid his visit to Shah Aulum. 
^Hie language of the Governor-General, on this occasion, is 
aomething more than pompous. "His Excellency, the 
Commander-in-Chief, had the honour to pay his first visit 
to his Majesty Shah Aulum on the 16th of September ; 
and to congratulate his Majesty on his emancipation from 
the coniSrol of a French faction who had so long oppressed 
and d^raded him. His Majesty was graciously pleased to 
direct his eldest son, and heir apparent, the Prince Mirza 
Akbar Shah, to conduct the Commander-in-Chief to his 
xoyal presence. The Prince was to have arrived at the 
Commander-in-Chiers tent at twelve o'clock ; but did not 
reach the British camp until half-past three o'clock, p. m. 
"By the time his Eoyal Highness had been received, re- 
mounted on his elephant, and the whole cavalcade formed, 
it was half-past four o'clock. The distance being five 
miles^ the Commander-in-Chief did not reach the palace at 
Delhi until sun-set. The crowd in the city was extra* 

.- B Letter flram Gov«mor.General in Conncil, to the Secret Committee, 12th 
ft April, 1804 ; Papers relating to the King or Mogul at Delhi, ordered to be 
]itlnted 13th March, 1805. See also the Message of the King, ibid. p. 9, 
iriiieh« 10 fur tnm expressing great anxtety of wish^ exhibits much distrust of 
tiie Enji^sh, complaining of their late conduct, and declaring an apprehension 
^ lest when th«y gain possession of the country they may prore forgetful of 
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BOOK YI. ordinary ; and it was with some difficulty that the csvat- 
OHAP. xu. cade could make its way to the palace. The courts of tlM 
■ palace were full of people ; anxious to witness the ddiTW- 

" ^^^' ance of their soyereign from a state of degradation and 
bondage. At length the Commander-in-Chief was ushered 
into the royal presence : and found the unfortunate and 
Tenerable Emperor ; oppressed by the accumulated cala- 
mities of old age, degraded authority, extreme porertj, 
and loss of sight ; seated under a small tattered canopf , 
the remnant of his royal state, with every external ap- 
pearance of the misery of his condition." * 

In another passage the Q^^emor-General speaks of thii 
event, as '^ delivering the unfortunate and aged Emperoi^ 
Shah Aulum, and the royal house of Timour, from miseiy, 
degradation, and bondage ; and rescuing his Imperial 1^ 
jesty, the Mogul, from the hands of a desperate band of 
French adventurers.'*' 

With regard to the Frendi officers, this is a language in 
the highest degree illiberal, if not unjust, and moreover, 
indecent. It was not they who degraded, if that was a 
crime, the house of Timour ; it is in evidence that they 
improved the condition of its surviving members ; it is 
not in evidence that they did not improve it as far as that 
improvement depended upon them. It is manifest, that 
certain forms of respect, and a less penurious supply of 
money, was all that could depend upon them. Of these 
there is no indication that the first were withheld. Of the 
second, the French had little to bestow. The revenues of 
Perron's government must, with great difficulty, have met 
its charges, and he departed at last with no more than the 
fortune of a private individual. Whatever he afforded to 
Shah Aulum beyond the allowance prescribed by Sindiah, 
he must have paid out of his own fortune. And had 
Shah Aulum been supported out of the pocket of any 
English gentleman, of the Governor-General himself 
though doubtless he would have dealt by him kindly, 
and even generously ; yet I may venture to affirm, that 
his " royal state," would not have exhibited great mag- 
nificence. 

Besides, who would not imagine, upon hearing this lan- 

• Papers relating to the Mahratta War, ut supra, p. 249 
s JPftpers, ut supra, p. 234. 
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guage of the EDglish ruler, that he was about to restore BOOK VL 
his ^ Imperial MiEgestj, Shah Aulum (whom his subjects chat. zii. 
irere so anxious to see delivered from a state of degrada- — ~ 
iioii and bondage,") to his lost authority ? to those terri- ^^^* 
tones, from which he had been extruded, only by successful 
luurpation and rebellion, territories, of which the pro- 
vinces held by the Company formed a material part ? or, 
if he was not to give him any of the usurped territories 
which had isM&a to the lot of the English, not even that 
tribute which they had stipulated to pay him, and which 
they had long withheld; tl^t at any rate he was to 
)[)e6tow upon him those territories, of which Sindiah had 
deprived him, and which the English had just retaken, or 
were about to retake ? Kot an atom of this. The EngUsh 
were to restore no territory. Even that which they were 
now taking from Sindiah, and of which by Sindiah the Em- 
peror had but lately been robbed, the English were to keep 
to themselves. The English, therefore, were to hold his 
''Imperial Majesty" still' degraded from all sovereign 
power: still in bondage, as much as ever. The very 
^lirords of the Governor-General are, that only so much 
" regard should be paid to the comfort and convenience of 
Ids Majesty and the royal family as was consistent with 
tlle^ due security of their persons," in other words, their 
,im]^risonment. Wherein then consisted the difiference of 
his tieatment ] In this alone, that he would ei\joy more 
of the comforts which in a state of imprisonment money 
oan bestow, and was secure from personal violence. 

The lofby description afforded us by the British ruler, 
goes on in the following words ; " It is impossible to 
describe the impression which General Lake's conduct on 
this interesting occasion has made on the minds of the 
inhabitants of Delhi, and of all the Mussulmans who have 
had an opportunity of being made acquainted with the 
oocurrences of the 16th of September, 1803. In the meta- 
phorical language of Asia, the native news-writers who 
describe this extraordinary scene, have declared that his 
Majesty Shah Aulum recovered his sight from excess of 
joy. » In addition to many other marks of royal favour 
and condescension, the Emperor was graciously pleased to 

1 Tbey probably said loineUUng not lew extraTagant, when be passed into 
the hands of Sindiah. 
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BOOK VI. confer on Qeneral Lake the second tiUe in the Empire^ 

cnAP. zu* Summm u dawtOf oMhgar ul wnulk. Khan dowran Khtm, 

OenercU Qerarii Lake bakadur, futteh Jung: The swoid of 

1808. ^Yie states the hero of the land, the lord of the age, and the 

victorious in war." » 

Though mention is made of the surrender of no man 
than one other French officer, named Dodemeque ;* the 
letter to the Secret Conmiitteey dated the 31st of Octobei^ 
sajs, ^ The Govemor-Oeneral in (Council has the satisfiMV 
tion to inform your Honourable Committee, that no Fre&di 
officers of any consideration now remain in the service of 
the confederated Mahratta chieftains." ' This, then, was 
a danger, of which, whatever else may justly be said of iif 
there was little difficulty in getting rid. 

Appointing Lieutenant-Colonel Ochterlony to hold the 
chief command at Delhi, and leaving a garrison of one 
battalion and four companies of native infantry, with a 
corps of Mewatties, newly raised under the command of 
Englishmen who had quitted the service of Sindiah at the 
beginning of the war, the Commander-in-Chief began his 
march to Agra on the 24th of September, and arrived at 
Muttra on the 2nd of October, where he was joined by 
the troops from Futtyghur. On the 4th he arrived at 
Agra ; and immediately summoned the garrison, but no 
answer was returned. He received information, that con- 
siderable confusion prevailed within the fort, where all the 
European officers were placed under confinement. 

Finding that approaches could not be made, unless 
seven battalions were dislodged of the enemy's regolar 
infantry, who, with several guns, were encamped withoat 
the fort, and occupied the town of Agra, together with 
the principal mosque, and some adjacent ravines. General 
Lake gave directions for attacking the town and the 

1 How often, in looking narrowly into the conduct of public aflUn, hastlie 
IHend of humanity occasion to lament the low state in which polUical menh 
ity remains 1 its deplorable state compared even with private morality ! How 
many men would disdain the practice of hypocrisy in private, who, in pnUie 
life, regard it, even in its grossest shape, as far £rom importing the same tMM< 
ness of mind. Notes, ut supra, p. 249. 

3 It is scarcely worth malcing any remark on this statement, except to iheir 
its spirit. The same sentenoe that mentions M. Dodemeque's (Dndenutigael) 
surrender, adds, he was accompanied by a French ofBcer in Sindiah's senrioe: 
our author should therefore have admitted that there were «t least 'twr 
Frenchmen in the Mahratta army. Despatches, iii. 496. — W. 

3 Motes, nt supra, p. 203. 
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tavines on the 10th, hotii at the same time, the one with BOOK VI. 
a brigade^ the other with three battalions of sepoys. The cbap. zxi. 
attack succeeded in both places, though not without a — — "" 
seyere conflict; and the troops engaged in the ravines, ^^^ 
being carried bj their ardour to quit them, and gain the 
glads, for the purpose of seizing the enemy's guns, were 
exposed to a heavy fire of grape and matchlocks irom the 
fort^ and suffered proportionally both in officers and men. 
Another occurrence was, that the defeated battalions 
agreed afterwards to transfer their services to the British 
^oommander, and marched into his camp, to the number of 
^00 men, on the 13th of October. 

On that day the garrison desired a parley ; but while a 
&itish officer, sent into the fort, was endeavouring to 
remove their objections to the terms of capitulation, they 
recommenced firing, and would admit of no further inter- 
course. The breaching batteries, however, having opened 
on the morning of the 17th, and threatening a speedy 
catastrophe, they capitulated in the evening, on terms of 
fnfety to their persons and private property. * 

A force, composed of fifteen regular battalions, sent 
north by Sindiah at the commencement of the campaign, 
and of two battalions which had joined them from Delhi, 
after the battle of the 11th of September, still remained. 
They had occupied a position about thirty miles in the 
rear of the British army, during the siege of Agra, but 
without attempting interruption. And they were under- 
stood to have in view a march upon Delhi, with the hope 
of recoveriDg that important post. In quest of this 
enemy, the British army moved from Agra on the 27th of 
October. Betarded by the heaviness of the rain, they 
kft the heavy guns and baggage at Futtypore, and on the 
90th and 31st, marching twenty miles each day, they 
encamped on the 31st, a short distance from the ground 
which the enemy had quitted in the morning. The 
Qeneral conceived the design of overtakiog them with the 
cavalry, and giving them, by a slight engagement, inter- 
niption till the arrival of the infantry. Marching from 
IS o'clock on the night of the 31st, till simrise the next 
Bioming, a distance of twenty-five miles, he came up with 
the enemy, retreating as he imagined, and in confusion. 

> Note«, nt supra, p. S51. 
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BOOK TI. Eager not to permit their retreat to the hills, and to 
c«L^. xu. secure their guns, he resolved, as he himself expresses it^ 
* ''to try the e£fect of an attack upon tiiem with ths 

1808, cavalry alone." 

The advance oi the cavalry was slow, the road havinf^ 
been rendered difficult by the water oi a reservoir, ths em- 
bankment of which the enemy had cut. The British 
General, having commanded the advanced guard and fiist 
brigade, led by Colonel Yandeleur, to march upon tiie 
pointy where ^e enemy, who had fc»r some time beeft 
covered by the clouds of dust, had been observed k 
motion, directed the renjainder of the cavalry to attad^ iat 
succession as soon as they could form and come up. When 
they advanced sufficiently near to perceive the eaoiemj, 
they found them occupying an advantageous positioD,wit]L 
their right upon a rivulet which the British had imme- 
diately passed, their left on the village of Laswaree^ and 
their whole front amply provided with artillery. The point 
to which the advanced guard and first brigade were di» 
rected, was found to be the left of the enemy's new posi- 
tion, which, without hesitation, they attacked. They forced 
the line, and penetrated into the village, Colonel Yandelear 
having lallen in the chaise ; but they were exposed to so 
galling a fire of cannon and musquetry, that it was impos- 
sible to form the squadrons for a second attack, and the 
General was obliged to draw them offi They left for want 
of draught cattle, the guns of the enemj which had fiBlleii 
into their haods ; and the other brigades retired from the 
fire to which they found themselves exposed, without being 
able to discover the enemy, though they fell in with and. 
carried away a few of their guns. The British infuitiy, 
which had left their former ground at three in the morn- 
ing, arrived on the banks of the rivulet about eleven. 
After so long a march, some time for refreshment was in- 
dispensably required During this interval a proposal was 
received from the enemy, offering on certain conditions to 
surrender their guns. The General, eager to stop the effo' 
sion of blood, offered immediately to comply with their 
terms, and allowed them an hour to come to a final deter- 
mination. In the meantime, the disposition was made for 
battle. The whole of the infantry was formed on the left, 
with a view to attack, the right flank of the enemy, which, 
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since the morning had been thrown back to some distance, BOOK YI. 
leaving an interval to the rivulet. The British infantry chap. zu. 
fonned in two columns, the first destined to turn the 



light flank of the enemy, and assaidt the village of Mohaul- ^^^ 
poor, the second, to support the first. The cavalry was 
formed into three brigades, of which one was to support 
ihe infantry in the attack of the enemy's right, another 
was detached to the right of the British army, to watch 
the enemy's lefti avail itself of any confusion, and attack 
tham in their retreat ; the third composed the reserve, and 
was formed in the space between the preceding two. The 
enemy were drawn up in two lines, which had the village 
of Mohaulpoor between them on the left, and extended 
beyond it on the right. 

\ The time for parley being expired, the British infantry 
moved along the bank of the rivulet, through high grass 
sad broken ground, which afforded cover. The enemy, as 
soon as the movements of the British columns to turn 
their flank became visible, threw back their right, forming 
an acute angle in front with their former position, and ren- 
dering it impossible to turn their flanks. As soon as the 
British columns became exposed to the enemy's cannon, 
the field-pieces which they had been able to bring up, and 
tiie galloper guns attached to the cavalry, formed into four 
batteries, began also to fire. The cannonade on both sides 
was very spirited and severe. The King's 76th regiment, 
which headed the attack, and had often signalized its dis- 
cdpline and courage in India, had arrived, together with a 
bi^talion and five companies of native troops, within one 
hundred paces of the enemy, while the remainder of the 
column, impeded in its advance, was still at some distance 
behind. This advanced party were exposed to the enemy's 
fine ; and the men were falling very feist. Thus situated, 
the Greneral thought it better to advance with them to the 
attack, than wait till the remainder of the column should 
be able to form. As soon as they amved within reach of 
the enemy's canister shot, a tremendous fire was opened 
upon them ; and their loss was exceedingly severe. The 
cegolarity of their advance being disturbed by the severity 
of the cannonade, the enemy's cavalry were encouraged to 
oharge. The steadiness, however, of 'Hhis handful of 
heroei^" as they are justly denominated by their grateful. 
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BOOK YI. commander, enabled them to repulse the assailantB intlt 
CHAP. zii. their fire. They rallied, however, at a little distance, and 
■ resumed a menacing posture ; when the Qeneral ordered 

1808. g]2 attack by the British cavaJry. It was performed, with' 
great gallantry and success, by the 29th r^ment of dn* 
goons, whose commander. Major Griffiths, was killed by a 
cannon-shot immediately before the chai*ge. The infantiy/ 
at the same time, advanced upon the enem3r'8 line, whidi' 
they broke and routed. The remainder of the first ocdomn 
of British in&ntry arrived just in time to join in tlw 
attack of the enemy's second line, of which the right had 
been thrown back in the same proportion as that of th» 
first. Major-General \%are, who commanded the ri^' 
wing of the British army, fell about the same time by a^ 
cannonHshot. After a good resistance, and losing all their 
guns, the enemy were driven back towards a small mosqiie' 
in the rear of the village, when the three brigades of Bri' 
tish cavalry, advancing upon them from their diffn^ent 
positions, chai^ged them with great execution. A coIuidd 
of the enemy on the left attempted to go off in good order 
with a part of the baggage : but were turned by the bri'. 
gade of horse which had been detached to the ri^t of the* 
British army, and shared the same fate with the rest dt 
their companions. About two thousand of the enemy, 
seeing it impossible to escape, threw down their arms, ana 
surrendered themselves prisoners, with the baggage and 
everything belonging to their camp. 

This battle appears to have been gained principal^ by 
the admirable discipline and bravery of the 76th regiment 
Of the commander, the gallantry was probably more re- 
markable than the generalship. He was frustrated in 
two of his plans ; in his attack with the cavalry in the 
morning, and in turning the flank of the enemy in the 
afternoon; and the victory was gained at last by mere 
dint of hard fighting, to which the general himself set 8 
conspicuous example. He led the charge of the cavalry in 
the morning ; and at the head of the 76th regiment (whidi 
he allowed to come up too soon) conducted in person every 
operation of the day. Two horses were shot under him ; 
and his son, acting as his aide-de-camp, was wounded by' 
his side, in circumstances resembling those of poetic dis- 
tress. The son had but just persuaded the &ther to mount - 
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kiB hoKBe, after one of his own had fallen under him, BOOK VI. 
pierced by several shots, when he himself was struck chap, xil 
with a ball ; and at that instant the father was obliged ■ 

to lead on tiie troops, leaving his wounded son upon the 1^^« 
fiakL 

With seventeen battalions of infantry, the enemy are 
sappooed to have brought into the action more than four 
thousand horse. Their guns, in number seventy-two, being 
aU taken, were more precisely known. The English loss 
amounted to 172 men killed, 652 wounded. Three months 
only had elapsed since General Lake crossed the Mah- 
latta frontier; and not only the whole of that army 
which the Gk>vemor-Gteneral had treated as an object of 
■0 much apprehension, was destroyed, but the whole 
of that extensive territory in the region of the Junma, 
vhioh the predecessor of Dowlut Rao had so laboriously 
added to hiis dominions, was placed in the hands of the 
SngiiBh.1 

> Notes, nt mprft, p. 951 to S54, S88.— M . 

Attbongb tbe aoconnt given of the battle of Laswari, in the official despatches, 
k repeated verbally in tiie Notes on the Mahratta War, and Major Thorn's 
Msmoir of the War in India, tiiere is some indistinctness in the earlv part of 
Ike narrative, and it is left ;doubtfal by the Dispatch whether the ifahratta 

ny waa attacked bv the cavalry before its change of iwsition; There can be 

> doubt, however, that it was so attaclied, but without effect, as the new po- 
aa taken up without any serious opposition, by noon. Tlie charge then 

by tbe adnmce and flrat brigade was evidently a feulnre also ; although 
tbey bit^ through tiie first line, it would seem, that they made no impression 
OB tbe nooad, and were exposed to bo heavy a fire that it was impossible to 
fonn the aqnadrona for a second attack, and the enemy kept their ground. The 
■trtement that the other brigades were unable to discover the enemy, although 
Ihflgr ftU in with and carried away a few of their guns, is somewhat incongru- 
ou, and ia incorrect The third brigade was ordered to turn the right flank 
Of ttie enemy, and foiled not to discover and to feel them, although their guns, 
balaa concealed by a high grass Jungle, became perceptible only when a tre- 
muMOOB shower of grape and double-headed shot poured upon the advancing 
•fiiadnms. The cavalry, however, it is said, broke through the line, although 
tbe guns were chained together, and charged backwards and forwards three 
ttDMa. Here, again, is some want of precision, as it is added that their bat- 
tdiOBs, which were drawn up behind a deep intrenchment, kept up a galling 
ire with mmquetry, which did great execution. Their line, therefore, was not 
trcken, although it might have been penetrated by the cavalry, who suffered 
■eat eeverely in these f^ruitless displays of headstrong valour. It is undeni- 
dde, tberefiHre, that until the infkntry came into action, the Mahrattas had the 
belt of tiie day ; and after they were attacked by the whole firitish force, they 
natai^aSDed a stout resistance, and inflicted terrible destruction vipon thehr 
■nailants. It is justly remarked by Mi^or Thorn, that throughout the war, 
efcry conflict gave evidence of the improvement made by the natives in mili- 
taiy knowledge, through their connexion with the French. On the present 
oeoMkm the effoct of their influence and instruction was ftilly ex])erienced in 
theorgiHiization of the army of Sindiah, which evhiced all the characteristics 
of European arrangement and discipline. It is worthy of remark, too, that 
tbiici dlsdpUned battalions were in the battle of Laswari left to themselves. It 
ii donbUbl If tbtj bad any European ofBcen with them ; certainly they had 
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BOOK YI. Daring the time of these exploits, the great cdvisian of 
CHAP. zu. the EngUsh army in the south had been employed in the 
■ following manner. The strong fortress of Ahmednnggar, 

}^^' held by Sindiah, with its adjoining territory, was the object 
of the first operations of Qeneral Wellesley. He moved 
from his camp at Walkee on the 8th of August, and, arri- 
ying at Ahmednuggur, took the pettah by escalade, on the 
same day. The English had thirty-three men killed, and 
eleven wounded They opened a battery against the fart 
on the 10th ; and on the 1 1th the EJelledar or GoyernoF 
offered to negotiate ; and on the 12th evacuated the fori^ 
on condition of safety to the persons an^ private pro* 
perty of the garrison. This acquisition was of some im- 
portance ; one of the strongest fortresses in India, m 
good repair, on the frontier of the Nizam, covering Poo* 
nah, and a point of support to the future operatkn in 
advance.* 

In taking possession of the districts of 6,34^000 rupees 
estimated revenue, dependent on Ahmednuggur, and 
making arrangements for the security of the fort, the 
General was occupied for several days, and crossed the 
Godavery only on the 24th. On the same day, Sindiah, 
and the Kajah of Berar, having ascended the Adjuntee 
Ghaut, entered the territory of the Nizam with a laige 
body of horse. On the 29th, General Wellesley arrived at 
Aurungabad, between which place, and the corps under 
Colonel Stephenson, who had moved to the eastward 
toward the Badowly Ghaut, the enemy had passed, and 
had reached Jalnapoor, about forty miles east from Aurun- 
gabad.2 The enemy continued their march in a south-east 
direction, with a view, as was reported, to cross the Goda- 
very, and march upon Hyderabad. To intercept them in 
this intention, General Wellesley regained the river, and 
moved eastward along its northern bank. The enemy, 
however, soon altered their course, and proceeded to the 
north of Julnapoor. Colonel Stephenson returned from 
the eastward on the 1st of September, and on the Snd 

none of character. The cavalry, too, although it hat been aflBrmed tiiat ft* 
Mahratta chiefs should have looked to that as their national and only dfectlve 
force, gave no support to the infantry in this engagement. Tbom's Meaoir 
of the Campaign in Hindustan, 219.— W. 

1 Notes, ut supra, p. 2^9, 266.— M. Wellington De^atchet, L S99L— W. 

3 Wellington Despatches, L 344.— W. 
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ttfctacked and carried the fort of Julnapoor.* After this, BOOK VI. 
he made several attempts to bring the enemy to action, chap. hi. 

and actually surprised their camp on the night of the 9th 

of September. They continued their northern movement ^^^» 
toward the Adjuntee pass, near which they were joined by 
a detachment, it is said, of sixteen battalions of Sindiah*B 
regular in&ntry, commanded by two Frenchmen.* On the 
Slaty the divisions of the British army were so near, that 
the two commanders had a conference, and concerted a 
plan for attacking the enemy jointly on the morning of 
the 24th. Colonel Stephenson marched by a western 
route, G(eneral Wellesley by the eastern, round the hills 
between Budniqpore and Jalna. On the 23rd, Qeneral Wel- 
lesley received intelligence that Sindiah and the Raja had 
moved off with their cavalry in the morning; but that 
the infantry, about to follow, were still in camp at the dis- 
tance of about six miles. 

This intelligence, from which the Qeneral inferred the 
intention of the enemy to escape, made him resolve to 
attack them, without waiting till the following morning 
for Colonel Stephenson. He found the whole combined 
army near the village of Assye, encamped on the bank of 
the Kailna river. His road brought him first in front of 
their right; but as it was composed almost entirely of 
oavalry, and the defeat of the infantry was most likely to 
be effectual, he resolved to attack the left. Marching 
lound, he crossed the River Kailna, at a ford beyond the 
•nemy's left fiank ; and formed the infantry in two lines, 
and the Irtish cavalry as a reserve in a third ; leaving 
the Mahratta and Mysore cavalry on the other side of the 
S^ailna, to hold in check a large body of the enemy's 
eavalry, which had followed the British army from the 
zi^t of their own position. As soon as the enemy per- 
ceived the intention of the British general to attack their 
laft^ tbey changed the position of their infantry and guns. 
Another stream, called the Juah, of nearly the same size 
with the E^ailna, flowed in a parallel direction : at a small 
distance beyond it, the enemy formed a line, having its 
on the Kailna, and its left on the Juah. This line 



1 Wenington Despatches, 856. 
' * They were joined by the brigades of Col. Pohlman, M. Dapont, and Be- 
fmn Siniuroo. lUd. 386.— W. 
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BOOK YI. and that of the British anny faced one another ; bat the 
cuAF. xu. enemy formed a second line on the left of their position, 
— nearly at right angles to their first, extending to the rear 
1808* along the banks of the Juah. The fire of the enemy's 
guns performed dreadful execution, as the British army 
advanced. The British artillery had opened npon tlui 
enemy at the distance of 400 ystrds ; but the number of 
men and bullocks that were diisabled soon rendered it im- 
possible to bring on the guns ; and as they were found to 
produce litle efifect, the General resolved to advance with- 
out them. The right of the British line was so thinned 
by the cannon of the enemy*s left^ that a body (tf their 
cavalry was encouraged to charge it. A body of the Bn* 
tish cavalry, however, were prepared to intercept them, 
and they were repelled with slaughter. The steady advance 
of the British troops at last overawed the enemy, and they 
gave way in every direction. The cavalry then broke in, 
and charged them with the greatest effect. The enemy 
fled, but the force of the English was too small to render 
the victory decisive. Some of the enemy's corps went off 
in good order ; and Lieutenant- Colonel Maxwell was killed, 
in charging with the British cavalry a body of in&ntryi 
who had again formed, but soon resumed their retreat 
Many also of the enemy's guns, which had been left in the 
rear by the British line as they advanced, were, by a prao* 
tice common in the native armies of India, turned upon 
the Bntish by individuals who had thrown themselves as 
dead upon the ground. The General thought it necessary 
to take a regiment of European infantry, and one of native 
cavalry, and proceed in person to stop this fire, which for 
some time was very severe. His horse in this operation 
was shot imder him. The enemy's cavalry, which had been 
hovering about during the action, continued for some time 
near the British line. But at last, the whole of the enemy 
went off, leaving ninety-eight pieces of cannon, and seven 
standards, in the hands of the English, with 1200 men, it 
is said, dead on the field. 

It required no ordinary exertion of discipline and ooo^ 
rage in the men, to advance with so much steadiness under 
the carnage of such a fire. The personal courage, too^ was 
abundantly displayed, of the General who led them on. 
And unless in as far as the wisdom may be questionady 
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firsts of sacrifioing so great a number of men for the only BOOK VI. 
object which could be attained bj it ; next^ of not waiting chap. xii. 

for the arrival of Stephenson, when the victory would have 

been attended with much greater, perhaps with decisive ^^^* 
•fifects, the conduct of the action, it is probable, possessed 
all the merit of which the nature of the case allowed. Of 
the British army, 428 were killed, 1138 were wounded. Aa 
ihe whole are said to have consisted of only 4500 men, 
between one third and one half of the whole army were 
either killed or wounded. This was paying very dear for 
90 indecisive an affair.* 

Colonel Stephenson, though his march had been re- 
tarded by some unexpected impediment, arrived on the 
24th ; and was immediately sent after the enemy, whom 

' Notes, nt supra, p. 830, &c. and 280.— M. Despatches, i. 336. 
' Sir Thomas Monro thus expresses the opmion upon the battle of Assye that 
VM very generally entertained in India : — "If there was anything wrong at 
^Mye it was in giving battle; but in the conduct of the action everything was 
light. General Wellesley gave every part of his army its full share, left no 
ftart of it unemployed ; but supported, sometimes with cavalry, sometimes 
vlth infiuitry, every ix)int that was pressed, at the moment that it was most 
Beeessary. Life, i. 354. The letter, in which this occurs, is dated February, 
lt04 ; his opinion had not been chan^^ed, therefore, by the letter of General 
Welledey to him of the 1st Nov., 1803, in answer to his objection to the 
«etion, uiat Col. Stevenson had been detached. General Wellesley, in this 
letter, and in his own remarks on the action, published in his despatches, i. 
9S9, shows that the separate march of his corps and Col. Stevenson's was una- 
Toldable, but that it was so arranged as to have brought them to the point, 
irtiere, according to their intelligence, the enemy was to be found, at the same 
tbne. Owing to a misapprehension of the intelligence, by which the name of 
ft district was confounded witli that of a village in it, and the consequent con- 
elusion that they were in the village of Bokerdur, instead of the village of 
Aa^e, in the district of Bokerdur, (General Wellesley came upon their left 
viug at the latter village, six miles nearer than the former. Here he learned 
tbat they were retreating. He conceived it dangerous to ascertain this by a 
tMonnoissance of ]wrt of his force, and to have reconnoitred them with the 
vbole, and tiien attempted to retire, would have been difficult, if not impos- 
dble, in the face of their numerous cavalry ; he, therefore, witti the prompti- 
tude of a resolute Judgment, determined to make it a battle. That the loss 
Tas 80 severe was in part attributable to the officer who led the picquets on the 
right, and was followed by the 79th direct upon the village of Assye, instead 
Of keeping out of the range of the shot, as he was directed, the British com- 
mander having determine to manoeuvre by his left. The corps on the right 
iute then separated from the left by a large break, and were not only exposed 
to a terrible cannonade from Assye, but were charged by the enemy's cavalry ; 
to repel this charge the British cavalry were brought into action sooner than 
VM intended. It was thus brought into the cannonade ; horses and men were 
loat ; it duursced among broken infantry, and separated ; the unity of the body 
was destroyed, and it was no longer possible to use it as had been planned, 
wben it was placed in the third line to pursue and cut up the defeated and 
iKolwn enemy. From this vindication of his measures it is clear that the 
getion could not have been avoided without mischief, and that the cost of its 
inrduMe might have been less but for one of those chances which, according 
tp the historian of the Duke of Wellington's Peninsuhir campaigns —and we 
cannot wish for better authority — so frequently influence the fate of bat- 
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BOOK VI. the state of the troops mider Gtoneral WfUML&f nh- 
CHAP. zii. dered him unable to pur8u& The enemy had been so 
■ little broken or dispersed by their defeat^ that they hid 
1808. little to dread, from the pursuit of Colonel Stephenson; 
and proceeded westward, along the bank of the Ti^tee, a» 
if they meditated a descent upon Poonah by a march to Hsof 
southward through the Caserbary Qhaut. Gbneral Wei- 
lesley imagined that this was a demonstration to jaeveiA 
a northern movement of the British troops against the 
city of Boorhanpore, the fortress of Asseerghur, and tlM 
rest of Sindiah's places in Candesh. But that Qeneni 
deemed himself sufficiently strong, both to fvoceed 
against the places in question, and to watch the move* 
meuts of the enemy towards the south. Bemaining with 
his own army to the southward, he sent his commands to 
Stephenson, who had descended the Adjuntee Ghaat^ in 
pursuit of the enemy, to continue his march to the north- 
ward, and attack Boorhanpore and Asseerghur. As soon 
as the plan of the British General came to the knowledge 
of the enemy, the Baja of Berar and Sindiah separated 
their armies, the former marching towards Chandore, the 
latter making a movement to the northward, for the pur- 
pose of yielding protection to his threatened possesions. 
General Wellesley followed to the north, and descended 
the Adjuntee Ghaut on the 19th of October ; Sindiah, 
upon this, instead of continuing his movement to the 
north, gave it an easterly direction through the valley 
formed by the Taptee and Poorna rivers ; while the Baja 
of Berar passed through the hills which formed the 
boundary of Candesh, and moved towards the Oodaveiy. 
This seemed to require again the presence of General 
Wellesley in the south, who accordingly ascended the 
Adjuntee Ghaut on the 25th of October, and, continuing 
his march to the southward, passed Aurungabad on the 
29th. 

In the mean time Colonel Stephenson had easily ao- 
complished the service upon which he had been detached* 
The city of Boorhanpore was evacuated on his approach; 
and was entered by the British troops on the 15th ot 
October. On the 17th he marched upon Asseerghur, the 
importance of which, in the estimation of the people <^ 
India, may be conjectured from a name by which it 
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distingaished, the Eej of the Deccan. On the 18th BOOK VL 
Colonel Stephenson attacked the pettah, and of course chap. zii. 
with success. On the 20th the batteries were opened — — 
against the fort, and within an hour the garrison offered 1^^ 
to accept the conditions which the British commander 
had proposed on summoning the place. In this manner 
the fortress was placed in the hands of the English on the 
Slst^ and with it the whole of Sindiah's dominions in the 
Deccan. The operations of the army were now turned 
against Berar. Colonel Stephenson began an easterly 
movement towards Sindiah ; and received the commands 
of the General to prosecute his march as far as Gawilghur, 
and lay siege to that, the principal fortress belonging to 
the Kaja of Berar.^ 

In the first week of November, Jeswunt Rao Gorparah, 
and another person of inferior rank, arrived in the British 
camp, commissioned, they said, by Sindiah, to treat with 
General Wellesley on the subject of peace. As soon after 
the battle of Assye as the 8th of October, the British 
General had received a letter from one of Sindiah*s mi- 
nisters, requesting that he would send to the enemy's 
camp, one of the British, and one of the Nizam's officers, 
to settle the terms of a peace.* With this request the 
General deemed it, on two accounts, inexpedient to 
comply ; first, because the letter bore no stamp of the 
authority of Sindiah, who might afterwards disavow it ; 
next, because a British officer in the camp of the enemy, 
and the appearance, on the part of the British, of being 
petitioners for peace, would reanimate the dejected minds 
of the enemy's troops. But he expressed his readiness 
honourably to receive any person whom the confederate 
chiefs might, for that purpose depute, to the British 
camp. Several subsequent proposals had been submitted 
to him, but all, through channels, which the principal 
might have disavowed. Even Gorparah, and his com- 
panion, when requested, at their first conference with Ge- 
neral Wellesley, to exhibit their credentials, had none to 
produce. Though liable to be dismissed with disgrace, 

1 General Wellesley's Despatch, Papers relating to East India Affairs, 
(nrlnted June, 1806,) No. 24, p. 82.~M. Wellington Despatches, i. 468.— W. 

* The proposal was not from one of Sindiah's ministers but from fialloojee 
Kooodiir, the Peshwa's most confidential agent, who, notwithstanding the war, 
Amtlnned in Sindiah's camp. For General Wellesley's reply to his letter, see 
WaUington Despatches, L 426.— W. 
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BOOK YL they welre told by the British Qeneral, that they mi^t 
CHAP. XII. remain in the oamp^ tiU they had time to receive from 
' their master those powers which were necessary to enable 

1808. them to treaty and those documents to sabstantiate their 
powers^ without which they ought not to have been sent 
In the meantime a letter arrived from Sindiah, declaring 
his intention to send another commissioner, and disavow- 
ing Qorparah and his companion. Qeneral Wellesleyj who 
believed, in this case, that the master was the impostor, 
not the servants^ sent for the imhappy men, and made 
them acquainted with the dangerous situation in whicb 
they were placed. They convinced him, that, on their 
part, there was no fiction, and gratefully received his as* 
surance that he would not render them the victims of the 
duplicity of their master. In the mean time, (jk>rpanLh*8 
application for powers, and his account of his reception 
by the !foitish Qeneral, had been received by ^ndiah, and 
determined that unsteady chief to send him the requisite 
powers. They arrived in the British camp a few hoon 
after the conference on the disavowal had tfi^en place, hot 
were still defective in one essential point ; ' for amendment 
in respect to which, the Qeneral advised Qorparah andhk 
colleague again to apply. In the mean time, he solicited 
an armistice, and that for both confederates. This, as no 
ambassador, or expression of a desire for peace, had yet 
arrived from the Raja of Berar, and as it was impolitic to 
allow the hostile princes to negotiate in common, Wel- 
lesley positively refused, in regard to the other chieftain ; 
but granted to Sindiah for the troops in the Deccan. It 
was dated on the 23rd of November ; requiring, that Sin- 
diah should take up a position agreed upon, and not ap- 
proach the British camp nearer than a distance of twenty 
coss. Calculating upon the division of the confederates ; 
finding that the Baja of Berar was proceeding towards hia 
own territories, that the number of troops he had with 
him was small, and diminishing every day ; ceasing, in 
consequence, to have any apprehension for the territories 
of the Nizam, Wellesley descended the Qhaut by Rajoora, 

1 They were essentiallj defective, as they did not enable the enroys to cede 
any portion of the territory as compensation to the British Government and 
the allies, which was required as the basis of the pacification. Mahr. Utot.fX 
261. See also Wellington Despatches, i. 495, 514, 5tS.— W. 
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with a riew to support, and cover the operations of Ste- BOOK VI. 
phenson against the fort of Gawilghur. The principal ohap. zii. 
part of the army of the Raja of Berar was encamped — 
under the command of his brother, Munno Bappoo, not 1808. 
far from Elichpoor ; and the cavalry of Sindiah, who had 
not yet ratified the armistice, was encamped at about four 
miles' distance. Colonel Stephenson had advanced as far 
as Hattee Anderah, on the 28th of November ; when, 
being apprized of the situation of the enemy, and the ap- 
proach of General Wellesley, he prudently halted, to 
enable both armies to co-operate in the attack. They 
joined, on the 29th, at a place within sight of the enemy's 
camp. Upon the approach of the British, the enemy re- 
tired ; and as the troops had performed a very long march 
on a very hot day, the General had no intention of pur- 
suit. Bodies of horse were in a little time observed in 
fix>nt. And, on pushing forward the piquets for taking up 
the ground of encampment, the enemy were distinctly 
perceived, drawn up regularly on the plains of Argaum. 
Late as was the period of the day, the General resolved 
to attack. The distance was about six miles. The British 
army advanced in a direction nearly parallel to that of the 
enemy's line, in one column, led by the British cavalry, 
and covered on the left and rear by the cavalry of Hy- 
dezBbad and Mysore. The enemy's line extended above 
five miles. Sindiah's part of the force, consisting of one 
very heavy body of cavalry, was on the right, having some 
Pindarees and other light troops on their outward flank. 
The village of Argaum, with its extensive enclosures and 
gardens, was in the rear of the enemy's line ; in its front 
was a plain, cut by a number of water-courses. The 
British army was formed in two lines ; the infantry in the 
first, the cavalry in the second ; the British, to support 
the right, the Mogul and Mysore, the left. The British 
line was not formed exactly parallel to that of the enemy, 
bat with the right a little advanced, to press upon the 
enemy's left. Some time was spent in forming the order 
of battle, because part of the infantry which led the 
column got into some confusion.^ As soon as the line was 

1 Thrae ragimenti of natiye infuitiy, which had behaved admirably at 
Aiqpe, were panic^stra^, broke, and were mnning off, when the cannonade 
commenced; General Wellesley was ludiUy at hand, and was able to rally 
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BOOK VI. formed, the whole adyanoed in the greatest order. Two 

CHAP. XII, regiments on the right were attacked by a large body of 

, Persians, as was supposed, whom they destroyed; « 

1808. battalion also on the left received and repulsed a charge 

of Sindiah's cavalry. As the British line advanced, tbe 

enemy retired in disorder, leaving thirty-ei^t pieces of 

cannon, with their ammunition, in the hands of the as* 

sailants. The cavalry continued their pursuit by mooii* 

light ; but night rendered it impossible to derive many 

advantages from the victory. The British loss, in this 

battle, if battle it may be called, was trifling ; total in 

killed, woimded, and missing, 346.^ 

After the battle of Argaum, the General resolved to lose 
no time in commencing the siege of Gawilghur. He ap- 
rived at Elichpoor on the 6th of December, where he 
endeavoured to collect information for the attack. Qawil-* 
ghur stands upon a lofty point of a ridge of mountains 
between the sources of the rivers Pooma and Taptee. It 
consisted of two forts ; the inner, fronting to the south 
where the rock is most precipitous ; and the outer, covering 
the former, toward the north-west and north. Upon 
deliberation, it appeared advisable to make the principal 
attack upon the northern side. To this service the corps 
of Colonel Stephenson was destined, having been equipped 
for that purpose at Asseerghur. On the 7th, both divi- 
sions of the army marched from Elichpoor ; that under 
Colonel Stephenson, by a road of about thirty miles in 
length, through the mountains, the road which led most 
directly to the point of attack ; that under General Wel- 
lesley, with all the cavalry, in a different direction, with a 
view to cover, and if possible assist them, by other attacks 
on the south and the west. The march of Colonel Ste- 
phenson, through the mountains, was attended with almost 
insuperable difficulties. The heavy ordnance, and stores, 
were dragged by hand, over mountains, and through 
ravines, for nearly the whole distance, by roads which it 



them and restore the day. He adds, ** If I had not been there, I am convinced 
we should have lost the day. As it was, so much time elapsed before thegr' 
could be formed again, that there was not daylight sufBcient for effecting m 
that might have been performed." Letter to Major Shawe. Despatches. L 
633.— W. ^^ 

I Lieut. Gov.-Gen. in Council to the Secret Committee, dated SAth Dec 1809^ 
ibid. p. 297; also Calcutta Gazettes, ibid. p. 290— 295.— M. Despatches, L 
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had been previously necessary for the troops to make. BOOK YL 
On the 12th, Colonel Stephenson reached his ground, and chap. xii. 
at night erected two batteries in front of the north face ^— — 
of the fort. On the same night the troops of General ^^'^• 
WeUesley constructed a battery on the mountain under 
the southern gate ; but as it was impossible to get up the 
heavy guns, it proved of little advantage. On the even- 
ing of the 14th, the breaches in the walls of the outer 
fort were practicable. Preparations were made during the 
day ; and the assault was to be given on the following 
morning. Beside the party destined for the storm, two 
detachments were led, one toward the southern, another 
toward the north-west gate, for the purpose merely of 
drawing the attention of the enemy, as neither of them 
could get into the fort till the storming party should open 
the gates. The troops advanced about ten o'clock ; and 
the outer fort M^aa soon in possession of the assailants. 
The wall of the inner fort was then to be carried. It had 
not been breached, and attempts were made in vain upon 
the gate. A place, however, was found, at which the wall 
might be escsdaded, when Captain Campbell mounted with 
the light infantry of the 94th regiment, and opened the 
gate. After this the garrison made no resistance. '' Vast 
numbers of them," says the General, "were killed, par- 
ticularly at different gates." * 

While the two great divisions of the British army were 
thus engaged, the minor objects of the war had been no 
less successfully pursued. 

The detachment of British troops which had been as- 
sembled at Allahabad, under the command of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Powell, for the occupation of Bundelcund, crossed 
the Jumna, and entered that province, on the 6th of 
September. The situation of the province at that period 
was briefly as follows : — 

Chuttersaul, having succeeded a long line of Hindu 
anoestors, in the Rajaship of Bundelcund, of whom a con- 
siderable number had existed in the state of vassals to 
the Mogul throne, availed himself of the decline of that 
monarchy, not only to re-establish his independence, but 
enlarge his dominions. Alarmed, however, at the prospect 
of what was likely to follow from the power and disposi- 

1 Despatches, i. 550. 
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BOOK YI. tion of his Mahratta neigbboors, he sought for protection 
CHAP. 111. to his house, by securing the favour of the most powerfiii 

of the Mahratta leaders. For this purx)ose, though the 

1^3. father of a uumerous o&priug, he adopted Bajee Bao, the 
first Peshwa, as his son ; and left him a third part of Mb 
dominions. The rest he divided equally between two of 
his sons. Further subdivisions took place in succeeding 
generations. Jealousies arose among the different branches 
of the family ; and wars ensued. The country, as was the 
habitual state of Hindu countries, was perpetually ravaged 
by hostile contentions ; and at last so much enfeelded, 
that it offered an easy prey to any invader. 

While Sindiah made his condusive attempt, in 1786, 
upon the expiring sovereignty of Delhi, the Peshwa joined 
in the expedition, with a view of joining also in the 
plunder. His object was to obtain the Doab, or district 
between the Jumna and Ganges ; and he placed Ali 
Bahaudur, the grandson, by an illegitimate fsither, of 
Bajee Kao^ the first Peshwa, whom he destined to govern 
it in his name, at the head of the troops whom he sent to 
join in the expedition. In the course of the enterprise, a 
breach ensued between Sindiah and Ali Bahaudur, who 
was joined by another chie^ named Baja Himmut Bahau- 
dur.* Frustrated in their views upon the Doab, which 
Sindiah destined, probably from the beginning, for himself 
these two chieftains directed their arms against Bundel- 
cund. From the distracted state of the country, it was 
speedily overrun, and apparently subdued ; but in a moun- 
tainous region, where every village was a fortress, the 
authority of the Mahratta government was not easily, 
indeed never completely, established. Ali Bahaudur 
agreed to yield obedience and tribute to the Peshwa, the 
latter of which was never in his power. He died in 1802, 
having spent fourteen years without completing the reduc- 
tion of Bundelcund, one of the fortresses of which, the 
celebrated Callinger, he was fruitlessly besieging at the 
time of his death. His son, Shumshere Bahaudur, eighteen 
years of age, was then resident at Poonah ; and the Bija 

1 Himmut Bahadar was a religious character, or Gosain, and also a soldier 
of fortune, who was first in the service of the Nawab of Cade. He availed 
himself of the state of anarchy of Bundelkand to establish himself in the iiro- 
vlnce, and is said to have invited Ali Bahadur to invade it.— W. 
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Himmut Bahaudur, who had always retained a great share BOOK VT. 
of powOT, and who now found the goyemment at his dis- cthap. xii. 
poMl, appointed a distant relation of the fiimilj regent ' 

doriDg the absence of the prince.^ In this situation were 1^^* 
the afiairs of Bundelcund, when the Peshwa was driven 
from Poonahy and the war broke out between the British 
gOYemment and the Mahratta chiefs. 

In the month of August, 1803, cei*tain alterations were 
agreed upon between the British goyemment and the 
Peshwa, in the terms of the treaty of Bassein. Of these 
tiie principal were, that the English, in lieu of some of the 
ceded districts, and as a compensation for an additional 
number of subsidized troops, should accept of territory in 
Bundelcund, which it remained for them to subdue^ 
yielding, by estimate, a revenue of 36,16,000 rupees.* As 
Himmut Bahaudur, in the probable success of the Eng- 
lish, anticipated the loss of his own power, he inge- 
niously resolved to assist them in their project, on condi- 
tion of obtaining an advantageous indemnity to himself. 
He was accordingly ready, with a force of about 13,000, or 
14,000 men, as soon as the detachment of the British 
army entered the territory of Buudelcund. He joined the 
detachment on the 15th of September ; on the 23rd they 
arrived, in conjunction, on the bank of the river Cane ; 
and found the troops of Shumshere Bahaudur, a consi- 
derable force, encamped on the opposite side. After 
reducing several forts, add establishing the British au- 
thority in the adjacent district, they crossed the Cane on 
ihe 10th of October ; and on the 12th gave battle to 
Shumshere Bahaudur ; who retreated with loss, and shortly 
after, despairing of his ability to maintain the contest^ 
crossed the river Betwa, and retired from the province. 
For seizing the province of Cuttack, a part of the 

* The circninstance.s are, elsewhere, somewhat differently related. The uncle 
at Shamttier Bahadur, Ganee Bahadur, placed on the musnud another of his 
nephews. Znlphikar Ali, an infant, intending to establish his own authority 
vnder the title of Regent, vrith the concurrence of Himut Bahadur. Shamsher 
JBabadnr, however, with the sanction of Amrut Rao, whilst temporary Peshwa, 
proceeded to Bnndelkaud, threw his uncle into confinement, and assumed the 
•orereignty. Himut Bahadur, although he is said to have Inyited the Ri^a 
into the country, and to have aided him in the recovery of his rights, became 
alarmed at his violence, and sought his own safety by proposing to the British 
to enter into the province, and co-operated with them in its sutjngation. 
Ifemoir on Bundelcund, Asiat. An. Reg. 1806. Pogson's Account of tho 
Bnndelas. — ^W. 

* Letter, nt supra. Ibid. p. SOO, 535. 
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BOOK YL northern division of the Madras army, doing doty in the 

caAP. zu. Northern Circars, was destined to march from Qanjaa^ 

' and to be reinforced by a detachment of 6216 men from 

^^^ Bengal Of this detachment^ a body of 854 were collected 

at JalasorCy to be ready to penetrate into Cuttabk, as soon 

as the movements of the principal force should render it 

necessary ; 521 were to take possession of Balasore ; and 

1300 were to occupy a post at Midnapore, with a view to 

support the detachments at Jalasore and Balasore, and 

afford protection to the Company's frontier against any 

sudden incursion of the Raja's horsa Lieutenant^lon^ 

Campbell, the officer chosen to conduct this ezpeditioiv 

having been seized with an illness which threatened ida 

life, Lieutenant-Colonel Harcourt was appointed to act in 

his stead. 

The troops marched from Ganjam on the 8th of Sep* 
tember, and on the 14th took possession of Maniokpatam, 
whence the Mahrattas fled upon their approach. Appli* 
cation was made to the Brahmens of Juggumaut to pkoe 
the Pagoda under British protection ; and with this tiiey 
complied. The next object was Cuttack ; but the inuo- 
dations produced by the rains allowed not the march to 
begin before the 24th of September, and even then ren- 
dered it so laborious and slow, being also, in some degree^ 
harassed by the parties of the enemy's horse, that it was 
not completed before the 10th of October. The town 
yielded without resistance, and operations were began 
for the reduction of the fort. Of the other detachments^ 
that appointed to take possession of Ballasore had there 
landed on the 21st of September, and soon overcame all 
the resistance by which it was opposed. The detachment 
formed at Jalasore left that place on the 2drd of Sep- 
tember, and on the 4th of October arrived without oppo- 
sition at Ballasore. On the 10th of that month, a force of 
816 men marched from Balasore, by order of the Gk>vemop- 
General, to aid Lieutenant-Colonel Harcourt in the reduc- 
tion of Cuttack. Barabutty, the fort of Cuttack, was a 
place of considerable strength, and had only one entrance^ 
by a bridge, over a wet ditch of enormous dimensions. A 
battery, which opened on the morning of the 14th, in a 
few hours took off nearly all the defence, and silenced the 
guns on one side^ when it was resolved immediately to tiy 
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the assault. In passing the bridge, the storming party, BOOK TI. 
headed by Lieutenant-Colonel Clayton, were exposed to a chap, zil 
heavy, but ill-directed fire of musquetry from the fort ; ■ 

and forty minutes elapsed before they succeeded in blow- ^^^* 
ing open the wicket, at which the men entered singly. 
Two other gates were forced open after some resistance ; 
when the enemy hastened to abandon the fort. The fall 
of this place delivered the whole of the province of Cut- 
tack into the hands of the English.* 

The conquest of Sindiahs territories in Quzerat was 
made by a force from Bombay, consisting of one European 
regiment^ with a proportion of artillery and sepoys com- 
manded by lieutenant-Colonel Woodington. They marched 
frojxL Baroda on the 21st of August, and encamped within 
two miles of Baroach on the 23rd. Though the next day, 
when the English advanced upon the place, the enemy 
were seen posted, as for resistance, in front of the pettah, 
they were soon compelled to retreat within the fort. Next 
morning, Colonel Woodingtou took possession of the 
pettah; and on the 29th, the breach in the fort was 
reported practicable. The storming party were led by 
Captain Richardson, and displayed the virtues seldom 
wanting in British troops on such an occasion. The 
Miemy resisted with considerable spirit, for a little time ; 
but then fled, with slight loss to the assailants. After 
the capture of Baroach and its dependencies, yielding a 
revenue of eleven lacs of rupees, Colonel Woodington pro- 
ceeded against Champaneer, the only district which Sin- 
diah now possessed in the province of Guzerat. It was 
defended by a fort^ on Powanghur, one of the detached 
hills, which form so many places of great natural strength 
in India. Campaneer, the pettah, was carried by assault 
with inconsiderable loss. At first the Eelledar of the fort 
refused to surrender; but, on the 17th of September, 
when preparations were made for the assault, he capitu- 
lated, and the fort was occupied by the British troops.* 

The Mahratta chieftains were now eager to escape by 

negotiation the ruin which their arms were unable to avert, 

On the evening of the 30th of November, the day after the 

battle of Argaum, a vakeel arrived, bearing a letter from 

> Letter ut snpra, Ibid. 243— ft.— M. Despatches, iil. 373, 430.— W. 

> Letter, ut supra. Ibid. p. 243.-'M. Despatches, iii. 416, 432.— W. 
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BOOK TI. the Raja of Berar, and requesting a oonference with the 
OHAP. zii. British QeneraL First, a discussion arose abont the origiii 
■ of the war ; the Takeel maintaining that the British go- 
1^^* vemment, €(eneral W^esley maintaining that the Biya» 
was the aggressor. The vakeel alleged, that the war wxat' 
menced, because the Raja did not obey the orders of 
Colonel Collins, in withdrawing with his troops : WellesUy 
affirmed that the war commenced, because the Baja, akng 
with Sindiah, had assumed a position which l^ireatened 
the British allies. The vakeel contended that the troops 
of the Raja were on his own territory : that his preseoee 
there was necessary, both because the contest betwoea 
Sindiah and Holkar was destructive to Hindustan, and 
because the Peshwa had made a treaty with the English, 
contrary to the custom of the Mahratta states. Welleskfy 
replied, that for mediation between Sindiah and Hdksr, 
the position taken by the Raja was unnecessary, and that 
with the treaty of the Peshwa the English would give him 
no leave to interfere. The vakeel, as the representative of 
the weakest party, at last declared, that, however the war 
began, his master was very desirous of bringing it to an 
end. He was then questioned about his powers, but said 
he had only a commission to learn the wishes of the 
British General, and to express the desire of the Raja to 
comply. Compensation for the injuries of aggression and 
for the expenses of the war was declared to be the only 
basis on which the English would treat. The vaked 
applied for a suspension of arms, which was absolutdy 
rejected ; and leave to remain in camp, till he should 
receive powers sufficient to treat, which was also refused, 
and he was advised to take up his intermediate residence 
in some of the neighbouring towna 

A second conference took place on the 9th of Deoem: 
ber, when the vakeel produced letters from the Raja, ex- 
pressing assent to the conditions which the British Qeneral 
had presented for the basis of negotiation. The cessionfi 
demanded by the English, to effisct the stipulated com- 
pensation, were then described. For the Company, the 
whole of the province of Cuttack, including the port of 
Balasore. For their ally the Nizam, the country lying 
between his own frontier and the river Wurda to the 
eastward, and between his own frontier and the hills in 
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which are situated the forts of Qawilghur and Nemulla, to BOOK VL 
the northward ; together with renunciation of all the ohap. xii. 
dainus which the Baja might have ever advanced on any ■ 

part of his dominions. And for their other allies, anj of ^^^ 
the Zemindars and Bajas,the tributaries or subjects of the 
Baja^ with whom the English had formed connexions during 
the war, the confirmation of all their engagements. The 
vakeel exclaimed against the exorbitance of these de- 
mands, which were sufficient^ he said, not onlj to reduce, 
bat entirely to destroy the state of his master. 

Major General Wellesley repUed, that ** the Raja was a 
great politician; and ought to have calculated rather 
better his chances of success, before he commenced the 
war: but that having commenced it, it was proper 
that he should suffer, before he should get out of the 
aerape." ^ 

After several discussions, in which General Wellesley 
relaxed only so far as to reserve to the Raja the forts of 
Gawilghur and Nemulla, with contiguous districts yield- 
ing four lacs of annual revenue, thn terms of the treaty 
were arranged on the 16th, and signed by the British 
Qeneral and the Mahratta vakeel, on the 17th of December, 
1803. The forts were left to the Raja, as not being calcu- 
lated to be of much advantage to the Nizam, while they 
were necessary to the Raja for coercing the predatory 
people on the hills ; and the contiguous districts were 
granted, in order to leave him an interest in restraining 
the depredators, to whose incursions these districts, toge- 
ther with the rest of the adjoining country, were con- 
tinually exposed. Of the country to which the Raja was 
thus obliged to resign his pretensions, he had possessed 
but a sort of divided sovereignty, in conjunction with the 
Nizam. It was originally a part of the Subah of the Deccan ; 
but the Mahrattas had established over it a claim, at first to 
<»ie-fifth, afterwards by degrees to one-hal^ at last to four- 
fifths, and in some parts to the whole, of the revenues. 
Though an extensive and fertile country, it was not, how- 
ever, computed that the Raja had annually realized from 
it more than thirty lacs of rupees. 

> Memorandam transmitted by General Wellesley to the Governor-General 
d the conferences between him and the Ambassador of the Kaja of Berar. 
Papers relating to East India affahv (printed by order of the House of Com- 
vons, Jane, 1806), No. 26, p. lS4.j 
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BOOK YL To some other articles ; as, the exdusion from his any 

OHAP. XII. vice of Europeans and Americans, the mutual appoint- 

■ ment of resident ambassadors, and the renunciation of 

180a. the confederacy ; scarcely any objection was experienced 

on the part of the Baja.* 

If he had not prevented further hostilities by complin 
ance, the British General was prepared to pursue him to 
Nagpoor, the capital of his dominions, while the troops in 
Sumbulpore and Outtack were ready to co-operate, and • 
Qeneral Lake, having subdued all opposition in Hindustan^ 
was at liberty to detach a force into Berar.* 

At the very time of negotiation, the Govemor-Qenenl 
prepared a copious delineation of his views respecting ths 
objects to be obtained by concluding treaties of peace 
with the belligerent chiefis, and sent it, bearing date the 
11th of December, under title of Instructions, to Qenenl 
Wellesley. Even now the formation of what is called a 
defensive alliance with Sindiah, that is, the substitutioQ 
in the service of Sindiah of the C(Hnpany's troops to SIzh 
diah's own troops, was an object of solicitude with the 
British ruler : And he prepared two plans of concession; 
one on the supposition of his accepting ; another on the 
supposition of his rejecting, the proposition of a subsidi- 
ary force. The singular part of the offer was, to maintain 
the subsidiary force, if equal to that which was placed at 
Hyderabad, without any expense to Sindiah, and wholly 
at the Company's expense ; for it was distinctly proposed, 
that for the expense of that force, no assignment of ter- 
ritory beyond that of which the cession would at all events 
be exacted of' him, nor any other funds whatsoever, should 
be required.' 

By the ratification of the treaty with the Raja of Berar 
the whole of the forces imder General WeUesley were free 
to act against Sindiah : the troops which had been enn 
ployed in reducing the possessions of that chief in Gu- 
zerat, having accomplished that service, were now ready 
to penetrate into Malwa to his capital, Ougein, for which 
purpose they had actually marched to the frontier of Gu- 
zerat : and the detachment which had been prepared by 

> Memorandam, ut supra ; Letter of General Wellesley to the Goyemor* 
General ; and copy of the treaty. Ibid. p. 122—132. 

2 Notes relative to the peace. Ibid. p. 183. 

3 Instructions of Governor-General, parag. 62. Ibid. p. 121. 
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Qeneral Lake to oo-operate in the subjugation of Berar, BOOK VI. 
might now oommenoe operations on the unsubdued do- ^'h^'' *'*• 
Uinions of Sindiah.' 

It was not till the 8th of December that the various 
artifices of that chieftain, to procrastinate, and to evade 
the proposition of admitting compensation as the basis of 
negotiation, were terminated. His vakeels insisted that, 
aa his losses were still greater than those of the English, 
if compensation were the question, it was to him that the 
greater compensation would be due. It was answered, 
that he was the aggressor. But this was the point in 
debate; this was what Sindiah denied. He was given, 
however, to understand, that he was the unsuccessful 
party, and of this he had a bitter and certain experience. 
A long discussion ensued on the cessions to which, under 
the title of compensation, the English laid claim. A fur- 
ther conference took place on the 11th. Other conferences 
foUowed, on the 24th, the 26th, and the 28th ; when com- 
pliance was expressed with the terms, from which it was 
found that the English would not recede. On the follow- 
ing day, the treaty was signed. The Maharaja ceded all 
hiB rights of sovereignty, in the country between the 
Jumna and the Ganges, and to the northward of the terri- 
tories belonging to the Rajas of Jeypoor, Jodepoor, and 
Qohud ; he ceded the fort and territory of Baroach ; the 
fort and territory of Ahmednugger ; all the possessions 
which he had held on the south side of the Adjuntee hills 
to the CJodavery river ; all claims upon his Majesty Shah 
Aulum, or to interfere in his affairs ; and all claims of 
every description upon the British government, or any of 
its allies, the Subahdar of the Deccan, the Peshwa, and 
Anund Rao Gktekwar. Provision was made for the inde- 
pendence of all those minor states, in the region of the 
Janm% which had formerly borne the yoke of Sindiah, but 
had made engagements with the English during the recent 
war. The fort of Asseerghur, the city of Boorhanpore, 
the forts of Powanghur, and Gohud, with the territories 
depending upon them, were restored. Sindiah was also 
allowed to retain certain lands in the vicinity of Ahmed- 



1 Kotes relatiTe to the peace with the confederate Mahratta chieftains. Ibid. 
p. 841.— Mi DeqMVtches, iU. 497.— W. 
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BOOK YI. nugger ; and within the cessionfl whi<di he had made in 
CHAP. xiL the north, hia claims were allowed to certain lands whic^ 

he represented as the private estates of his iamily, and to 

1808. the possession of which none of the ri^ts of sovereigniy 
were to be annexed. Certain Jaghires and pensiona^ whioii 
Sindiah or his predecessor had granted to individual^ 
either of their family, or among their principal servant^ 
in the ceded countries, or upon their revenues^ were oon* 
firmed, to the amount of seventeen lacs of rupees per 
annum. Sindiah most readily engaged not to receive into 
his service any Frenchman, or the subject of any Eoro* 
pean or American power, that might be at war with the 
British government. Lastly, an article was insertedf 
leaving the way open to form afterwards an additiooi) 
treaty for a subsidiary alliance ; which, in this case, WM 
not to be subsidiary ; for the English government stipo* 
lated to afford the troops their pay and subsiatenoe, with- 
out compensation either in money or land.^ 

Of these cessions, it was agreed, between the British 
government and its allies, that the territory situated to 
the westward of the River Wurda and the southward of 
the hills on which were the forts of Qawilghur and Niu^ 
nulla, together with the territory between the Adjunteo 
hills and the River Gk>davery, should belong to the Nizam; 
that Ahmednugger and its territory should belong to tb9 
Peshwa, to whose capital it so nearly approached; and 
that all the rest should belong to the Ikiglish. The minor 
princes in the region of the Jumna, who formerly bore 

1 The reasons for this measure are thna explained \ij General Welletliji 
•* Under these circumstances," (the inability of Sindiah, with his reduced re- 
sources, to resist Holkar,) '* I thought it expedient to bold forth to Stndlah sn 
option of becoming a party to the general defensive alliance ; and as a fiurther 
inducement to him to agree to that treaty, to engage Uiat the assistance to te 
given to him should occasion no farther diminution at his rerenoet. I mt 
induced to make this last engagement by the consideration that Sindiah woflM 
not auree to the treaty of general defensive alliance, although his minlsti>ri 
proposed that he should unite himself more closely with the Compteuy, M M 
was to be obliged to pay for the assistance which he should receive ; and that, 
if he does agree to that treaty, the peace of India is secured as far as ir can be 
by human means. I have every reason to believe also, that when Stxidlah i^ 
wind up his afibirs at the close of this war, he will not have a disposable deu 
revenue, t>uch as the British Qovemment would require to pay the expenses of 
the force which might be given to him." Wellington JDespatcbes, i. 561. 1t« 
reasons, therefore, were simply that Sindiah would not, and could notbnrtlie 
cost of the subsidiary force ; and as it was considered an ol^ect of great poli- 
tical importance that it should be furnished, the British Qoremment ncect- 
sarily applied to it a portion of the revenue which they had taken away Dm 
Sindlnh.— W. 
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yoke of Sindiah, and whom it was the policy of the BOOR VI* 
irDor-Qenenl now to render dependent upon the Bri- chap. xii« 
govemment, and to form of them a sort of barrier on ■ " 

Ritish frontier against any aggression of the Mah- ^^^' 
k powers, were the Rajas of Bhui'tpore, Jodepore, Jye- 
, Macherry, and Boondee, the Rana of Qohud, and 
lajee Rao Inglia. 

ith the first five of these minor princes, who were 
bdy in possession of acknowledged sovereignties, trea- 
of alliance were formed, on ccmdition that the English 
lid take no tribute from them, nor interfere in the 
re of their government ; that, in case of the invasion 
le Company's territory, they should assist in repelling 
snemy ; and that the Company should guarantee their 
inions against all aggression, they defraying the ex- 
e of the aid which they might receive. The case of 
remaining two chieftains required some further ar- 
ements. The Rana of Gk>hud had been dispossessed 
is territories by Sindiah ; and all of them, together 
. the neighbouring districts, had been consigned to 
Ntjee, one of Sindiah's leading commanders, as renter. 
Mkjee had deserted Sindiah during the war ; and it was 
determined to make a partition, in sovereignty, of the 
tories which he rented, between him and the Rana of 
ad, reserving the fort and city of Gualior to the Com- 
r. The same condition was contracted, as in the case 
[le other three princes, respecting mutual defence ; but 
as appointed that three battalions of the Company's 
ys should be stationed with the Rana, and paid for 
im^ at the rate of 75,000 rupees a month.* 
16 condition to which Sindiah was reduced, by the 
and by the sacrifices which he had made for the at- 
cnent of peace, excited in his breast the hveliest ap- 
lensions with regard to the power and designs of 
car ; and he now applied himself in earnest to inter- 
p if possible, the shield of the Company between 

XBoraadnm of the conferences between Major-Gcncral the Hon. Arthur 
Aty, and the Ambassadors of Dowlut Rao Sindiah ; Letter from General 
(•ley to Governor-General ; Treaty of peace with Sindiah ; and treaties 
llM Baitm of Bhartpore, &c. Ibid. p. 132—164; and the Governor- 
«1'8 ** Notes relative to the peace concluded between the British Govern- 
and the confederate Mahratta chieftains, and to the vai'ious questions 
I oat of the terms of the pacification." Ibid. p. 177— 199w 
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BOOK YI. himself and this fortunate antagonist Bj one expedient 
CBAF. zii. alone, was he permitted to hope, that this important 
■ object could be attained ; by entering into the system of 

1808. general alliance, and subsidiary defence. It was agreed, 
accordingly, that Major Malcolm should repair to the 
camp of Sindiah, to settle the terms of a treaty of this 
description. The business was accomplished, and the treaftj 
signed at Boorhanpore on the 27th of February, 180i 
There were two remarkable circimistances. One was, the 
price which the Governor-General consented to pay for 
the supposed advantage of placing a body of British 
troops at the disposal of Sindiah, and pledging the English 
government for his defence. The amoimt of the fwce 
defined by the treaty was 6000 infantry, and the usual 
proportion of artillery. These troops were to be maior 
tained entirely at the expense of the English government 
with the proceeds of the newly-acquired dominions ; and 
that they might not establish an influence in Sindiah's 
government, they were not even to be stationed within 
his territory, but at some convenient place near his 
frontier within the Company's dominions. The other re- 
markable circumstance was, not the condition by which 
the English government made itself responsible for tiie 
defence of the dominions of Sindiah, but that, by which 
it engaged to make itself the instrument of his despotism ; 
to become the executioner of every possible atrocity to- 
wards his own subjects, of which he might think proper 
to be guilty. It bound itself, by an express stipulation, 
not to interfere between him and his subjects, how dread- 
ful soever his conduct in regard to his subjects might be. 
But the moment his subjects should take measiures to 
resist him, whatsoever the enormities against which they 
might seek protection, the English government engaged, 
without scruple and without condition, to act immediately 
for their suppression and chastisement. Where was now 
the doctrine of the Governor-General for the deposition of 
princes whose government was bad ? Where was the re* 
gard to that disgrace which, as he told the princes whom 
he deposed, redounded to the British name, whenever they 
supported a government that was bad ? ^ 

* This virtuoas Indignation is not called for by the stipniattons of the treaty, 
The Britiah .goyemment engaged not to give support to Sindiah'M relatloof. 
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In fonnmg his oonnexionB with other states, either for BOOK VL 
WftT or peaoe^ the Maharaja bound himself to the slight chap. zii. 
condition of only consulting with the Company's govern- ■ 

ment, but by no means of being governed by its decisions ; '^^* 
and in any war to be carried on by their mutual exertions 
it was agreed, without any mention made of the propor- 
tion of troops, that in the partition of conquests the 
shares- should be equal The stipulation with regard to 
Frendimen and other Europeaus, or Americans, was made 
still more agreeable to the taste of the times ; for it was 
promised by Sindiah that ho would allow no such person 
to remain in his dominions without the consent of the 
Ck>mpany*s government.^ 

The Govemor-Qeneral seemed now to have accomplished 
the whole of his objects ; and lofty was the conception 
which he formed of the benefits attained. The famous 
official document, which has been already quoted, ^ Notes 
relative to the peace concluded between the British go- 
vernment and the confederate Mahratta chieftains," con- 
cludes with **& general recapitulation of the benefits 
which the British government in India has derived from 
the success of the war, and from the combined arrange- 
ments of the pacification, including the treaties of peace, 
of partition, and of defensive alliance and subsidy.** It 
exhibits them imder no less than nineteen several heads : 
1. The reduction of the power and resources of Sindiah 
and the Baja of Berar ; 2. The destruction of the French 
power; 3. The security against its revival; 4 The an- 
nexation to the British dominions of the territory occupied 
by Perron ; 5. The annexation of other territories in the 
Doeb^ and the command of the Jumma ; 6. The deliverance 
of the Emperor Shah Aulum from the control of the 
French ; 7. The security and influence derived from the 



IfllitiMliiifa. mOitsrj chieft, and servants, with respect to whom the Mahan^a 
WM ftlMohite, and to assist in reducing and punishing them on his reqoisition 
M tbey rebeUed or acted in opposition to his anthori^ (Article 8). A previons 
■rttde. however, provides that the subsidiary force is not to be employed on 
trifling occasions (Article 6). A clause wliich implies the exercise of the Judg- 
meat of ttie Britiui government as to the occasions on which its troops were to 
be emidoyed; a dist^tionary power also involved in the presence of the Resi- 
lent. It is not true, therefore, that the treaty Unds the British to act 
immediately against the lUOa's subjects without scruple, or without con- 
ditkm.— W. 

^ Treaty of aUtenoe and motnal defence. Ibid. p. 164. 
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BOOK YL sjstem of alliaoce with the pett7 states along the Jumna 
uHAP.sxL against the Mahrattas; 8. The securitj and inflaenoe 
■ deriyed from the possession of QuaUor, and the subsidiary 

1808. force established in Qohud; 9. The means of defenoe 
derived from these same fomitains against any oUier 
enemy on the north-western frontier ; 10. The advantages 
both in security and wealth derived from Cuttaok ; IL 
The advantages derived from the . possession of Baroadb, 
which left Sindiah no direct communication with the sea, 
or with the transmarine enemies of the British govern- 
ment ; 12. The security derived from Baroach against the 
intrigues of the French with any native state ; 13. The 
additional security bestowed upon the British interests in 
Guserat^ by the possession of Baroach, and the aboUtioQ 
of Sindiah*s claims on the Gaekwar ; li. The revenue and 
commerce derived from Baroach ; 15. The benefits be- 
stowed upon the Peshwa and Nizam ; 16. The ini^reased 
renown of the British nation, both for power and virtue ; 
17. The ^ defensive and whndicbry^ aUiance ** with Oowlui 
Bao Sindiah ; 18. The power of controlling the causes of 
dissension and contest among the Mahratta states ; the 
power of keeping them weak ; the power of preventing 
their combination with one another, or with the enemies 
of the British state; 19. The security afforded to the 
Company and its allies from the turbulence of the Mah- 
ratta character and state.' 

This is exhibited as an instructive specimen of a good 
mode of making up an account. 

After this enumeration, the document breaks out into 
the following triumphant declaration: — ''The general 
arrangements of the pacification, combined with the trea- 
ties of partition, with the defensive and subsidiary alUanoe 
now concluded with Dowlut Rao Sindiah, with the condition 
of our external relations and with the internal prosperity 
of the British empire ; have finally placed the British 
power in India in that commanding position with regard 
to other states, which affords the only posnble seeurityfor 
the permanent tranquiUity and prosperity of thete vahiobU 
and important possessions,^* 

It is material here to mark, what is thus solemnly 

* Sabsidiary it could not well be, when he paid no subsidy. 
*Pa4^a,utsapra,p. 197, 198. D0spatelMt» A, iSS. 
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declared, by one of the moet eminent of all our Indian BOOK Vf . 
rulers, that without that artificial system, which he created, gbap. xii* 
of subsidiary troops, and dependence, under the name of — — ^ 
alliance, there is no such thing as security for ^ the Biitish ^^^ 
empire in the £ast.^ ^ 

The document goes on to boast, that the troops^ thus 
bestowed upon the Peshwa, the Nizam, Sindiah, the Gaek- 
war, and Bana of Gohud, would exceed 24,000 men ; that 
all these would be maintained at the expense of those 
allies, which was incorrect, as Sindiah paid nothing for the 
6000 allotted to him ; that this amount of troops would 
always be maintained in a state of perfect equipment, and 
might be directed against any of the principal states of 
India^ without affecting the tranquillity of the Company's 
possessions, or adding materially to its expenses. 

It then declares: — ^ The position, extent, and equipment 
of this military force, combined with the privilege which 
the British government possesses of arbitrating differences 
and dissensions between the several states with which it 
is connected by the obligations of alliance, enable the 
British power to control the causes of that internal war 
which, during so long a term of years, has desolated many 
of the most fertile provinces of India ; has occasioned a 
c<mstant and hazardous fluctuation of power among the 
natiye states ; has encouraged a predatory spirit among 
the inhabitants ; and formed an inexhaustible source for 
the supply of military adventurers, prepared to join the 
standard of any turbulent chieftain for the purpose of 
ambition, plunder, or rebellion. No danger can result 
from the operation of our defensive alliances, of involving 
the British government in war ; excepting in cases of 
manifest justice and irresistible necessity. The power of 
arbitration, reserved in all cases by the British government, 
not only secures the Company from the contingency of 
war, in the prosecution of the unjust views of any of our 
allies, but affords a considerable advantage in authorizing 
and empowering the British government to check, by 
•mioable negotiation, the primary and remote sources of 
hostilities in every part of India." * 

When extracted from these sounding words, the mean^ 

1 Contrast with it the opinions of his successor. Vide infra. 
* Papers, ut sapra» p. 198. 
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BOOK YL ing is, that the British govemment in India had obtained 
CHAP. xn. two advantages : I. An enlargement of revenue : 2. In- 
— — creased security against the recurrence of war, or the 
1808. evils of an unsuccessful one. 

1. Additional revenue is only useful, when it is not 
balanced by an equal increase of expense. The Govem(Hv 
General talks loudly of the additional revenue ; but not 
a word of the additional expense. If we had no more 
evidence but this, it would be a legitimate inference, that 
the expense was omitted, because it would not have been 
favourable to his argument to speak of it. We have 
abundant general evidence that the expense of governing 
enlarged territory, in almost all places, though more 
especially in India, equals, or more frequently surpasses, 
all the revenue which it is possible to draw from it. We 
shall presently see in what degree the facts of the present 
case conform to the general rule. If it turns out that the 
expense of governing the new territory is equal to its 
revenue, it follows that the enormous expense of the waz^ 
generated by the treaty of Bassein, and by the passion of 
the Gk)vemor-Qeneral for subsidiary alliances, remained 
altogether without compensation on the score of money. 

2. Let us inquire, if there is more solidity in the alleged 
advantage, in which, single and solitary, the whole com- 
pensation for the war remains to be sought, viz., security 
ikgainst the evils of war. 

Now, at first view, it would appear that an obligation 
to defend a great number of Indian states, an obligation 
of taking part in all their miserable and never-ending 
quarrels, was of all receipts the most effectual, for being 
involved almost incessantly in the evils of war. 

This increased exposure to the evils of war was for out- 
weighed, according to the Governor-General, by the power 
of preventing war through the influence of the subsidiary 
troops. 

Unfortunately the question which hence arises admits 
not of that degree of limitation and precision which 
enables it to receive a conclusive answer. The proba- 
bilities, though sufficiently great, must be weighed, and 
without any fixed and definite standard. 

One thing, in the mean time, is abundantly certain, that 
if the East India Company was able to keep any Indian 
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state from going to war, this must have been, because it BOOK VL 
was the master of that state, because that state was chap. xh. 
dependent upon the East India Company, and bound in ^—— - 
all its concerns to obey the Company's will. But if this ^^^' 
were the case, and if the native governments were thus 
deprived of aU independent power, infinitely better would 
it have been to have removed them entirely. Two pro- 
digious advantages would thus have been gained ; the 
great expense of keeping them would have been saved ; 
and the people in the countries imder them would have « 
been delivered from the imspeakable miseries of their 
administration ; miseries always increased to excess by 
the union of a native with the British, government. But, 
to place this question on the broadest basis : the policy 
of taking the whole of the Mahratta coimtry immediately 
tmder the British government, would either have been 
good, or it would have been bad If it would have been 
good, why was it not followed : when the power was not 
wanting, and when the right of conquest would have 
applied with just as much propriety to the part that was 
not done, as the part that was 1 If it would not have 
been good policy to take the whole of the Mahratta 
country imder the British government ; in other words, 
to have had the responsibility of defending it with the 
whole of its resources ; it was surely much worse policy 
to take the responsibility of defending it, with only a pai-t 
of those resources. 

Another question, however, may be, not whether some- 
thing better than the defensive alliances might not have 
been done, but whether something might not have been 
done that was worse ; whether, if the government of the 
Mahratta princes was not entirely dissolved, it was not 
better to bind them by defensive alliances, than to leave 
&em unbound ; whether according to the Govemor- 
Qeneral, the British state was not more exempt fi*om the 
danger of war, with the alliances, than without them. 

To answer this question, it must be maturely considered, 
iinder what danger of war the British government would 
Jiave been placed, without the alliances. It is not the 
way to arrive at a just conclusion, to set out without 
fillowing that this danger was just anything which any 
body pleases. It may be pretty confidently aJQ^rmed, that 
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BOOK TI. with good goyemment within their own territories, tinder 
CHAP. zn. the known greatness of their power, the English were 
— ^ ahnoet wholly exempt ftt)m the danger of war ; because, 
18(0. JQ f}^Q QQgQ^ .^^q;p could reach them through but one me- 
dium, that of invasion ; and from invasion, sorely, tiiey 
had little to dread. 

Allowing then, that the subsidiary alliances were a 
scheme calculated to prevent the danger of war ; as &r 
as regards the British government, there was little or 
nothing of that sort to prevent ; the subsidiary alliances 
were a great and complicated apparatus, for which^ when 
got up, there was nothing to do ; a huge cause prepared 
when there was no effect to be produced.* 

This is decisive in regard to the practical question. In 
speculation, another question may still be raised ; namely, 
whet))er, if the British state had been exposed to the 
danger of wars, the scheme of the subsidiary alliances 
was a good instrument for preventing them. la India, as 
in all countries in corresponding circumstances, one thing 
saves from aggression, and one thing alone, namely, power ; 
the prospect which the aggressor has before him, (^ 
suffering by his aggression, rather than of gaining by it. 
The question, then, is shortly this; did the subsidiary 
alliances make the English stronger, in relation to the 
princes of India, than they would have been without those 
alliances ? 

The subsidiary alliances yielded two things ; they yielded 
a portion of territory ; and they yielded a certain position 
of a certain portion of British troops. In regard to the 
territoiy, it may, at any rate, be assumed, as doubtful, 
whether, in the circumstances of the British state, at the 
time of the treaty of Bassein, it could be rendered intrin- 
sically stronger by any accession of territory ; since, by 
Act of Parliament, the question stands decided the opposite 

1 The Goveraor-Genera], indeed, takes it as one of bis benefits, that the 
native states woald be restrained from war among themselres. Bnt he does 
not inform us to whom the ben.efit would accrue. If tlie English were secure 
from ajtgression, the wars of the native princes were of no importance to them. 
If humanity is pretended, and the deliverance of the people from the borrore 
of war, it is to be replied with dreadfol certainty, that under the atrocities of 
a native government supported by British power, the horrors of peace were no 
improvement upon the horrors of war. The sufferings of the people under 
the Nabobs of the Gamatic and Oude were described by the £n^Uah go- 
vernment itself, perhaps with some exaggeration, as unmatched In any poruon 
of India. ' '^ 
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W8J : much more, then, is it doubtful, whether it could BOOK TI. 
be rendered stronger bj an accession of territory, which orap. xiu 
imported the obligation and expense not merely of defend- — « 
ing itself, but of defending the whole kingdom to which ^^^« 
it was annexed. It will not, then, be asBonied, that the 
mere territory gotten by the English was the circumstance 
looked to for preventing the evils of war. If it was 
that^ the territory might luirTe been taken without the 
alliances. 

The only remaining circumstance is, the position of the 
fooope. For, as to the other conditions, about not holding 
mteicourse with other states except in conjunction with 
the English, these were merely verbal ; and would be re- 
guarded by Uie Indian governments, just as long^ as they, 
would have been regarded without the alliance ; namely, 
as long as the English could punish them, whenever they 
■hoald do what the English would dislike. 

Now, surely, it is not a proposition which it will be easy 
to maintain, that a country is stronger with regard to its 
Boighbours, if it has its army dispersed in several coim- 
tiies ; a considerable body of it in one country, and a 
eonsiderable body in another, than if it has the whole 
ocmcentrated within itself; and skilfully placed in the 
situation best calculated to overawe any neighbour from 
whom danger may be apprehended. There are many 
combinations of circumstances in which this would be a 
source of weakness much more than strength. 

If it is said, that the position of the English subsidiary 
troops, with a native prince, imported the annihilation, or 
a great reduction, of his own force ; this, in the circum- 
stances of India, cannot be regarded as a matter of almost 
any importance. In a country swarming with military 
adventurers, and which fights with undisciplined troops, 
an army can always be got together with great rapidity, as 
soon as a leader can hold out a reasonable prospect that 
something will be gained by joining his standimla The 
whole history of India is a proof, that a man who is with- 
out an army to-day, may, if he has the due advantages, 
to-^morrow (if we may use an eastern hyperbole) be sur- 
rounded by a great one. Of this we have had a great and 
Tery recent example, in the army with which Holkar, a 
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BOOK YI. mere adventurer, was enabled to meet^ and to conquer 
CHAP. XII. Sindiah, the most powerful native prince in India. 
— ^ It was, in a short time, as we shall see^ found by the 
1801. British government itself, that it could regard the presence 
of subsidiary troops as a very weak bridle in the mouth 
of a native prince, when he began to forget his own weak- 
ness. The weakness, in fact, was the bridle. If he re- 
mained weak, that was enough^ without the subsidiary 
troops. If he grew strong, the subsidiary troops^ it was 
seen, would not long restrain him. 

I cannot aim at the production of all those circum- 
stances, on both sides of this question, which would be 
necessary to be produced, and to be weighed, to demonstrate 
accurately the probabilities of good or of evil, attached 
to such a scheme of policy, as that of the subsidiary alli- 
ances of Govemor-Greneral Wellesley. I have endeavoured 
to conduct the reader into the paths of inquiry ; and leave 
the question undecided. 

In summing up the account of the treaty of Bassein, 
we can only, therefore, approach to a determinate conclu- 
sion. On the one side, there is the certain and the enor- 
mous evil, of the expenditure of the Mahratta war. Whe- 
ther the subsidiary alliances, which were looked to for 
compensation, were calculated to yield any compensation, 
and did not rather add to the evils, is seen to be at the 
least exceedingly doubtful. The pohcy of the treaty of 
Bassein cannot, therefore, be misunderstood.* 

1 That many of the conseqaences of the Mahratta war, ennmerated hy Lord 
Wellesley were real and permanent political advantaf^s to the British domi- 
nion in India cannot he qnestioned. The power of the principal Mahratta 
chiefs was reduced, and their military reputation destroyed ; iu the like pro- 
portion the power of the British government was augmented, and its renown 
enhanced ; and an hnmense stride was effected towaids that exalted position 
in which it now stands as the paramount sovereign of Hindustan. That Great 
Britain reaps substantial benefits from its ascendancy will be scarcely disputed. 
That India derives benefit from it is also undeniable, although it may not be 
of that value which the English, who are the greatest gainers, are fond of re- 
presenting it. That the Governor-General was mistaken in his anticipations 
of at once preserving perpetual tranquillity, subsequent events sufficiently 
proved ; and it would be an impeachment of his humanity and jnstoe to sup- 
pose that he could have foreseen the disastrous results which Ma treaties of 
defensive alliance inflicted on those princes who were tempted or compelled to 
become his allies. He did not midce a sufficient allowance for the renictanco 
with which it is natural for man in every station of life to part with indepen- 
dence, and especially for princes to relinqcush the authority they have received 
firom their predecessors. The nature of the subsidiary connexion impoaed 
upon the subsidized prince a state of subjection to which he coald scarcely be 
expected cheei'ftilly to submit ; and the vain attempts made by him to sliake 
off his fetters, either riveted them more firmly, or terminated in hia •wtithii.t- 
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tkm. It li true that the conditioni of a snhsidlaiy alliance leave to a natire BOOK YI. 
prince the power of mlbig his own sabjects with benignity, wisdom, and Jus- 
tfee. Theore is no reason why he shonld be a sensnalistor an oppressor because CHAP. XII. 
be has not an army at his command. Such, however, is human nature in the ._— * 
East — possibly also in other quarters of the world — that when responsibility ioao 
is ¥rithdrawn, and imptmity secured, the motives to useful activity are weak- ■>^<>v9« 
ened cur destniyed, aiKi the otjects of interest are exclusively concentred in in- 
diiddual indulgence. There is no doubt that Lord Wellesley's views in the 
fDrmatioii of snbsidiary alliances, as fiur as they regarded the princes of India, 
•wiXh whom they were formed, have in every instance heen disappointed ; and 
as for as the people are concerned, often imperfectly realized ; but it is not 
tibe less true that the grand aim of his policy has been attained, and that by the 
command or influence which British India now exercises over ail the other 
fltatee internal war has been put an end to throughout the whole of that con- 
tinent. There may be an occasional disturbance, but it can neither be exten- 
sive nor long continued ; it cannot deserve the imputation of a state of warfare. 
That under any circumstances, intestine hostilities are to be prevented, if pos- 
s&ble, oar author would have been the first to admit ; as he is no admirer of 
niiUtary renown : but when it is remembered in what manner, and by what 
iionmns. with ndiat an utter disregard of those restraints by which the horrors 
oC war amongst civilized nations are in some degree checked, hostilities in 
India were carried on, there will remain do doubt that India has gained, upon 
tte whole, impcMtant advantages from the scheme of nniversal pacification 
which it was Lord Wellesley's policy to establish, and which has now been 
efltocted. That it was not sooner accomplished, was in part owing to the 
different views of his successors and in part to a circumstance politicians do 
not always sufficiently regard — matters were not sufficiently ripe for so great 
a change. 

It is worthy of remark that at a subsequent period the author changed his 
opinions materially in regard to the necessity of the war with the Malirattas, 
as well as that with Tippoo. The purport of his reasoning in the text is, tiiat 
both might have been avoided, that there was no real danger to be appre- 
hended from Tippoo, and that our interference in the domestic concerns of the 
liabrattas, out of which the war arose, was entirely unnecessary and unadvisa- 
ble. In his examination before the Committee of the House of Commons in 
1838, he says, **all our wars cannot perhaps be with propriety considered wars 
of necessity, but most of those by which the territories we possess have been 
obtained, and out of which our subsidiary alliances have grown, have been 
Wwrs, I think, of necesrity, and not of choice. For example, the wars with 
Tippoo and the Mahrattas." Evidence Political, i. p. 10. This is very hrre- 
condleable with the notions of the text, and altliough more consonant to the 
fisct ; it requires perhaps some modification. The immediate necessity of the 
second war with Tippoo is very questionable; and it may be donbted if the 
Ifahratta war might not have been delayed. In both cases, however, it must 
be admitted that collision sooner or later was unavoidable ; and ii was not in- 
eonsistent with a prudent policy to have brought on its occurrence as soon as 
w6 were prepared for the encounter. — W. 



CHAPTER XIIL 

HfeeMsity inferred of curbing HoVcar, — Intercourse between 

HoUcar and Sindiah renewed, — Governor-General re- 

. solves to take the Holkar Dominione^ but to give ihent 

Qfway to the Peshwa^ Sindiahy and the Nizam, — Holkar 

. retreats before the Commander-in-Chief , towards the South, 

'-^The Commander-in-Chief withdraws the Army into 

CantonmentSf leaving Colonel Monson with a Detachment 
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BOOK VI. in advance. — Holkar turns upon Monwn. — Mowon 

OHAP. xiir. makes a disastrotis Retreat to Agra, — The British Army 

-^— from Ghizerat sttbdues Hclkar^s Dominions in Malwa,^* 

1804. Holkar by a Stratctgem attacks Delhi. — Brave Defence of 

Ddhi, — The Holkar Dominions in the Decccm subdued, 

— Defeat of Holhar^s Infantry at Deeg. — Bov/t of hi* 

Cavalry at Furruckahad. — The Raja of Bhurtpore, one 

of the allied Chieftains, joins with Holkar. -^ UnsuoeesS' 

fvl Attack upon the Fortress of Bhurtpore.'^ Accom- 
modation with the Raja of Bhurtpore. — JDisputee with 
Sindiah. — Prospect of a War with Sindiah, — Holkar 

joins the Camp of Sindiah. — The British Resident of' 
dered hy the Comvumder-inrChief to quit the Camp ef 
Sindiah, — Sindiah endeavours to prevent the Depiuimt 
of the Resident. — Marquis WeUedey sueoeeded hy Ma/r^ 
quis Comwtdlis. — ComwaUis* View of the State of 
Government. — Cf Wdlesley's System of subsidiary and 
defensive Alliance. — ComwaUis resolves to avoid a War 
with Sindiah, hy yidding every Point in Dispute. — To 
make Peace with Holkar hy restoring aU the Territories 
he had lost. — To dissolve the Connexion of the British 
Government with the minor Princes on the Mahratta 
Frontier. — Negotiations hetween Sindiah and the Com' 
7nander-in-Chief. — Death of Lord ComwaUis. — Sir G. 
Barlow adheres to the Plants of Lord ComwaUis, — Hol- 
kar advances into the Country of the Seiks. — Pursued hy 
Lord LaJce. — A fresh Treaty conditdect hy Sindiah. -^^ 
Treaty with Holkar. — Financial Results. 

WHEN the English were freed from the burden and the 
dangers of the war with Sindiah and the Baja of 
Berar, they began to think of placing a curb on the power 
of Jeswunt Bao Holkar. Though Holkar had engaged, 
and upon very advantageous terms, to join with the other 
chieftains, he had abstained from co-operation in the war 
against the Eilglish ; and though he had committed some 
ravages on a part of the Nizam's territory, toward the 
beginning of the war ; the Qovemor-Genend had not held 
it expedient to treat this offence as a reason for hostili- 
ties : Holkar, on the other hand, had been uniformly as- 
sured that the English were desirous of preserving with 
him the rations of peace. 
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In the month of December, 1803, Holkar, haying BOOK YL 
marched towards the territory of the Baja of Jyenagur, graf. xiii. 
took up a positicMi which threatened the security of this — — ^ 
lily of the ^tish state. At the same time, he addressed ^^^ 
letters to the British Commander-in-Chief, containing as- 
anranoes of his disposition to coltiyate the friendship of 
the British goyenmient. But a letter of his to the Raja 
of Mach^ny, suggesting to him inducements to withdraw 
from the British alliance, was communicated by that Raja 
to the Commander-in-Chief ; further correspondence of a 
hostile nature was discovered ; and intelligence was re- 
oaiTed of his haying murdered three British subjects in 
his service^ on a false charge that one of them had corre- 
sponded with the Commander-in-Chief. It appeared im- 
prudent to remoye the army of the Commander-in-Chief 
from the field, till security was obtained against the pro- 
jjdotfi of Holkar. 

The determination which hitherto had guided the con- 
dact of the Qoyemor-General, that he would abstain from 
i}ie dispute in the Holkar family respecting the successor 
q£ Tuckojee, still operated in his mind. And he autho- 
rised the Commander-in-Chief to conclude an arrange- 
ment with Jeswimt Rao, engaging, on the part of the 
British goyemment, to leave him in the unmolested ex- 
ercise of his authority, provided he would engage to abstain 
from all aggression upon the British or their allies. 
. The Commander-in-Chief addressed a letter to Holkar, 
dated the 29th of January, 1804, in conformity with the 
instructions which he had received ; inviting him to send 
-vakeels to the British camp for the purpose of effecting 
the amicable agreement which both parties professed to 
have in view ; but requiring him, as a proof of his friendly 
intentions, to withdraw his army from its menacing posi- 
tion, and abstain from exactions upon the British allies. 
At the same time the British army advanced to Hindoun, 
a position which at once commanded the principal roads 
into the Company's territory, and afforded an easy move- 
ment in any direction which the forces of Holkar might 
be foimd to pursue. On the 27th of February, an answer 
from that chieftain arrived. It repeated the assurance of 
his desire to cultivate the friendship of the British govern- 
ment, and expressed his intention to withdraw from his 
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BOOK Yl. present position, and send a vakeel to the' British, camp. 
CHAP. xin. In the mean time, however, letters were intercepted, ad- 
— ^ dressed by Holkar to subjects and allies of the British 
ISOi. government, exciting them to revolt, and stating his de- 
sign of sending troops to ravage the British territories. 
The Commander-in-Chief made an amicable reply to his 
letter ; but warned him, at the same time, againsfc the 
practices in which he had begun to indulge. And on the 
16th of March two vakeels from Holkar arrived in the 
British camp. 

They were commissioned to demand ; 1. leave to ccJlect 
the chout according to the custom of his ancestors ; 2.' 
certain possessions formerly enjoyed by his family, nam^^ 
Etawah, twelve pergunnahs in the Doab, one in Bundd- 
cimd, and the country of Hurriana ; 3. the guarantee of 
the country which he then possessed ; 4 a treaty similar 
in terms to that which had been concluded with Sindiak 
These demands were treated as altogether extravagant ; 
and the vakeels, after receiving a remonstranoe on the 
continuance of their master in his present threateniDg 
position, departed from the camp, bearing to him another 
letter from the Commander-in Chief. In this, Holkar was 
invited to send again a confidential agent, with powers to 
conclude an arrangement on terms in which the British 
government would be able to concur. In the mean time, 
he had addressed a letter to General "Wellesley ; contam- 
ing a demand of certain territories, which he said be- 
longed to his family in the Deccan ; and intimating that, 
notwithstanding the greatness of the British power^ a 
war with him would not be without its evils ; for " although 
unable to oppose their artillery in the field, countries ci 
many coss should be overrun, and plundered, and burnt ; 
that they should not have leisure to breathe for a moment^ 
and that calamities would fall on lacs of human beings in 
continued war by the attacks of his army, which over- 
whelms like the waves of the sea." An answer, however, 
to the letter of the Commander-in-Chief was received in 
the British camp on the 4th of April ; still evading either 
acceptance or rejection of the simple proposition of the 
British Commander, and urging his pretensions to some- 
thing like the terms he himself had proposed. That 
letter drew another from the Conamahder-in-Chie^ ap- 
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plauding ihe forbeartnoe of the British government^ and BOOK VI. 
aasaiing Holkar that he would best consult his own in- chap. xiii. 
ierest by complying with its demands.' _^ 

Holkar, though fiilly aware of the hatred towards him ^^^ 
in the bosom of Sindiah, was not deterred from the en- 
deavour of opening a negotiation, or at any rate of giving 
hjmifplf the benefit of an apparent intrigue, with that 
ohieflain. A vakeel of his arrived in the camp of Siudiah, 
on the dth of February, 1804. The account, which Sin- 
diah and his ministers thought proper to render of this 
event to the British Eesident in his camp, was liable to 
suspicion, on the one hand from the extreme duplicity of 
Mahratta councils, on the other from the extraordinary 
desire which appeared on the part of Sindiah to produce 
a war between that rival and the British government. 
They said, that the vakeel had endeavoured to prevail 
upon Sindiah to accommodate his dispute with Holkar, 
and form a union for the reduction of the British power, 
the continual augmentation of which could be attended 
with, nothing less than final destruction of the Mahratta 
state ; but that the answer of Sindiah was a positive re- 
fiuwl, on the professed grounds, of the treachery with 
which Holkar had violated his pledge to the late con- 
federacy, the impossibility of confiding in any engagement 
into which he might enter, and the resolution of Sindiah 
to adhere to his connexion with the British state. Not- 
withstanding this supposed reply, a vakeel from Siudiah 
prooeeded to the camp of Holkar, on the alleged motive 
that^ unable as he was to resist the arms of that chieftain, 
it was desirable both to effect an accommodation with 
him, and to sound his inclinations. According to the re- 
presentation made to the British Resident, the vakeel was 
authorized to propose a continuance of the relations of 
amity and peace, but to threaten hostilities if depreda- 
taona were committed on any part of the territory either 
of Sindiah or his dependants.' 

1 X<etter ftvm tbe Gorernor-General in council to the Secret Committee; 
4«ted lAth Jnne, 1804. Papers, nt sapra, printed in 1806. Notes 33, p. 268 
KMes, nt supra, No. 85, p. 205.— M. Wellesley Despatclics, iv. 48.— W. 

> Letter ttom Major Malcolm ; Papers, ut supra. No. 23, p. 298 ; Governor* 
Cteneral's Despatcli, ibid. p. 270.— M. 

TUB intereoorse ii thus explained by Orant. Holkar had always intended 
to engage in hoetilttifea with the British, but had kept aloof in nncertainty of 
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BOOK VI. Sindiah's vakeel arriyed in Holkar^B camp <m the 3rd of 
CHAP. zxii. March. Previous to this time, Holkar had moved, with 
■ the main body of his troops, into Ajmere, a country be- 

1805* longing to Sindiah. His pretence was devotion ; but he 
levied contributions on the people, and made an attempt^ 
though imsuocessful, to obtain possession of the fori 
KotwithstazKling a declaration to the British Commande^ 
in-Chief, that he intended to proceed homewards from 
Ajmere, a portion of his army still remained on the £roi^ 
tier of the Baja of Jypore, and no longer abstained from 
depredations on his country. The ministers of 8indiab 
n:iade report to the British Kesident, respecting the vakeel 
who had been sent to the camp of Holkar, that he had 
been received with distinguished ceremony and respect ; I 
that he was invited to a private conference ; that Holkar, ■ 
on this occasion, openly confessed his design of making | 
a predatory war upon the British possessions ; that^ when i 
the vakeel expostulated with him on his proceedings in * 
Ajmere, he apologized, by stating his intention to leave 
his family with the Baja of Jodepore when he oommenced ; 
his operations against the English ; the refusal of that 
Baja to join with him, till he put him in possession of the 
province and fort of Ajmere : and thence his hope^ that 
Sindiah would excuse an irregularity, which not inclina- 
tion, but necessity, in the prosecution of a war involving 
the independence of them both, had induced him to commit. 
Of this report, so much alone was fit for belief aa had con- 
firmation from other sources of evidence. 

The only matters of fact, which seem to have been 
distinctly ascertained, were, first, certain trifling depreda* 
tions at Jypore, less material than those at Aurungabad 
which had been formerly excused, on the score of a ne- 

the result of the war, anticipating that Sindiah would immediately torn hli 
arms against him if he triumphed over the British, or that If he wm defeated, 
be. Hollar, might come to Sindiah's aid with additional eredit and iaflvsBce. 
As soon as hostilities had terminated, he sent a vakeel to Sindiah, recommend- 
ing him to break the treaty and renew the war, but tiiat diieftain was, or pre- 
tended to be so exasperated against Holkar, that he immediately conninni> 
Gated the fact to the British authority. Some of his ministers, eepeciaUy his 
fother-in-Iaw, Sherzee Rao Ohatgay had more oonfldenee in Holkar, and 
advised Sindiah, notwithstanding the commmtication to the Britiah B aaM em 
to despatch a Vakeel to HolkaPs camp, for the purpose, as they g*re •at, 
of ascertaining his designs, but in reality to leave open the door of reeoadHa- 
tion, in case the project of Holkar, in whose wisdom and fortone all tibe Mali- 
. rattas began to have great confidence, should prove worthy of recard. llahr« 
Hist.,iii,270.-W. 
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nty created hj troops whom he was unable to main- BOOK VI. 
bnn; aeoondly, a disposition to haggle for better terms^ ouap. ixiit 
io fonning a treaty^ than the British government were ' 

nOling to grant ; and thirdly, the existence and character ^^^ 
if him and his army, to whom predatory warfare was a 
natter, it was supposed, both of choice and necessity, as 
l)ia plunder of the Company's territory was the only 
MNixoe of subsistence. On these facts and suppositious, 
a strong disposition to believe reports, and to mag- 
grounds of suspicion, the Govemor-Qeneral, on the 
L0tii of April, issued orders to the Ck>nmiander-in-Chie^ 
ind Major-Qeneral Wellesley, to commence hostile opera- 
ybos against Holkar, both in the north and in the south.* 
In his despatch to the Secret Committee of the Court 
tf Directors, dated 15th of June, 1804, the Governor^ 
General says: ''Jeswunt Bao Holkar being justly con- 
ndered as an adventurer, and as the usurper of the rtg/Us 
d his brother Cashee Bao Holkar — consistently with 

» G oyeroor-General's Letter, No. 23, ut sapra, p. 271 : Notes, No. 25, nt 

HolJkar^s demands and menaces were something more than grounds for sns- 
jUbofOf hat a new light has been thrown upon this subject by recent and autben- 
le Iniormstkm. Begnlating its proceedings by the rales of European policy, 
h» Indiaa icoTemment imagined that a state of warfare was necessarily to be 
^needed by a qieciflc declaration Mahratta policy required no such forma- 
llj, and mwit have thought the 'Governor-General's tardiness the result of 
ittber infirmity of porpotie or conscious weakness. It is clear that Holkar 
noridered himself to he at war with the English. In the biographical memoirs 
Mf Holkar's conliBderato, Ameer Khan, written from his own dictation, and of 
vUch a translation by Mr. Prinsep has been published in Calcutta, he iuti- 
iiafirn no sort of suspicion that peace subsisted between Holkar and the Eng- 
lUi frtMn the commencement of hostilities against Sindiah, with whom he was 
In alliance, and therefore a party in the contest. Ameer Khan relates that as 
iDfln aa Sindiah and the Baja of Berar heard that the Peshwa had come to 
tjHnna vikh the English, they sent a confidential messenger to Holkar to gay, 
Hut as Btiiee Bao had called in tiie English, and brought their army into the 
UML« and Hindooatan eonld no longer be deemed the safe possession of their 
Utioat all private quarrels should be buried in oblivion, and every true Mah- 
nttA uniting In heart and hand, and in word and deed, ought to endeavour to 
lilva the English out of the country : that they who were the chiefii of the 
■atioa shonld agree, therefore, mutually to assist one another at present, and 
to aattto their private disputes and animosities as might be agreed upon after- 
Vtvds. Holkar conaolted Ameer Khan ou the subject, by whose advice c«r- 
tein conditiaDS were proposed to the allied chiefis, to which they acceded, stnd 
nccnaeqnence Ameer ^an, with a select body of Holkar's troops, was on his 
■MCiA to join the cmi&derates when the news of the battle of Assye arrested 
kli progress, and he returned to Holkar. This demonstration, of whi^'li there 
DMi Im bo doubt, as it is related by Ameer Khan himself, does not seem to have 
hMB known to the English authorities. Again, after the battle of Laswaree, 
irhflat 3ret Holkar was looked upon as neutral, he wrote to Ameer Khan with 
BHqr lUUaratioas that he liad made up his mind to enter the field against 
Qeaeral Lake, and he tiierefore commanded the Ameer to join him as soon as 
■OHible. Memoirs of Mohammed Ameer Khan, translated from the Persian 
bj U. T. Prtaaep, Esq., Calcutta, 1832. 
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BOOK VI. the principles of justice, no arrangement could be pro- 
<]RAF. xixi. posed between the British government and Jeswunt Bao 
■ Holkar, involving the formal sanction of the British 

1804. government to that chieftain's tuurpatto% and to the 
exclusion of Cashee Rao Holkar from his hereditary do- 
minionsr^ Yet these very dominions, thus declared to 
belong to Cashee Rao, the Govemor-Qeneral had already 
resolved, without a shadow of complaint against Cashee 
Rao, to take, and give away to other persons. In his in- 
structions to the British Resident in the Camp of Sindiah, 
dated the 16th of April, 1804, he says ; ** His Excellency 
thinks it may be useful to you to be apprized, that it is 
not his intention, in the event of the reduction of Hol- 
kar's power, to take any share of the possessions of the 
Holkar family for the Company. Chandore, and its de- 
pendencies and vicinity, will probably be given to the 
Peshwa ; and the other possessions of Holkar, situated to 
the south of the (Jodavery, to the Subahdar of the Deo- 
can : all the remainder of the possessions of Holkar will 
accrue to Sindiah, provided he shall exert himself in the 
reduction of Jeswunt Rao Holkar." In lieu of "his he- 
reditary dominions," which it was not pretended that he 
had done anything to forfeit to the British government^ 
" it will be necessary," says the Qovemor^G^neral in a 
subsequent paragraph, '' to make some provision for Cashee 
Rao, and for such of the legitimate branches of the 
family as may not be concerned in the violation of the 
public peace, or in the crimes of Jeswunt Rao Holkar."' 

The motive which led the Govemor-Qeneral to decline 
a portion of the territory of Holkar for the Company, 
immediately after having taken for it so great a portion 
from Sindiah ; and to add so largely to the donunions of 
Sindiah, immediately after having so greatly reduced 
them, is somewhat mysterious, if viewed through the 
single medium of national good ; but is sufficiently intel- 
ligible, if we either suppose, that he already condemned 
the policy of his former measures, and thought an oppo- 
site conduct very likely to pass without obsenration ; or, 
that, still approving the former policy, he yet regarded 
escape from the imputation of making war from the lore 

1 No. 23, p. S64. 

< Letters, ut snprs, Ibid. p. 303, 804.'>M. Despstchet. 4, 99, an.— W, 
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of oonqaest^ as a greater good, in the present instance, BOOK YI. 
than the territory declined.* chap. xiit. 

Sindiah, we are told, was highly delighted, as well he ^ 

might be, with the announcement of the intention of the 1^^ 
OovemoivQeneral, both to commence hostilities, upon 
Holkar, and to make such a division of the territory of 
the family. He promised to promote the war with his 
utmost exertions. 

When Major-General Wellesley received instructions to 
begin hostilities, the Deccan was labouring under a scarcity 
approaching to famine. The principal possessions held 
for the benefit of Holkar in that quarter of India were — 
the fort and territory of Chandore, about 130 miles north 
of Poonah ; the fort and territory of Dhoorb, about twenty 
miles west by north from Chandore, on the same range of 
hills ; (Mna, a hill-fort thirty-five miles north-north east 
of Chandore, and eighty-five miles from Aurungabad ; 
some territory in Candeish; and a few districts intermixed 
with those of the Nizam. With the capture of the for- 
tresses of Chandore and Galna, these tenitories would be 
wholly subdued. But to conduct the operations of an 
•rmy, in a country totally destitute of forage and provi- 
rions, appeared to General Wellesley so hazardous, that he 
represented it as almost impossible for him to advance 
against Chandore till the commencement of the rains. 
In the mean time, he augmented the force in Guzerat by 
three battalions of native infantry, and instructed Colonel 
Murray, the commanding of&cer, to march towards the 
territcnies of Holkar in Malwa, and, either by meeting and 
engaging his army, or acting against his coimtry, to ac- 
celerate, as much as possible, his destruction.' 

Daring the negotiation with Holkar, the Commander- 
in-Chief had advanced slowly toward the territory of the 
Baja of Jypore. A detachment of considerable strength, 
tmder the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Ball, had oo- 
eopied a position near Canore, about ninety miles south* 

I It vMitiieaj a definisiTe war, uot one engaged in for porposes of conquest, 
and the determination to divide the territory amongst the dependent chiefii 
wu ft donoostration of disinterestedness which conld not fttil to have a favonr- 
abla affect on natire opinion. In giving np the territory also, little else was 
done than restoring to each his own. — ^W. 

* The docaments relative to the correspondence and negotlattons with Hol- 
kar, preyioiu to the commencement of hostiUUes, were printed by an order of 
flie House of Commons, wider date, Uth of February, 1809. 

YOI1.YI. DD 
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BOOK YL west of Delhi, to guard in that direotioii thQ Company's 
CHAP. xm. firontier. To protect and encourage the Baja of iygom, 
■ whoae territory Holkar, now returned from Ajmere, began 

^^^ to ravage, occupying a position which even threatened his 
capital. General Lake sent forward a detachment of tiiree 
battalions of native infantry, under the command of the 
Honourable Lieutenant-Colonel Monson, aa the 18th of 
ApriL This detachment arrived in the vicinity of Jypore 
on the 21st. On the morning of the 23rd, Holkar de- 
camped firom his position, and began his march to th^ 
southward with great precipitation. Some parties of 
Hindustanee horse, under European officers, which tha 
General had detached for the purpose of obeerving ths 
motions of Holkar, and harassing his march, followed him 
in his retreat. A halt of two days, on the part of Holkar, 
induced the British commander, suspecting a feint, to acU 
vance with the army ; while Monson, with his detachmra^ 
was directed to precede the main body, as rapidly as pos* 
sible. On the approach of the British forces, Holkar 
resumed his retreat, which he continued with great 
precipitation, till he arrived in the vicinity of Eotah. 
Here he had so far preceded the British troops, that he 
could halt without fear of an inmiediate attack. The 
Hindustanee horse, who had hung upon his rear, de8crib64 
his army as being in the greatest distress, the couutry re* 
maining nearly desolate from its former ravages. A leUer 
without date was received by the Commander-in-Chie^ 
from Holkar, on the 8th of May, ofifering to send, according 
to his desire, a person duly authorized " to settle every 
thing amicably." The Commander-in-Chief replied, 
" When I wrote you, formerly, that vakeels might be sent 
to confirm a friendship, conditions were specified, which 
you have not any way fulfilled ; but have acted directly 
contrary to them. This has forced the British govern- 
ment to concert, with its allies, the necessary measures for 
subverting a power, equally inimical to all. This haa 
been resolved upon. You will perceive that I cannot now 
enter into any bonds of amity with you, without consoli- 
ing the allies of the British government." The fork ot 
Bampoora, which the British army were now approaching 
was the grand protection of the northern possessions of 
Holkar. For the attack of this place, a detachment was 
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formed^ under the oommand of Lieutenaut-Colonel Don. BOOK VI. 
Having encamped before the place, this officer adopted the chap. xiii. 
plan of entering the fort by blowing open the gates. He ■■ 

advanced to the assault, a little before day-break, on the ^^^ 
morning of the 16th of May; and as a well-concerted 
plan was well executed, all resistance was speedily over- 
come, and the place was taken with inconsiderable loss. 

The distance which Holkar had gained by his rapid 
flight, the improbability of forcing him to action, or of 
his returning to the upper provinces, presented to the 
mind of the Commander-in-Chief the inexpediency of 
retaining the advanced position, which he now occupied, 
with the main body of his army. Only the British troops 
in Guzerat, in concert with those of Sindiah, appeared 
capable, during the present season, of acting with advan- 
tage upon the territories of Holkar. He accordingly with- 
drew the army into cantonments within the British 
dominions, leaving Colonel Monson with injunctions to 
make such a disposition of his force as would preclude, 
in that direction, any sort of danger from Holkar's re- 
turn.* 

• On the 2lst of May, a body of predatory horse, esti- 
mated at five thousand, made an incursion into the pro- 
vince of Bundelcund, where seven companies of sepoys, a 
troop of native cavalry, and the park of artillery, detached, 
under the command of Captain Smith, from the main body 
of the troops in that province, were employed in the 
reduction of a fort, about five miles distant from Kooch. 
On the morning of the 22nd, this body of horse succeeded 
in cutting off a part of the British detachment which was 
posted in the pettah of the fort, and compelled the whole 
to retreat, with the loss of two howitzers, two twelve- 
pounders, one six-pounder, and all the tumbrils belonging 
to the park. The same party made an attempt afterwards 
upon the town of Calpee, and aimed at crossing the 
Jumna, but were repulsed with loss; and having after- 
wards sustained a defeat near Kooch, evacuated the pro- 
vince. The refractory Bundela chiefs still afford consider- 
able employment to the British army.* 

1 See fhe Despatch of the Governor-General, ut supra, in Papers, No. 23 ; 
and Notes, nt snpra, No. 25. 
s CflAcatta Gazettes, Papers, at snpra. No. 2.*), p. 229. — M. 
The par^ sorpriaed at Malaya, near Koonch, consisted of two companies of 
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BOOK YI After the departure of General Lake, Monson, now 
CHAP. xiii. Brigadier-General, continued to make some movements in 
— — advance, and on the first of July, in the height of the 
IS^ rains, was encamped at Soonara ; within twenty coss of 
the camp of Holkar, containing the whole of his cavalry, 
hrigades, and guns. On the evening of that day, a parij 
marched from the British detachment, towards the fort df 
Hinglais-Ghur, and halted within a mile of the fort^ at 
half-past ten on the following morning. The troopfl^ 
having rested three hours, arrived at the destined points 
of attack, at half an hour after two. As soon as they wen 
discovered, a heavy cannonade began from, the fort ; bat 
it was completely silenced, by the great expertness of tfae 
British artillery, in the space of an hour ; when the mea 
escaladed the walls, and took possession, without difficulty. 
It was a fortress of great natural strength, and the gi^ 
lantry and skill with which it was attacked, form one of 
the brilliant incidents of the war. The Commandei^-Chief 
set a high value on this acquisition ; which, he thoughl^ 
would secure the supplies of Monson, if he advanced to 
the support of the army from Guzerat, and afford proteo* 
tion to the people of the surrounding districts, who ap- 
peared to be well inclined to the British cause. > 

On the 7th of July, Monson received intelligence, that 
Holkar, who, since his retreat before the Commander-in- 
Chief, had occupied a position in Malwa^ having the 
Chumbul river between himself and the British detach- 
ment, had crossed that river with the whole of his [army 
and guns. The force imder Monson consisted of five bat- 
talions of sepoys, with artillery in proportion ; and two 
bodies of irregular horse, about three thousand strongs the 
one British, under Lieutenant Lucan, the other a detach- 



Sepoys, and one of European artillery, with fbor European ofBcers. R irai 
entirely cut to pieces by the enemy. According: to Ameer Khan's accomt of 
this and the ensuing operations which were executed by his troops, Kalpee wh 
plundered, after the defeat of a small detachment, and capture of the aOter 
commanding it, who, however, was liberated without ransom. On his retreat 
fl'om the Jumna, in consequence of not finding a ford, the Ameer fdl in wiOi 
another party under Captain Jones, was successfully resisted, and obliged to 
retreat, and his whole party was successfully broken, and dispersed in anaftir 
with Colonel Shepherd, near Koonch, on the 24th June, 1804. MemobV 
of Ameer Khan, 207. Thorn, War in India, 344. Wellealer DespatdieB, 
4, 72.— W. 

1 Despatches firora the Commander-in-Chief, and General M<»8on ; nqpen 
nt supra. No. 25, p. 233. 
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ment sent by Sindiah, commanded by a leader named BOOK VI. 
B^ypoojee Sindiab. Monson was now advanced about fifty chap xiiu 
miloB beyond the Mokundra pass, where he had expected — -^ 
to procare supplies, and to communicate with Colonel ^^^* 
MuR&y, who was advancing from Guzerat towards Ougein. 
He nuule his first movement towards the spot where 
Holkar crossed the river, in the hope of being able to 
attack him with advantage, before his troops recovered 
firom the confusion which the passage of the river would 
be sure to produce. Afterwards, however, reflecting that 
he had only two days' grain in his camp, that part of his 
corps was detached to bring up grain, that one battalion 
of it was on the march to join him from Hinglais-Ghur, 
and that the enemy's cavalry was very numerous ; expect- 
ing^ also^ to be joined by an escort^ with treasure for the 
uae of his detachment ; and having received accounts from 
Colonel Murray of his intention to fall back on the Myhie 
river, he determined to retire to the Mokundra pass J The 
whole of the baggage and stores was sent off to Soonarah, 
at four in the morning of the 8th. Monson remained on 
the gpround of encampment till half-past nine, with his 
detachment formed in order of battle. No enemy having 
appeared, he now commenced his march ; leaving the 
irregular cavalry, with orders to follow in half an hour, 
and afford the earUest information of the enemy's mo- 
tions. The detachment had marched six coss, when intel- 
ligence was received that the irregular cavalry, thus 
remaining behind, had been attacked and defeated by 
Holkai^s horse ; and that Lieutenant Lucan, and several 
other officers, were prisoners.' The detachment continued 
its march, and, next day about noon, reached, unmolested, 
the Mokundra pass. On the morning of the 10th, a large 
body of the enemy's cavalry appeared, and continually 
increased in numbers till noon the following day ; when 
Holkar summoned the detachment to surrender their 
arms. A refusal being returned, he divided his force into 
three bodies, and made a vigorous attack on the front and 

1 If onaon's determination to retreat is affirmed by Ameer Khan to have been 
m^njf*^^ by the treacherous adrice of Bapoojee Sindiah, who was in secret on. 
(lerstanding with Jeswnnt Kao. Memoirs, 215. — ^W. 

* Locan was deserted by most of the hor^ he commanded, was wounded 
and taken prisoner, and died at Kotali. Bapoojee, with his cavalry, fled 
iipoa Holksur's first appearance, and afterwards joined him. Memoirs, 215, 
Hot©.— W. 
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3r*7C Ti :^itf3 if 'zm: 7rT=yff xnn&. Tike poeitian and sieadinesB 
IE -=!& T7i«ro 3nk:ii9£ "ssibol to fnrtani leiterated onsets, 
m. "SiL 3i^:l.^[^sc Hotbr drew off to a dis- 
i£ T«rz aoK I sxii TjfTTg jKazwd bj his infiuitry and 
XTin& -vas caegrafte ^a rs&nr i^ itiarts on the following 
nrmiiiTT^ r ¥tny»nL. jgc iTE.'fc'U Jig Ins position as tenaUe, 
siiL T-g'^'f jsK lait ccffis^ dbsold get in his leai; adopted 
-^ajf ^vsoimam. if j».i"-Tg "Sk* Kmah Arrived at this place, 
in. -2ist TTiTnrng •af lae l^ih. after two mardiefl^ rendered 
gT>?Ewgr«^ iiKxsBz^ ej ^e laai. which fell in torrente^ and 
^312^ ^ooiET woe p£=s&iiii TfjifBT.. the Bi^ idbaed to admit 
^'^■WT ioii pcn&aaed ks isubuitj to fomish any sap{diee. 
A$ iMmt irxce wer« .^d^-Tis^ bj want of piOYisionfl^ the 
isessBsxL -mT Kta:si3i ws& to advance to the ^laut or ford 
of tZls Gd=x3Li& X;Biiz. <3b1t seT«i miles ofL ' But the 
rszx bbi. iiZfii wh& croai v^ouenoe, since the lOth, acd the 
sc£. T^B^ sci^L "VsA troops were nnable, therefore^ to reach 
tile rrxTLjft. tfZ tbe mc-nusg of the 13th, when it was 
f jczii f3i^)ttssicIieL Thej baked on the 14th, to procure a 
scpc^ij of grais &oai a nesghbonring village ; and aS^tempted, 
cc. t£je 1 odi. tk> ooctznoe the mardi ; but it was found im- 
pos^ble to proceed with the guns. In hopes of an abate- 
iDiezrt ei. the rain, ther made another halt. It rained 
czin:::^ the who^e <tf the night of the 15th ; and, next 
morning, the gons bad sunk so deep in the mud, as not to 
be ermcable. The camp was without provisions ; and all 
the n^ghbooring villages were exhaused. The detach- 
ment was under an absolute necessity to proceed : Monson 
was theiefore obliged to spike and leave the guns, sending 
injunctions to the E^ja of Boondee to extricate, and 
remove them to a plac» of security. The country was 
so completely overflowed, that the troops could hardly 
march. The Chumbelee rivulet, which they reached on 
the 17th, was not fordable ; on the 18th, the European 
artillerymen were crossed over on elephants, and sent on 

' The Bana of Eotah, Zalim Sing, always denied bis having reftued the 
detachment food, and said he had oflSered it an asylom without the walls. 
He could scarcely, with a dae r^ard to his own safety, have received tltem 
into bis fortress, and as it was, he was compeUed to pay Holkar • fine of ten 
lacs of rupees for his equivocal conduct. Mahr. Hist., iii., 260. Makolm'k 
Central ludia, i., 499. Memoir of Ameer Khan, 2i7. Lord Lake also 
writes, Zaulim Sing, of Kotah, has acted uncommonly well, and proved him- 
self a staunch friend to our government : he will, hi all probability, suffer 
most severely from it, particularly if Colonel Monson should Quit his oonntrv 
Despatches, iv. 179. "-wiuiuj. 
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to Bampoora ; on the 19th, the rivulet continued to swell ; BOOK VI. 
oom, with great difficulty and some danger, was procured cuap.xiil 
for two days ; on the evening of the 21st, the camp of a ■ 

body of the enemy's horse was successfully beaten up ; on ^^^ 
the 23rd and 24th, a few rafts having been procured, three 
battalions of the detachment were moved across ; the re- 
mainder, about seven hundred men, were attacked by a 
party of the enemy's horse, but able to repel them. On 
Uie morning of the 25th, after the whole of the detach- 
ment had been got over, not without loss, they moved in 
different corps, assailed as they passed, by the hill-people 
and banditti, towards Bampoora, at which some of them 
arrived on the 27th, others not till the 29th. 

At Bampoora, Monson was joined by two battalions of 
sepoys, a body of irregular horse, four six-pounders, two 
howitzers, and a supply of grain, sent to his relief h'om 
Agra, by the Conmiander-in-Chief, as soon as he received 
intelligence of the disasters of the detachment. As the 
country, however, was destitute of provisions, as Holkar 
was advancing in considerable force, as Monson expected 
to be joined at Khoosul-Qhur by six battalions and twenty- 
one guns, imder Sudasheo Bhao Bukshee, in the service of 
Sindiah, and then to obtain provisions which would enable 
him to keep the field, he resolved to continue his mai'ch 
to that place, leaving a sufficient garrison for the protec- 
tion of Bampoora. 

He reached the river Bannas about daybreak on the 
22nd of August. It was not fordable. Three boats were 
found, with which one of the battalions was transported, 
for the purpose of conducting the treasure to Khoosul- 
Ghur. The next morning the cavalry of the enemy pitched 
their camp about four miles distant from the British 
detachment. On the morning of the 24th, the river having 
fallen, Monson began to transport his baggage. The 
greater part of the baggage, and four battalions, had 
crossed, and Oeneral Monson, with the remaining batta- 
lion and the piquets of the rest was preparing to follow, as 
soon as the remainder of the baggage and the people of 
the camp had effected their passage, when the enemy, a 
great number of whose cavalry had already passed to the 
right and the left of the British position, brought up their 
infiEuitry and guns, and opened a heavy cannonade on the 
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BOOK YL small body of the English that still remained on that side 
CHAP. XIII. of the river. Monson led them directly to the charge^ 

r and they succeeded in taking some guns ; but were soon 

1804. overpowered by excess of numbers, and with great diffi- 
culty effected their retreat, covered by the fire of one of 
the battalions on the opposite side, which advanced to the 
bank of the river to protect them. The enemy prosecuted 
their advantage, and Monson was obliged to abandon his 
baggage, and fly to Khoosul-Ghur, which he reached on 
the night of the 25th of August. On the morning of the 
26th, the enemy's cavalry encamped round him in separate 
bodies. At the same time a correspondence was detected 
between some of the native officers and the enemy ; and 
though decisive measures to check the mischief were 
immediately adopted, two companies of infantry, and a 
large proportion of the irregular cavalry, made their 
escape. * On the same day Monson quitted the fort^ hav- 
ing spiked the last remaining howitzer ; and, with the 
men in an oblong square, began to proceed. During the 
night and the following day, the enemy's cavalry, sup- 
ported by guns, attempted several times, but without 
success, to penetrate the detachment ; who, on the night 
of the 27th, took possession of the ruined fort of Hindown, 
and next day, at noon, continued their retreat towards 
Agra. They had no sooner cleared the ravines near Hin- 
down, than a desperate charge, in three separate bodies^ 
was made upon them by the enemy's horse. The sepoys 
had sufficient discipline to reserve their fire till the enemy 
had almost come up to the bayonet. It was then given 
with effect ; and the enemy immediately turned, and fled 
in all directions. Having reached the Biana pass, about 
sunset on the 28th, when the troops were almost ex- 
hausted with hunger and fatigue, Monson halted, with a 
view to pass the night at the entrance. But the enemy's 
guns approached, and began a galling fire. He was there- 
% fore obliged to prosecute his retreat. The night was dark, 
the camp-followers and baggage mixed with the line, the 
troops were thrown into confusion, order could no more 
be restored, and the different oorps concluded their re- 

' Sindiah's troops stationed at Khooshal-Ohar, and intended to c«>>operat0 
with the British, endeavonred to plunder the town, and betoff opposed bv thA 
B|itfahdetochincnt,ir€r«in<^>enbo8tiUty.— W. * ff^^uujtwo 
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treftt in great diaorder, the last of them reaching Agra on BOOK VI. 
the Slat of August. The enemy followed in straggling ciiap.xiii. 

parties, for purposes of plunder, as far as Futtypoor, 

but made no united attack after that on the night of ^^^ 
the 26th.' 

Daring the retreat of his detachment. Colonel Murray, 
with the division of the British army from Guzerat, ad- 
YBQced into the heart of the Holkar dominions ; and on 
the 24th of August took possession of the capital, Indore. 
The oommander of the troops which had been left for its 
protection retired without opposition.' 

> Printed papers, nt snpra. No. 25, pp. 2S9— 339. Despatches, ir. 199. 

> Printed papers, at sapra, p. S40.— M. 

It is olMerved of Colonel Monson by Lord Lake (Despatches iv. 245), that it 
is extraordinary, *' that a man, brave as a lion, should have no judf^ncnt or 
rdlectian." There is perhaps, nothing very extraordinary in the combination 
of courage with lack of Judgment, and it must be suspcctcid there was want of 
Jodgnient in this disastrous retreat. At the same time, it is clear that all the 
IkaJt waa not Monson's, that very much of it was Hurray's, and that both had 
been placed in an awkward position, by those who plaimed their operations. 
Eadi was advanced to a great distance from effective support, vrith a force in- 
nfflcient to encounter the enemy by wbora they were scpbratcd, and whose 
strength was greatly and fatally miscalculated by the C<iuimander-in-Chief 
(Letter to Lord Wcllesley, July 1st, 1805. Despatches, v., 28.S). Ix>rd Lake 
was inlbrmed, and he believed the information, that Holkar's resources were 
reduced to tlie lowest ebh, and that his army was almost annihilated. He 
eetlmated the force to be left^with Colonel Monson by a proportionate scale 
and the estimate inroved erroneous. According to Lord Lake, however, Mon- 
■OD advanced considerably beyond the point at which he had been directed to 
renuiin, tiie passes of Boondee and Lakery, in the mountains south of Kam- 
poora, Xxj which the entrance from ^lalwa into Bundelcund was secured. It 
waa the 0>mmander-in-Chiers intention that the detachment should have 
remained in this position until the termination of the rainy season, when cither 
•lone, or reinforced, as might have been necessary, it could have advanced 
into Malwa. 

Colonel Monson, however, tempted by the prospect of some unimportant 
adTantage, moved on first to Kotah, and then to the Mokundra pass, which he 
deacribed, in reply to Lord Lake's disapprobation of his movement, as equally 
adapted to secure the object proposed, and thus, according to Lord Lake's 
statement, persuaded him against his own opinions to acquiesce in the advance 
•0 fkur. When here, however, Monson thought it would be an advantage to 
occupy Hinglaiz-Ghur, fifty miles beyond the pass, and accordingly extended 
his forward movement. After taking the fortress, he learned that Uolkar was 
•bout to cross the Chumbul, and wrote to Lord Lake to say that he intended 
to attack the Mahrattas whilst engaged in the passage. In this he might have 
succeeded, but he changed his mind and fell bock. In the Commander-in- 
Ct^dtB opinion this wm another mistake. As an equally favourable opportu- 
nity for an attack could not occur, the omission should have been repaired by 
•n attack under the most fiivourable circumstances that could be obtained. 
The numbers of Monson's force were certainly inferior to those of the enemy, 
bat he had on his side discipline, approved valour, and the choice of position. 
A bold effort was also necessary to extricate him from his situation, and to 
•void the disgrace and misfortunes inseparable fh)m a rapid retreat. The re- 
treat was, however, continued to Mokundra with the declared intention of 
making a stand there, but here again Monson failed in resolution, and after 
• short halt, resumed his march. The losses suffered from this until his arri- 
val at Bampoora, were owhig rather to the climate than to the enemy. Colonel 
Mooson reached Sompoora on tlie 27th July, and did not moye again till thd 
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BOOK YL Upon the escape of Monson to Agra, Holkar advanced 
CHAP. xiii. with the whole of his anny to Muttniy situated on the 

right bank of the Jumna, about thirty miles from Agra ; 

1904. |^Q(j iqq\^ possession of the place. The Commander-in- 
Chief marched from Cawnpore on the 3rd, arrived at Agra 
on the 22nd of September, and proceeded immediately to 
Secundra, where he assembled the whole of the anny 
under his personal conmiand. On the 1st of October, he 



S2nd August. This delay Lord Lake obtierves, in his despatches to Lord Wei- 
lesley, was fatal. It was in some measure bis own work. He says, ** wlien I 
was inrornied that the detachment Joined l>y the reinforcement was at Ban- 
poora, I transmitted instmctions to Colonel Monson to make • stand at that 
place if such measure appeared to him practicable.** This to rathor a qats- 
tionable account of the transaction. The reinforcement did not join till tlie 
Uth of August. Lord Lake could not have heard of the Jmiction in mncb kai 
than a week afterwards, and his instructions to remain, if practic^^ mwt 
have met Monson on the march towards Agra. Long before fbis, however, 
Lo> d Lake had sent to Monson orders to susxiend his retreat. On the fSth d 
Jnne, Monson writes to Colonel Don in the rear; "The CommaDder-in>CUi^ 
positively forbids me faJling back, even further than Kotah, therefore, we mini 
(the whole) remain at Kampoora until I hear ftirther tmm him.** Memoir of 
Colonel Don. East India Military Calendar, ii, 648. Loord Lake, therefiMe, 
seems to have been the cause of Colonel Monson's protracted stay at Rua- 
poora, although it does not excuse his want of decision in hesitating at onoe 
to quit a place where it was impossible to make a stand, or his want of jodg- 
ment in eventually leaving it if it was defensible. Every day's delay tend^ 
to render the country still more impassable at such a season ; and, undoubt- 
edly, as Monson did finally think it necessary to leave Rampoora, he should 
liave quitted it with the least possible delay. Besides the other obvious ad- 
vantages of such expedition, he would have shortened the distance betiroen 
him and his reinforcements, they would have encountered him earlier, and in 
better organization, and the whole would probably have effected their return 
to the Company's territories in good order, and with little comparative dis- 
honour or loss. A tall investigation of the circumstances of the retreat wa> 
promised to the Court of Directors (Despatches, iv., 343), but it does not ap- 
pear that any other explanation was attempted than that ftmiished aft«r the 
close of the campaign by Lord Lake, and referred to above (Despatches, v., 
283). It is clear from this account, that Monson was in insufficient strei^, 
but it is also evident that he advanced with great imprudence, and with very 
imierfect information, and that when he judged it prudent to retreat, (and 
with his force, without any Europeans, and without regular cavalry, it woold 
have been very hazardous to have done anything else), he displayed great 
want of singleness and steadiness of purpose, by which he lost invaluable thne, 
and exposed his troops to destruction. The consequences were mostdisastross. 
The actual loss, severe as it was, was the least of its evils. It impressed all 
India with the belief that Holkar was able to resist, and likely to overcome tlie 
power of the English ; it gave iresh life to hostile hopes, and activity to dan- 
gerous intrigues ; it encouraged Sindiah and the Bhonsla to pursue measares 
which, but for the prudent forbearance of the €rovemor-6eneral, would agtin 
have brouglit their armies into the field, aod it tempted the Raja of Bhnrtpore 
to enter into a confederacy with Holkar, and was thus productive of all the 
disgrace and loss consequent upon the siege of that fortress. Had not lion- 
son's detachment been exposed to destruction, Holkar must have been exter- 
minated in the early part of the ensnini? campaign, or in the end of 1804, nd 
an immense saving of treasure and life would have been effected, whilst all the 
political advantages expected from the war, and which in impatience (tf its 
protracted continuance were thrown away by Lord Wedlesley's sncoeasoni 
would, m all probability, have been secured.— W. 
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marched towards Muttra, from which, as he advanced, BOOK VL 
Holkar retired, and pliumed an important stratagem, chap.xiil 
Leaving hia cavalry to engage the attention of the British ■ 

Commander, which they ettectually did, he secretly des- 1^^ 
patched his in£sintry and guns, for the execution of his 
destined exploit. On the night of the 6th, he encamped 
with his cavalry about four miles in front of the British 
position. Before daylight next morning General Lake 
moved out to surprise him. The General formed his army 
into three divisions ; leaving the park, and an adequate 
force^ for the protection of the camp ; but Holkar was 
apprized of his approach, and retired too promptly to 
permit an attack. Eaiiy on the morning of the 8th, the 
infimtry of that chieftain appeared before Delhi, and im- 
mediately opened a heavy cannonada The garrison was 
small, consisting entirely of sepoys, and a small corps of 
irregular infantry; the place was extremely extensive; 
and the fortifications were in a ruinous state. Everything 
promised a successful enterprise. 

From the first notice of the enemy's approach in that 
direction, the most judicious precautions had been taken, ' 

nnder the direction of Lieutenant-Colonels Ochterlony and 
Bum, the first acting as resident in the city, the second 
commandant of the troops, to place the city in the best 
state of defence which circumstances would permit. 
During the 8th, the distance from which the enemy fired 
prevented much execution. On the 9th, however, having 
erected a battery, within breaching distance, they demo- 
lished a part of the wall, and would have quickly effected 
a breach ; when a sally was planned to check their pro- 
gress. Two hundred sepoys, and 150 of the irregular 
corps, under the command of Lieutenant Hose, performed 
the exploit with great gallantry ; took possession of the 
enemy's battery ; spiked their guns ; and threw them 
into so much confusion, that they fired upon their own 
people, who, flying from the assailing party, were mistaken 
.for British troops. The principal operations from this 
time were carried on under cover of extensive gardens and 
adjoining ruins on the southern face of the fort ; and they 
Boon made a breach in the curtain between two of the 
gates. Measures which were completed by the evening of 
the 12th, to preclude communication between the breach 
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BOOK VL and the town, prevented their profiting by that advantage 
CHAP. XIII. But, on the 13th, appearances indicated the intention of a 
-^— -— ' yery serious attack. At daybreak, on the 14th, the guns 
1804. Qf the enemy opened in every direction. A large body of 
infantry advanced under cover of this cannonade^ pre- 
ceded by ladders, to the Lahore gate. They were received, 
however, with so much steadiness and gallantry, that they 
were driven back, leaving their ladders, with considerable 
confusion, and considerable loss. Inactive to a great 
degree, diuring the rest of the day, they made a show 
towards evening of drawing some guns to another of tbe 
gates ; but took advantage of the night ; and in the 
morning their rear guard of cavalry at a distance was all 
that could be seen. As the number <5f the men, by whom 
Delhi was defended, was too small to admit of regular 
reliefs, or to make it safe for them to undress, provisions 
and sweetmeats were served out to them daily at the ex- 
pense of government^ ** which,'* according to the informa- 
tion of Colonel Ochterlony, " had the best effect upon 
their spirits.'* That officer concludes his report with the 
following merited eulogium : ** The fatigue suffered by 
both officers and men could be exceeded by nothing but 
the cheerfulness and patience with which it was endured ; 
and it cannot but reflect the greatest honour on the disci- 
pline, courage, and fortitude of British troops, in the eyes 
of all Hindustan, to observe, that, with a small force, they 
sustained a siege of nine days, repelled an assault, and 
defended a city ten miles in circumference, and which had 
ever, heretofore, been given up at the first appearance of 
an enemy at its gates.** * 

1 Printed papers, at sapra, p. 233, 243 — 248. — M. 

The defence of Delhi only wants an Orme to form a worthy pendant to that 
of Arcot by Clive. A city of ^reat extent, containing a mixed population, npoo 
whose fidelity no relhince could be placed, and enclosed by walls which, nerer 
intended for military protection, were in a dilapidated condition, was besieged 
by a force of about 20,000 men, with above 100 pieces of cannon, and defended 
by scarcely more than 800 men, with eleven guns. The troops employed ta 
the defence consisted of the 2nd battalion of the 14th, and four companies of 
the 17tli native infantry, two weak battalions which had come over from Sln- 
diah in the preceding war, and three battalions of Nejeebs or irr^atar inte- 
try. These last had mutinied on the approach of the enemy, bat the mnttaf 
was immediately suppressed by vigorous measures, the ringleaders iren 
secured, a native court-martial was held upon them, nine were severely flof 
ged, and two blown away from the muzzles of the guns. Little conddenoe 
could therefore be placed in this corps; but they behaved well. A body of irre- 
gular horse deserted to the enemy. One battalion of native infimtry, the 2iid 
of the 4tli, was stationed in Selim Gurh, the fort and palace, as a guard to the 
family of the Mogul, some of the members of which had been detected in • 
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About this period it was, that the Gk>vemor-General BOOK YI. 
made his final arrangement respecting the maintenance ohap. xui. 
and condition of Shah Aulum and his family. Over the ^— ^— 
aij of Delhi, and a small portion of surrounding territory, ^^^ 
a sort of nominal sovereignty was reserved to the Em- 
peror. The whole was, indeed, to remain under charge of 
the British Resident ; but the revenues would be collected, 
and justice administered, in the name of the Mogul. Be- 
side the produce of this territory, of which the Emperor 
would appoint a dewan, and other officers, to insi)ect the 
collection, and ensure the application to his use, a sum of 
90^000 rupees would be issued from the treasury of the 
Besident at Delhi, for the expenses of himself and his 
fiunily. But " in extending," says the Governor-General, 
" to the royal fieimily the benefits of the British protection, 
no obligation was imposed upon us, to consider the rights 
and claims of his Majesty Shah Aulum as Emperor of 
Hindustan; and the Governor-General has deemed it 
equally unnecessary and inexpedient, to combine with the 
intended provision for his Majesty and his household, the 
consideration of any question connected with the future 
exercise of the Imperial prerogative and authority.*' ^ 

Towards the end of June, the state of the country 
at that time rendering military operations impracticable 
in the Deccan, Major-General Wellesley was called to 

eonespondleace wifh Holkar. So little did Lord Lake anticipate the possibi- 
B^ of Delbi being defended by such disproportionate forces, that he had in- 
ftmcted ttie Resident to withdraw all the regular troops into the fort for the 
protection of the person of Shah Alem and that of the royal family, leaving for 
ttie defsoce oi the dty anch irregulars as might have been entertained. The 
Resident, Lleut.-Col. Ochterlony, who had made such preparation as the time 
permitted for the defence of the city, acting under these instructions, directed 
the Ckmimandant, Colonel Bum, to retire with his detachment into the city, 
and take up the ground lately occupied by the 2nd battalion, 4th regiment, for 
tiM nigtit, (of ttie 7th November,) placing sentries at the gates ; evidently iu- 
tondlng to withdraw the whole into the fort. Considering, however, that if 
the city were left undefended, it would become the scene of indiscriminate 
toDUilt and plunder, and tliat its abandonment without a struggle would be a 
dtocredit to the British arms and a moral triumph for tlie enemy : trusting, 
also, to be able finally, if compelled, to effect his retreat into the citadel, 
Coloael Bum determined, with the means at his disposal, to defiend, as long 
aa he could, the city firom the enemy. This bold as well as prudent resolve 
vaa entirely concurred in by his officers, and the Resident ably and zealously 
eo-operated in its execution. The result reflected the highoiit honour upon 
flie defenders, and restored the reputation of tlie British arms. Oral infer* 
natkm ; Thorn's War in India ; Memoir of Major General William Bum ; 
Xaat IndU MiUtary Calendar, U. 497.— W. 

■ Printed papers, ut supra, No. 23, p. 149.— M. Despatches, iy. 237, 
541,553.— W. 
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BOOK VI. Calcutta, to assist in the deliberation on certain military and 
cfiAP. XIII. economical plans ; and surrendered the general powers, 
■ military and civil, with which he was invested. Before his 

}804, departure, a portion of the troops in the field were ma^e 
to return to Fort St. George and Bombay ; leaving di»« 
posable, in the Deccan, two regiments of European in- 
fantry, four regiments of native cavalry, and thirteen bat- 
talions of sepoys. The principal part of this force, four 
regiments of native cavalry, two regiments of European 
iofautry, six battalions of sepoys, with a battering train, 
and the common proportion of artillery and pioneers, were 
directed to assemble for active operations at Aurungabad, 
under the general command of Lieutenant-Colonel Wal- 
lace. Of the remaining seven battalions of sepoys, six 
were ordered to remain as a reserve ; four at Poonah, and 
two at Hyderabad : and one was required as a garrison at 
Ahmednugger.* 

Having completed his arrangements for action, Colonel 
Wallace marched from Foorkabad on the 29th of Septem- 
ber ; and reached Chandore on the 8th of October. Oa 
the same day he detached a battalion with two 12- 
pounders, against a small fort^ called Laussoolgaum, gar- 
risoned by Holkar, and distant about twelve miles. Tbe 
battalion met with a desperate resistance, and lost its 
commander. A reinforcemeut was sent during the night, 
and the place was stormed the following morning. Wal- 
lace took possession, without resistance, of the pettah of 
Chandore on the evening of the 8th ; and on the 10th he 
had carried his approaches within three or four hundred 
yards of the gate of the fort, when the Kelledar, or go- 
vernor, sent overtures of capitulation. The terms, per* 
mitting the garrison to depart with their private effects, 
were agreed upon, on the night of the 11th, and at ten on 
the morning of the 12th, the British troops were placed in 
possession of the fort. It was a place of great strength, 
being inaccessible at every part but the gate-way ; and of 
considei-able importance, as commanding one of the best 
passes in the range of hills where it stands. The fort d 
Dhoorb surrendered to a detachment on the 14th ; the 
forts of Anchella, Jeewunta, and some minor posts, on 
the same range of hills, were evacuated ; and Colonel 

> Printed papers, ut supra, No. 25, p. 209. 
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Wallace, leaving a garrison in Chandore, began his march BOOK VI. 
to Ghdna on the 17th. He arrived on the 21st ; took pos- chap. xiii. 
session of the pettah on the following morning ; on the ' 

26th two practicable breaches were made in the walls ; ^^^ 
and the storming parties were on the point of advancing 
when^he garrison offered to surrender. The reduction of 
Galna yielded possession of all the territories of Holkar 
in the Deccan. Of those in Malwa the conquest was 
already completed, by Colonel Murray*s detachment.* 

The Commander-in-^hie^ as soon as he had completed 
his supplies at Muttra, marched towards Delhi, where he 
Arrived on the 17th of October, two days after the enemy's 
retreat. Lieutenant-Colonel Bum, who had been recalled 
from Sehaurunpore to the defence of Delhi, crossed the 
Jumna, on his return to his former station, with one bat* 
talion of sepoys and some nujeebs, on the 26th of Octo- 
ber. On the 29th, Holkar crossed with his cavalry, 
between Paniput and Delhi, and advanced upon this de- 
tachment) which he overtook at Saumlee, on the following 
day. Colonel Burn encamped with his small party in a 
square, which towards evening was completely surrounded. 
At four the next morning he began to move. The enemy 
having posted themselves on the road to Sehaurunpore, 
expecting the detachment to proceed in that direction, 
enabled Colonel Bum to reach, without molestation, a 
small Qurrie, bordering on the city. Finding the minds 
of the men admirably disposed, he resolved to defend him- 
self in the Gurrie till reinforcements should arrive, or 
even to Rght his way back to Delhi. All attempts having 
fsdled for the collection of grain, and the troops having 
suffered great privations, he had come to the resolution, 
on the 1st of November, of fighting his way to Bhaugput, 
on the following night ; but at this time he received in- 
telligence of the march of the Commander-in-Chief, and 
was induced to wait for his approach. 
. On the 31st of October, that General, taking the re- 
serve, his three regiments of dragoons, three regiments 
of native cavalry, and the mounted artilleiy, crossed the 
Jumna, to pursue the cavalry of Holkar. At the same 
time Major-€teneral Frazer, with the main body of the 
inffuitry, two regiments of native cavalry, and the park of 

1 Printed papers, nt supra, p. 250, 261, 266, 267. 
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BOOK VL artillery, was directed to moTe upon the in&ntry and 
\ uii. artillery of Holkar, which had reached the neighbooihood 
— ^— of Deeg, on the right bank of the Jumna. Hie object of 
^^^ this double movement was, to force both the oarahy and 
and the infantry of Holkar to risk an action with the 
British troops, or to make him fly from Hindustan, under 
circumstances of so much ignominy and distress^ as would 
have a disastrous effect upon the reputation of his cause. 

General Lake arrived at Bhaugput on the lat of Novem> 
ber. On the second he performed a march of more than 
twenty-eight miles, and reached E^ondellah. On the 3rd 
he arrived at Saumlee, from which the enemy had decamped 
early in the morning. 

Major-General Frazer marched from Delhi on the 5th of 
November, and arrived at Gk>burdun on the 12th, a place 
within three coss of the fort of Deeg. His force ooi^ 
sisted of two regiments of native cavalry, his Majesi/s 
76th regiment, the Company's European regiments^ six 
battalions of sepoys, and the park of artiUety, in all about 
six thousand men. The force of the enemy was under* 
stood to amount to twenty-four battalions of in&ntiy, • 
large body of horse, and 160 pieces of ordnance ; strongly 
encamped, with their right upon Deeg, and a large jeel <^ 
water covering the whole of their front. 

As the hour was late, and the General had little inf(»>- 
mation of the enemy's position, he delayed the attack till 
morning. Having made his arrangements for the security 
of the camp, he marched with the army in two brigades ak 
three o'clock in the morning ; making a circuit round the 
water to the left, to enable him to come upon the ri^^t 
flank of the enemy. A little after day-break, the arm/ 
was formed, in two lines ; and attacked, Bud carried a 
large village on the enemy's flank. It then descended the 
hill, and charged the enemy's advanced party, under a 
heavy diacharge of round, grape, and chain, from their 
guns, which they abandoned as the British army came up. 
General Frazer, whose gallantry animated every man in 
the field, was wounded, and oUiged to be carried from the 
battle, when the command devolved up<Mi General Mooaoo. 
The enemy retired to fresh batteries as the British ad* 
vanced. The whole of the batteries were carried for 
upwards of two miles, till the enemy were driven oloee to 
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tbe walla of the fort One body of them, drawn up to the BOOK VI 
eastward of the lower end of the lake, atiU retained a ciiap.ziii. 
position, whence they had annoyed the British with a very t 

destructive fire. Seeing the British troops, under oover of IMi. 
a fire from several pieces of cannon, moving round to their 
left, they made a precipitate retreat into the lake, where 
many of them were lost. 

The British took eightynseven pieces of ordnance in this 
battle, and lost in killed and wounded about 350 men. 
The enemy's loss, which was great, could only be conjee-^ 
tared. The remains of the army took shelter in the 
fortress of Deeg.^ 

After the flight of Holkar with his ca^^alry from 
Sauxnlee, on the morning of the 3rd, the Commander-in- 
Chief went after him with such expedition, as might 
allow him no time to ravage the country without risking 
an engagement with the British cavalry. On the 9th of 
November, that Qeneral arrived at Happer, which the 
enemy had left the preceding night, moving in the direc- 
tion of Coorjah, with design, as was supposed, to re-cross 
{he Jumna, in the neighbourhood of Muttra. General 
liake arrived at Ehass Gunge, on the 14th of November, 
when Holkar appeared to have taken the direct road to 
Futty Qhur. On the 16tli, Lake arrived at Alygunge 
distant about thirty-six miles from Futty Ghur. He 
halted only to refresh his men and horses, and, marching 
with the cavalry early in the night, came up with the 
ipnemy before day-break. They were encamped close 
under the walls of Furruckabad, and taken by surprise. 
The execution done upon them was therefore prodigious, 
and their resistance inconsiderable. Several discharges of 
grape being given to them from the horse artillery, the 
cavalry advanced, and put them to the sword. Many of 
the horses were still at their piquets, when the British 
cavalry penetrated into their camp.' From the 31st of 

I Despatches, hr. 833.— W. 

Lord Lake expresses his opinion, on several occasions, that this was one 
of the severest actions during the war ; it appears to have been the hardest 
fimght battle on this side India." ** I Iiave every reason to believe that the 
action of the 13th instant was a very near business." Despatches iv. 241, 251. 
It was a contest less ¥rith men than with guns ; the batteries of the enemy 
were crowded with guns and strongly posted. Thorn's War in India, plan, 
p.408.— W. 

* Tho surprise was complete; Holkar would not credit the possibility of the 
British making m> rapid a movement, and went to sleep as if no danger was 
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BOOK VI. October, when they departed from Delhi, the British 

CHAP. x:ii. troops had daily marched a distance of twenty-three or 

• ■ twenty-four miles ; d»uing the day and night preceding 

I^<^- the attack, they marched fifty-eight miles ; and from the 

distance to which they pursued the enemy, must have 

passed over a space of more than seventy miles before 

they took up their ground. 

After allowing the troops to halt for two days, the 
British General again marched in pursuit of Holkar, who 
fled to the Jumna in great distress, and re-crossed it near 
Mohabun on the 23rd, hastening to join the remainder of 
his army at Deeg. The Commander-in-Chief arrived ai 
. Muttra on the 28th ; and joined the army at Deeg on the 
1st of December. On his march he received the melan- 
choly intelligence that the wound of General Frazer had 
proved mortal The loss of that officer was felt as a 
national, and almost an individual, calamity, by every 
Briton in India. 

Of the enemy's force, a considerable portion having 
thrown themselves into the town and fort of Deeg, and the 
remainder occupying a position under its walls, arrange- 
ments were taken for the reduction of the place. The 
battering train and necessary stores arrived from Agi'a, on 
the 10th ; and ground was broken on the 13th. The pos- 
session of an eminence which commanded the town, and 
in some degree, the fortress itself, appeared of importance 
for the further op^*ations of the siege. It was defended 
by a small fortification ; the enemy had strongly in- 
trenched themselves in its front ; had erected batteries in 
the most commanding situations ; and were favoured by 
the nature of the ground. The breach in the wall was 
practicable on the 23rd ; and arrangements were made to 
storm it, together with the intrenchments and batteries^ 

near. Aftervrards, in the course of the nighc, intelli^nce came by the dawk 
that the general was only four coss off, hut the servants would not waken the 
Mahar^^a. taking on themselves to decide that the report ¥ra8 not tme. At 
about midnight, (more correctly, at dawn,) General Lake came down upon 
upon Holkar's position ; by some accident a tumbril blew up Just beftHV the 
onset, and the report awakened the Maiiaraja to a sense of hia danger, so ihti 
he was oit horseback when the enemy came, with a few more prepared for 
action. But before the rest were mounted, the General was upon them, and 
the army was defeated with great slaughter. Memoir of Ameer Khan, lii^ 
Thorn estimates that Holkar, in the onslaught, and by dispersion, must hare 
lest half liis force; estimated, but no doubt with exurgeratkm. at 60.000 men. 
W«r in India, a83.-W. 
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during the night. The force destined for the attack waa BOOK VI, 
divided into three columns, and moved off in such a man- chap. xiii:. 
ner as to reach the different points of attack a little before " 
twelve at night. The right column, under Captain Kelly, ^^^ 
was ordered to force the enemy's batteries and trenches, 
to the high ground to the left of the town. The left 
column, under Major Radcliffe, was destined to carry the 
batteries and trenches on the enemy's right. The centre 
column formed the storming party, and was led by Lieut.- 
Ck)lonel Macrae. The whole service was performed with 
equal gallantry and success. ** By means of the darkness 
of the night,* says the Commander-in-Chief, "the enemy 
Xma taken by mirprise, and prevented from availing them- 
selves of the advantage they possessed, or of making a 
very formidable resistance." The loss of the British was 
not trifling, and that of the enemy very great. Overawed 
by this example of the audacity and success of the British 
troops, the enemy evacuated the town of Deeg on the fol- 
lowing day ; the fort, on the succeeding night ; and fled in 
the direction of Bhurtpore, leaving nearly the whole of 
their cannon behind.^ 

The fort of Deeg belonged to Ruujeet Sing, the Raja of 
Bhurtpore. When the British, in the battle fought on 
the 13th, pursued the troops of Holkar under the walls of 
the fort, a destructive fire of cannon and musquetry was 
opened upon them by the garrison. The Raja of Bhurt-' 
pore was one of the first of the chiefs in that part of 
India, who, at the time when General Lake advanced 
against Sindiah beyond the Jumna, made overtures for a 
combination with the British state. As he was one of the 
itaost considerable of the minor sovereigns in that part of 
India, and possessed great influence among the Rajas of 
the tfaats, his accession to the British cause was treated as 
a fortunate event, and he was indulged with very advan- 
tageous terms. A treaty was concluded by him, by which 
the British government bound itself to protect his do- 
minions ; bound itself not to interfere in the smallest 
degree with the administration of his country ; freed him 

1 Printed papers, nt supra, p. 224, 252—273^; also General Lake's Letter to 
fhe GovemoT'^neral, dated Mattra, 1st July, 1805 ; Papers, nt supra, No. l\ 
p. 85.— M. 

Despatches, ir. 241.— W. 
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BOOK VI. entirely from the heavy tribute which he annually paid 

CHAP. XIII. to the Mahratta powers ; and of the surrounding dis- 

""^■~"~" tricts, conquered from Sindiah, annexed so much to the 

^^^ territories of the Raja, as equalled in extent and value 

one-third of his former dominions. 

Notwithstanding these great advantages, and the Go- 
vemor-Generars system of defensive alliance, no sooner 
had Holkar assumed an attitude of defiance to the British 
Power, than Runjeet Sing manifested an inclination to 
join him. On the 1st of August, 1804, a secret agent of 
the Raja, with letters to Holkar, was apprehended at 
Muttra, and discovery made of a treacherous corres- 
pondence. The Raja, very soon after concluding his 
treaty with the British government, had exhorted Holkar 
to despise the British power, and offered to join him, on 
condition of receiving certain accessions of territory. 
During the same month in which this discovery was made, 
several complaints were addressed to him by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, on account of the little assistance received 
from him in providing for the war. In the intercepted 
correspondence, offence appeared to have been taken by 
the Riaja at the violent manner in which the British 
resident at Muttra had decided some disputes respecting 
the traffic in salt ; and some alarm was conveyed to his 
xnitid by a report that the English government was 
to introduce the English courts of justice into his do- 
minions.' 

Upon reference of all these circumstances to the Go- 
Temor-General, though he regarded them as ample proof 
of traitorous designs, he was yet disposed, on the present 
occasion, when his defensive system was upon its trial, to 
exercise an uncommon degree of lenity and forbearance. 
He imputed the offences of the Raja and his son, to 
the corrupt intrigues of mischievous advisers ; and 
said, that "the just principles of policy, as well as 
the characteristic lenity and mercy of the British go- 
vernment, required that a due indulgence should be 
manifested towards the imbecility, ignorance, and indo- 

1 Another cause seems to have been a religious feeling. The letters of the 
ajj^nt repeatedly allude to the Raja's hoiTor at the cow-killing propensitlM of 
the infidel English. Despatches, Lieut.-General Lake to the Marottess Wei- 
lesley, iy. m^ >87.— W. 
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lence of the native chiefs, who have been drawn into BOOK VI 
these acts of ti*eacher7 and hostility, by the depravity and chap. xiu. 
artifices of their servants and adherents." ^ And he in- ■ 
structed the Commander-in-Chief to warn the Raja of 1^^* 
his danger ; to assure him that no design of interfering 
with his government was entertained by the British 
rulers ; and to require him to break off immediately all 
communication with the enemies of the British state. 
Towards the end of October, the Commander-in-Chief 
complained to the Gk>vemor-General, that the Raja had 
evaded his application for the troops, with which, according 
to the treaty, he was bound to assist the British govern- 
ment; while he had afforded to Holkar positive and ma- 
terial assistance.' In reply, the Governor-General left the 
question of peace or war to be decided by the opinion of 
expediency which the Commander-in-Chie^ with his more 
intimate knowledge of the circumstances, might be 
induced to form ; still, however, remarking, that ** if 
oousideiations of security should not require the punish- 
ment of Bhurtpore, those of policy suggested the expe- 
diency of forbearance, notwithstanding the provocation 
which would render such punishment an act of retribu- 
tive justice." The behaviour, however, of the garrison of 
Deeg, at the time of the battle fought under its walls, 
produced orders from the seat of government for the 
entire reduction of the Kaja, and the annexation of all 
his forts and territories to the British dominions. As 
^appoojee Sindiah, the officer who, at the beginning of the 
war with Holkar, commanded that detachment from the 
army of Sindiah which co-operated with General Monson 
at the commencement of his retreat, and was oue of 
the chieftains included in the list of those who, under 
the operation of the late treaty, were to receive jaghires 

' Letter from the Governor-General to the Commander-in-Chief. Papers, 
Ko. 15, utsapra, p. 23. Compare the sentiments here expressed with those 
employed against the Nabobs of Arcot. — M. 

Dedpatches, It. 193, 353. The grounds of this opinion were fhmished by 
Lord Lake, who from yerttoual knowledge of tlie Kaja and his son, cunaidered 
them to be indolent and unenterprising characters, and unlikely to have 
embarked in any hazardous enterprise, except upon the instigation of 
some of the persons alxmt them, who, from tiie desperate state of their 
fortunes, were ready to advocate the most violent measures. Despatches 

a The troops also which had been professedly assembled for the purpose of 
c!o^r><frating witii the British army, were actually engaged on the side of the 
enemy at tae battle of I>eeg. Despatches iv. o57 .— W. 
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BOOK VI. and pensions from the British goverumont^ had afterwiirdB. 

CHAP. ziu. openly joined Holkar with the troops under his command ; 
1 - and Suddasheo Bhao, another of Sindiah's ofitors, who 
16(H, had been sent to co-operate with Monson, had also joined 
the enemy, the Governor-General at the same time directed 
the Commander-in-Chief to proceed against them as rebels ; 
try them by a court-martial ; and carry the sentence into 
immediate execution.'. 

The loss of Deeg was a tremendous blow to Holkar and 
the Baja. The surrounding country immediately sub- 
mitted to the authority of the British govenunent ; and 
General Lake, having taken the requisite steps for aecurixig 
the fort, and administering the country, moved from Deeg 
on the 29th of December. The army of Guaerat, under 
the command of Colonel Murray, had be^i ordered to 
advance from the southward, in the direction of Eotah, 
to intercept, if made by that route, the flight of Holkar 
into Malwa. This officer had reached the neighbourhood 
of Kotah by the end of December ; and G^eral J£ke 
believed, if he could have made the Mahratta chieftain 
retreat in that direction, that he might have been effec- 
tually destroyed. But Holkar, though pursued from place 
to place, could not be driven from the Bhurtpore terri- 
tories, so long as his infantry could find protection in the 
city of Bhurtpore, his cavalry, by its rapid movements, 
could elude all attacks, and supplies were derived from 
the resources of the Kaja. The reduction of Bhurtpore 
presented itself, therefore, to the Commander-in-Chief as, 
of necessity, the first of his future operations. 

After being joined at Muttra by the King's 75th regi- 
ment, which he had summoned from Cawnpore, he arrived 
before the capital of the Eaja, on the 3rd of January, 
1805. The town of Bhurtpore, eight miles in extent, was 
everywhere surrounded by a mud wall of great thickneas 
and height, and a very wide and deep ditch filled with 

* Papere, lit supra. No. 15, p. 7 — 37.— M. 

Lord Wellesley's instructions to Lord Lake, were, to issue a proclamation 
ordering Bapoojee Sindiah and his followers to proceed to his camp by a 
certain day, under penalty of being considered and treated as rebels and 
traitors. If they did not join the camp, and afterwards became prisoners 
to the British army, then they were to be tried by a court-martial, and 
the General was authorized to carry into immediate execution the ponish- 
pi( nt which might be awarded them for their treachery and rebellion. Des- 
patches, iv. 263.— W. 
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initer. Hie fort was situated at the eastern extremity of BOOK ^ 
the town ; and the walls were flanked with bastions, at oirAp. xi 
short distances, mounted with a numerous artillery. The -^— - 
whole force of Runjeet Sing, and as many of the surround- 1^05. 
ing inhabitants as were deemed conducive to its defence, 
were thrown ioto the place ; while the broken battalions 
of Holkar had intrenched themselves under its walls. 
The British army, after driving the battalions from this 
position, with great slaughter, and the loss of all the 
artillery which they had been enabled to carry from Deeg, 
took up a position south-west of the town. The batteries 
vere opened on the 7th of January. On the 9th, a breach 
was reported practicable; and the General resolved to 
assault in the evening, as the enemy had hitherto stockaded, 
at nighty the damage sustained by the wall in the course 
of the day. When the storming party arrived at the ditch, 
they found the water exceedingly deep. Over this diffi- 
culty they prevailed ; and gained the foot of the breach* 
Here they made several gallant and persevering exertions ; 
but all ineffectual : they were repulsed with a heavy loss, 
including Lieutenant-Golenel Maitland, the officer who 
bravely commanded in the assault. 

The operations of the besiegers were immediately re- 
newed, and a second breach was prepared on the 21st. It 
was deemed advisable to give the assault by daylight. 
The storming party moved out of the trenches, where they 
Jiad been lodged fpr the purpose, a little before three 
o'clock in the afternoon. They were unable to pass the 
ditch ; and, being exposed for a considerable time to a fire 
which did great execution, were obliged to retire. 

The want of military stores and provisions delayed the 
commencement of renewed operations, till the beginning 
of February, when the batteries were opened upon the 
wall, at some distance from the part which was formerly 
breached. On the 20th of the same month, the breach 
being as complete as it was supposed to be capable of 
being made, one column, composed of 200 Europeans, and 
.a battalion of sepoys, was ordered to attack the enemy's 
trenches and guns outside the town ; a second column, 
.xx>mposed of 300 Europeans, and two battalions of sepoys, 
to attack one of the gates ; while a third, headed by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Don, and formed of the greatest part of the 
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BOOK TI. European force belonging to the Bengal army, and tbree 
CHAP. XIII. battsJions of sepoys, was to ascend the breach. The sig^ 
- nal to be observed by the storming party was> the cent- 

1805, mencement of the attack by the first column on the 
enemy's trenches, a little before four o'clock in the afteiv 
noon. This column was successful, and got immediate 
possession of the enemy's gun& The second column was 
delayed by a party of the enemy's horse ; and was exposed, 
by a mistake, it is said, of their guide, to a destructive fir6 
from the town, which destroyed their ladders, and rendered 
ineffectusd the attempt on the gate. The stoiming party 
was also delayed, according to the statement of the 0(»ii* 
mander-in-Chief, by circumstances, which he does not 
mention ; and found the ditch so deep, that it was impos- 
sible to arrive at the breach. The troops, having attempted 
to ascend by the bastion, were repulsed with great slaugh- 
ter, though the colours of one of the native regiments 
were planted within a short distance of the top. 

As the Commander-in-Chief ascribed the faUure to acci- 
dental obstructions and delays; as the storming party 
had nearly gained the summit of the bastion ; and as he 
was informed, he says, that a few hours more batterii^ 
would make the ascent there perfectly easy, he determined 
to make another attempt on the following day. The whole 
European part of the Bengal army, and the greater part of 
two King's regiments, with upwards of four battalions of 
native infantry, moved on to the attack, imder Brigadier- 
General Monson, about three o'clock in the afternoon 
« Discharges of grape, logs of wood, and pots filled with 
combustible materials, immediately," says the rejwrt of 
the Commander-in-Chief, " knocked down those who were 
ascending ; and the whole party, after being engaged in an 
obstinate contest for two hours, and suffering very seveie 
loss, were obliged to relinquish the attempt^ and retire to 
our trenches." The steepness of the ascent, and the ina- 
bility of the assailants to mount, except by small parties 
at a time, were, it was said, the enemy's advantages.* 

The guns of the British army bad, in consequence of in- 
cessant firing, become, for the most part^ unserviceable; 
the whole of the artillery stores were expended ; provi- 

> No. 15, ut supra, p. 37, 38. No. 25, ut supra, p. 27S— 885.~M. 
Despatches !▼. 264, 292.— W. 
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Bions were exhausted ; and tlie sick and wounded were BOOK VI. 

nameious. It was therefore necessary to intermit the cuap. ziiu 

siege of Bhurtpore. One of the most remarkable, perhaps, ■ 

of all the events in the history of the British nation in ^^^ 

India, is the difficulty, found by this victorious army, of 

eabduing the capital of a petty Rsya of Hindustan. The 

circumstances have not been sufficiently disclosed ; for, on 

the subject of these unsuccessful attacks, the reports of 

the Commander-in-Chief are laconic. As general causes, 

he chiefly alleges the extent of the place, the number of 

its defenders, the strength of its works, and, lastly, the 

incapacity of his engineers ; as if a Commander-in-Chief 

.!irere fit for his office who is not himself an engineer.^ 

I Although it may he reasonably expectedp that a Commander-in-Chief 
rihonld he able to appreciate the abilities of his engineers* and the probable 
adequacy of the means at their command to overcome the resistance opposed 
to him, it ca» scarcely be held to be incumbent on him to be an engineer 
llioiself. Lord Lake was certainly no engineer; neither his education, nor his 
experience, nor his temperament, qualified him for directing the operations of 

• siege. It is said that he proposed to attack bhurtpore, as he had done Ali- 
ghur, by blowing open the gates,— in which there is great likelihdod that he 
woald have succeeded; — he was advised to the contrary, and it was determined 
to attempt to breach with a very ineffective battering train, with a great defl- 

■ dency of ofikers instructed or experienced in the art of engineering, and with 

• great abundance of ignorance as to the strength and circunistances of the 
fortress. The fullest account of the siege is given by Mi^or Thorn ; many in- 
teresting particulars are also supplied by a treatise on the Attack of Mud 
Forts, by Colonel Gralloway, and by a series of anonymous artick's, entitled 
lUlitary Autobiography, which are understood to be the composition of a dis- 
tinguished Beng^ oflBLcer, in the East Indian United Service Journal, published 
in Calcutta, in 1833, and 1834. From tliese sources, and from the oral infor- 
mation of officers present at the siege, some addition may be made to the mea- 
gre account which the text has derived from tlie official despatches. 

Operations commenced with tiie construction of a breaching battery, not of 
the most formidable description ; it consisted of six eightcen-pounders, and on 
the right of it was a small mortar-battery of four pieces ; the distance was 
above 700 yards. The wall of the fort extended right and left as far as the eye 
Goold reach, and was thickly studded with projecting bastions, well furnished 
-with artillery. The spot chosen for forming a breach lay close to ttie right 
flank of one of these bastions, which enabled the defenders to enfilade the aip- 
proach* a circumstnnce that occasioned much of the loss suffered in the attempt 
to storm. In the first assault some dela> and confusion took pl.ice from the 
-accidental divergence, in tlie dark, of the colimin of attack ; and in Mujor 
Thorn's opinion this delay was a chief cause of the failure. Tliis, however, 
may be doubted, as it may be otherwise sufficiently accounted for. When the 
column arrived near the wall, its progress was arrested by a deep ditch, the 
existence of which had not been suspected. 

The distance at which the battery had been raised, and the al>sence of ap* 
proaches, prevented the assailants from discovering what was going on along 
the foot of the walls, and permitted the garrison to employ working parties to 
widen and deepen what was a dry and neglected ditch, and to fill it for the 
requisite distance opposite to tlie breach with water, ft'om a water-course which 
commimicated with an extensive swamp at some short distance from the fort. 
Such was the impediment which arrested the column, as they were wholly un- 
prepared for it ; a few men continued to cross the ditch above the breach, and 
make tlieir way to the latter by a narrow path at the foot of the wall, just 
brcMul enough to admit one man at a time. In this wa^', a few men of the flank 
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BOOK YI. Hic Bombay army, from Guzerat, which had been di- 
oBAP. xiu. rected to move towards Kotah, was afterwards commaiMkd 
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companies of His Majesty's 22nd xnoonted the breach, bat support ooold not 
be giren with snflBcient oelerit}' to enable tiiein to maintain it, and tiiey weFe 
compelled to retire. The fort Icept up a hnt fire during tbe whole of tlie aassait 
Many men were Icilled on ttie retreat also, as the country was in posse:idou of 
Holkar's cavahT-, who perpetually hovered on the flanks of the c^nimis, eut- 
Udc: off all strngglers. 

Whatever chance of success the first attack of this description might have 
offered, from tite courage of tiie troops and the intimidation of tbe enemy, was 
bnmeasurably diminished for a ^econd effort, as the troops liad lost, and the 
enemy gained, confidence. A somewhat stronger battery was formed, and a 
breach on the other side of tlie samu bastion was effected. In order to gain 
some information as to the ditch, a stratagem of palpable absurdity was de- 
vised: three native troopers in the cliaracter of deserters rode from the canp 
towards the walls, they were fired at with blank cartridges, and the people on 
the walls, being thus far deceived, allowed them to approach the edge of the 
ditch, pointing out to them the direction of the gates. The situation of the 
troopers did not allow of very deliberate observation, as they rode off agahi as 
speedily as they could, being now fired at by the garrison. They retmned la 
safety, and reported that the ditch was inconsiderable ; thehr report was tmsted 
to, but when the troops made their way, under a heavy and dastmctive fire, 
to the edge of the ditch, they found a sheet of water of considerable width, 
much broader than the ladders they had brought to cross it with, and modi 
beyond the depth of the tallest grenadier. Some time was vainly spent in at- 
tempting to get across under a well-sustained and well-directed fire firom tiie 
walls, and after much loss the column was recalled. Nothing more strongly 
shows the utter ignorance of the besiegers of the localities of the neighbour- 
hood, than the injury they sustained from an impediment entirely within their 
own power. Had they known whence the ditch was fed, it would have beea 
easy for them to have cut off the supply of water, and in all prob^ili^ thB 
first assault would have given them Blinrtpore. 

These two failures having enforced the necessity of more regular proreedinfo, 
approaches were begun in a different position, and cai*ried to the edge of tbe 
ditch. Supplies of stores and artillery were brouglit from Agra and other de« 
p6ts ; and more powerful batteries, though still much too -^i^^ak for the pur- 
pose, opened against a pait of the wall where the curtain was of less width 
than usual, and was eflectnally covered by a bastion at either extremity. On 
the morning of the day appointed for the storm, tlie garrison, whose connge 
had been elevated to the highest pitch by the slow progress of the siege, and 
the impunity with which they had murdered the wounded, and mutilated the 
slain, left behind after each assault, made a desperate sally upon the head of 
the trenches, gained possession of them for a time, and were repulsed only 
after they had killed the officer of His Majesty's 7«th, commanding the ad- 
vance, and many of the men. They gained and retained possession also of a 
trench in advance of the lines, from which it was proposed to dislodge them, 
and follow them closely into the breach. The Europeans, however, of His 
Majesty's 75th and 76th, who were at the head of the column, refused to ad- 
vance, and the few men of the flank companies of the 22nd who had obeyed the 
command, were necessarily recalled. The entreaties and expostulations of 
their officers failing to produce any effect, two regiments of Native In&ntry, 
the 12th and 16th, were summoned to the front, and gallantly advanced to the 
storm. These circumstances explain the delay alluded to by Lord Lake. The 
men were tired and disheartened by the conflict in which they had been en- 
gaged during the forenoon, and had adopted a notion that in the advanced 
trench which had been occupied by the enemy a mine was laid, by which they 
would be blown up. In this state of exhaustion and panic ft would have been 
judicious to have defierred the asf^ult, as persisting in it paralyzed so large a 
portion of the assailing foi*ce. When the column reached the ditch, it was, as 
before, impassable ; but some of the men inclining to the right contrived to 
turn it and to clamber up the rugged slope of the flanking bastion, and the 
colours of the 12th regiment of Native Infantry waved from the summit of the 
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jto join the Commander-iu-Cliief at Bhurtpcure ; where it BOOK YL 
arrived, on the 12th of February, and uuder Major-Qeneral ohap*ziii. 
Jones, who had succeeded Colonel Murray, bore u full share ^ " 
in the succeeding operations. WiSt, 

During the detention of the army before the capital of 
Kunjeet Sing, the cavalry under General Smith had been 
employed in expelling Ameer Khan, an adventurer of 
Afghan descent, who had found the means of collecting a 
predatory army, and made an incursion into the Com- 
pany's territory.* Before the preparations were completed 

•lope. There was, however, still a perpendicular parapet of some height to be 
sormoonted ; and as this was resolutely defended by the garrison, all efforts to 
scale it were productive only of the destruction of the assailants. Two or three 
pf the men did get in at the front embrazuro of the wall, but they were ui- 
stantly cut to pieces by the enemy. So apparent an approximation to success 
induced the Commander-in-Chief to direct a repetiti^^n of the attack upon the 
bastion which had been ascended, on the following day ; and on this occasion 
the Europeans, who had been panic-struck on tlie day preceding, volunteered 
to lead the attack, and gallantly redeemed their character. Theh: valour only 
aggravated their loss. There was no breach, and the attempt to carry tlie fort 
by scrambling In disorder up a scabrous bastion, in which no firm footing 
could be found, and where the party was exposed to a murderous lire, and to 
an equally destructive shower of deadly missiles from a numerous garrison, 
strong in position, and exulting in spirit, was an inconsiderate and ui\jnstiflable 
casting away of men's lives. 

The writer in the East Indian United Service Journal, adverting to the blame 
imputed to the Engineers for the failure of the attack upon Bhurtpore, re- 
marks, ** who the Commanding Engineer was, I have met with no body who 
could exactly tell. I believe the office passed through the hands of several in- 
diindaals during the siege, but no one of them was of sutBcient character, 
either in respect of influence or experience, to take upon himself the responsi- 
bility attached to so important a situation." He adds, however, ** even if an 
officer of the requisite ability and experience had been present, it is doubtful 
whether he would have been attended to, for so confident was the General in 
the resistless bravery of his troops, and so impatient withal, that he could 
liardly brook the delay tliat was necessary to enable his guns to make a breach 
in the ramparts. He had undertaken to besiege a large, populous, and strong 
place, with means that were totally inadequate for such an ent rprise ; and in 
a military point of view he was highly culpable." The writer proceeds to 
blame the government for not providing the means whilst it enjoined the 
enterprise; but admitting the neglect, this does not exonerate a General* 
Jeft as Lord Lake was with large discretional authority, from the culpability 
of attempting objects which his utter want of means rendered impossibi- 
lities.— W. 

> Ameer Khan joined Holkar after the first storm of Bhurtpore, and co-ope- 
rated with his cavalry in harassing the British camp and columns. He also 
took an active part in the different attempts made to cut off the English con- 
voys coming to the siege. As these attempts were nnsuccessfhl, the Raja of 
Bhurtpore ascribed their failure to want of proper concert between Ameer 
£ban and Holkar, and he therefore sent for them and said, " as both Sirdars 
could not act well together in the same field, it would be better that one should 
remain at Bhurtpore while the other headed an incursion into the enemy's 
territory, and carried the war thither." ** Holkar recollecting,*' adds his 
ftiend and confederate, with some malice, *' his misfortunes at Furruckabad 
and Deeg, chose to remain," and Ameer Khan, therefore, went upon this ex- 

Sdition. His direction was liohilcund, of which country he was a native. 
5 was followed on the day after his departure by General Smith, with three 
regiments of dragoons, three regiments of native cavalry, and a djvisiun of 
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BOOK VI. for resuming the siege of Bhurtpore, this force returned, 
CHAP. XIII. and might, it appeared to the Commander-in-Chief, be now 
■ advantageously employed in dislodging Holkar from the 

1806. neighbourhood of Bhurtpore ; and, if possible, expelling 
him from that quarter of India. At two o'clock in the 
morning of the 29th of March, he lefb his camp, with the 
whole of the cavalry and the reserve, intending to surprise 
the enemy about daybreak. Colonel Don, with the reserve, 
moved directly upon their left, while the General himself 
made a circuit to their right, in the line in which it was 
expected they would fly from the attack on their left. 
They were so much, however, upon their guard, as to be 
secured by a timely flight from any considerable injury. 
In two days, it was heard, that they were again encamped 
within twenty miles of Bhurtpore. On the 1st of April, 
the Commander-in-Chief proceeded with the same force 
at midnight, for another chance of reaching them before 
they could take to flight. Though now passing the night 
in so much vigilance that they kept their horses saddled, 
they had not begun to march before the British force were 
within two hundred yards from them, and having horses 
superior both in speed and strength, were able to perform 
upon them considerable execution, before they had tio^ to 
disperse. So little did the enemy think of defending them- 
selves, that of the British, in either of those onsets, not a 
man was lost. 

In addition to other causes, which tended to reduce the 
power of Holkar, the most respectable of the chiefs who 
belonged to his army, now came with their followers to 

horse artillery. At Moradabad, which was an English station. Ameer Khan's 
party did some mischief, but they were detained before the house of the Jud^ 
•which had been prepared for resistance, and in which the English residfintb, 
with some of the militia, had taken refuge. They defended themselves there 
for two days, until the approach of General Smith effected their deliverance. 
The Maliratta force then moved towards the hills, destroying and plundering 
some insigniUcaut villages : fearing that his retreat might be cat off, Ameer 
KImn then retraced his steps, but was intercepted, and brought to action near 
Atzulgerh, on the 2nd ot March. Some vigorous charges were made by die 
enemy, but they were resolutely encountered, and driven with some loss from 
the field. After tite plunder of some otlier towns in Kohilciind, and some 
fruitless oj erations against detachments and convoys of tlie English, Ameer 
Khan re-crossed the Ganges on the 13th of March, attended, according to his 
own account, by no more than 100 men. He contrived to collect some of his 
scattered forces, with whom he rejoined Holkar on tlie 20th of March. General 
Smith returned to camp on the 223rd, having effectually fmsti-ated AmetT 
Khan's predatory designs. War in India, 430. Life of Ameor Kiiao, 
350.— W. 
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ibe English camp. The Raja of Bhurtpore, also, discorer- BOC^ YL 
ing the fallacy of the hopes which he had built upon Hoi- chap, xiil 
kar, and dreading the effects of a renewed attack, began, — — ^— 
soon after the suspension of operations, to testify his desire ^^^ 
for reconciliation. Though an example to counteract the 
impressions made upon the minds of the people of Hin- 
dustan, by the successful resistance of the Raja of Bhurt* 
pore, might have appeared, at this time, exceedingly use- 
ful ; yet some strong circumstances recommended a course 
rather of forbearance than of revenge. The season was 
very far advanced, and Bhurtpore might still make a tedi- 
ous defence : the severity of the hot winds would destroy 
the health of the Europeans in the trenches, and affect 
even that of the natives ; great inconvenience was sus- 
tained from the continuance of Holkar in that quarter of 
India, from which it would be difficult to expel him, with 
Bhurtpore for a place of refuge and support : And, above 
all, it was necessary to have the army in a state of readi* 
ness to act against Sindiah, who appeared on the point of 
renewing the war. The proposals of the Raja, therefore, 
met the British rulers in a very compliant temper ; and 
the terms of a new treaty were settled on the 10th of 
April, when the preparations for the renewal of the siege 
were completed, and the army had actually taken up its 
position at the place. As compensation for the expense 
which the Raja, by his disobedience, had inflicted on the 
British government, he agreed to pay, by instalments, a 
sum of twenty lacs of Furruckabad rupees ; and the addi- 
tional territory, with which he had been aggrandized by 
the Company, was resumed. In other respects, he was 
allowed to remain in the same situation in which he had 
been placed by the preceding treaty. The fort of Deeg 
was not, indeed, to be restored till after experience, for 
some time had, of his fidelity and friendship ; but if that 
were obtained, a part of the compensation-money would 
not be required.* 

The conclusion of a treaty with Sindiah, even his enter- 
ing into the system of subsidiary defence, created no sense 
of tranquillity, no expectation of peace between him and 
the British government. Before the signature of the 

I No. 15, tit8upra,p.40— 45,53.~M. See Treaty. Wellesley Despatches, iy, 
App., p. 636.— W. 
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book! VI. treaty of subsidiary alliance, a dispute had arisen abont 

criAP. XIII. the fort of Gualior, and the territory of Gk)hud. The Bri- 

^— — tish goyemment included these possessions in the oon- 

1W5. struction of that article of the treaty which bound Sindiah 

to all the engagements formed by the British government 

during the war, with any of the chiefe who had previously 

paid to him tribute or obedience. Sindiah contended that 

they could not be included in that article by any just and 

reasonable construction ; and also repnesented them as so 

important to himself, that he could by no means retain 

his state and condition without them. 

The behaviour of Ambajee Englah, or Ingliah, had pro- 
duced even hostile operations between the time of sign- 
ing the treaty of peace, and signing the treaty of defensive 
alliance. A^r having separated his interests from those 
of Sindiah, under whom he rented and governed the pos- 
sessions in question, and after having formed engagements 
with the British government, on the terms which it held 
out, during the war, to every chief whom it found pos- 
sessed of power ; that versatile leader, as soon as he un- 
derstood that peace was likely to be concluded with Sin- 
diah, renounced his engagements with the English, and 
endeavoured to prevent them from obtaining possession 
of the fort and districts which he had agreed to give 
up. The Commander-in-Chief sent troops, and seized 
them. 

The disputes on the subject of Gualior and Qohud 
began on the 17th of February, 1804 ; and were pressed, 
wth infinite eagerness, by the ministers of Sindiah. They 
did not prevent the signature of the defensive treaty, 
because the Mahratta ministers declared, that, how much 
soever convinced of his right, and how deeply soever his 
interests would be afiected by the alienation of that right; 
their master would not allow it to disturb the relations of 
peace so happily established ; but would throw himself 
on the honour and generosity of the Britigh chiefis. Th^ 
argued and contended, that the article of the treaty which 
bound him to the engagements, formed with his de- 
pendants and tributaries by the British government^ 
could only refer to such chiefs as the Eajas of Jodepoor 
and Jyepoor, or, at any rate, to Zemindars and Jaghire- 
dars ; that Gohud was the immediate property of the 
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araja ; that it was absurd to talk of a Rana of BOOK VX 

id ; as no such person was known ; as all the preten- osiap. xiii. 

I of that family were extinct, and the province had - 

. in the immediate and absolute possession of Sindiah ^^^* 

his predecessor for thii'ty years ; that no right could 

latly founded on the revival of an antiquated claim, in 

ir of some forgotten individual of an ancient family ; 

that it was not for the interest of the British govern- 

b, any more than of Sindiah, to call in qiiestion the 

clations of actual possession, since a great part of all 

belonged to both was held by neither a more ancient, 

% more valid title, than that which Sindiah possessed 

le territory of Gohud. As for the fort of GuaUor, it 

not so much, they affirmed, as a part of Gohud ; it 

a fortress of the Mogul, granted to Sindiah, of which 

^ana of Gohud, even when such a personage existed, 

I be regarded as no more than the Governor, nomi- 

i by Sindiah, and employed during his pleasure. The 

ish affirmed, that as the operation of the treaty exr 

ed, by the very terms, to all the territories of Siudiah, 

piing those '* situated to the southward of the terri- 

s of the Rajas of Jyepoor, Jodepoor, and the Baua of 

id," it was evident, that it was meant to apply to 

3 of the Rana of Gohud : that if the possession in 

tion had not passed to the English, by treaty with 

)arties to whom they were now consigned, they would 

passed to them by conquest ; as the army, after the 
e of Laswaree, was actually moving towards Gohud 
Qualior, when Ambajee lugliah, against whom the 
of the family of the Rana of Gohud had been acting, 
id of the British government, with a considerable 

of troops, concluded a treaty, by which they were 
jndered. 

would appear, that General Wellesley believed there 
weight in the arguments of Sindiah. In the answer 
h he returned to Major Malcolm, when that officer 
) communication to him of the conclusion of the 
y of defensive alliance, which he negotiated with 
iah: "It appears," he remarked, **that Sindiah's 
iters have given that prince reason to expect that he 
d retain Gualior ; and, I think it possible, that, con- 
ing all the circumstances of the case, his Excellency 
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BOO& VI. the Govemor-GeDeral may be induced to attend to Sin- 

CHAP. ziu. diah*s wishes upon this occasion. At all eyents^ your 

^' despatches contain fresh matter, upon which it would be 

^*^' desirable to receive his Excellency's orders, before you 

proceed to make any communication to fiindiah's Durbar, 

on the subject of Gualior." 

The Gk>vemor-General continued stead&stly to oonsidec 
the arrangement which he had made respecting Qualior 
and Gohud. as necessary to complete his intended plan of 
defence, by a chain of allied princes and strong posiidons 
between the British and Mahratta frontiers. Sindiah, 
after a fruitless contest, was obliged to submit ; and on 
the 21st of May, 1804, he received in public Durbar, the 
list of treaties to which he was required to conform. 

The apparent termination of this dispute by no means 
introduced the sentiments of friendship between the two 
governments. In a letter dated the 18th of October, 1804, 
which was addressed, in the name of Sindiah, to the Qo* 
veraor-Genera], various complaints were urged, ''tendings" 
says the British ruler, *^ to implicate the justice and good 
faith of the British government, in its conduct tom^ia 
that chieftain." * 

> As sabBequently intimated (p. 437), this letter, althongh dated in OctolMf; 
did not reach the Govemor-Geueral until the middle of February. The dday 
is not snfBciently accounted for by its circuitous conveyance, as noticed ii 
Lord Wellesley's reply to Sindiah. The letter could not have been dis> 
patched at the date when it was written, and other probable causes may 
be assigned for its subsequent retardation. The whole of the discussioui 
witli Sindiah were an exemplification of the cat in the adage, ** letting * I dare 
not' wait upon *I would.'" Sindiah's sympathies were with Holkar, bathe 
wanted the resol utlon to declare them ; and with the varying fortunes of that 
chief, his determination to Join him or to keep aloof alternated. A stroBg 
party in his court, at the head of which was his fiiUher-in-law, Seijee Bao 
Ghatkay, listening only to their hatred of the Rngliah, believed, and endea* 
vonred to make Sindiah believe, that Holkar must triumph if supported ly 
Sindiah; that he might, even without such assistance, eventually suooeed« 
Opposed to this party was another of the Mahari^a's advisers, with the cUti 
minister Bapoojee Wittul at their head, and their representations contributed 
to shake Sindiah's resolution. The persuasions and arguments of either, bow- 
ever, gained or lost efficacy with the course of events ; and that under the 
f actuation of feeling thus produced, the letter was composed, kept back, and 
dispatched, is probable from a consideration of what had occurred. At the end 
bf August, Monson's detachment was driven out of Malwa and destroyed. In 
the course of September Holkar was in occupation of Muttra and tlureateoed 
Agra, and nothing was anticipated amongst the Mahrattas but the total ov«r> 
throw of the English. In this state of excitement the letter, which is little 
better tlian a defiance, was composed, and it may have been aent off to tiM 
Vakeel at Benares. In the course of October, however. Lord Liake with hie 
army was in the field ; tlie attempt upon Delhi vras defeated, and aflWrs begaa 
to look doubtfol. The Vakeel was then probably ei^oyied to delay th$ 
delivery of the letter by undertaking a long journey from Benares to QftknHa, 
performed no doubt deliberately, so that he might be easily OTertaken* and bif 
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first of an, the British goyemment had used him ill in BOOK Vt 
legard to money ; for, whereas the losses to which he had chap, xhl 



ntthnate instructions be repralated by intermediate erents. Then came news 
of the pursuit and surprise of Furmckabad, and of the battle and siege of 
Deeg ; and a farther delay toolc place which would have probably ended in a 
total suppression of the despatch, if the repulse at Bhnrtpfnre in the banning 
of January had not turned the scale in favour of co-operation with Holkar, 
and the Journey of the messenger was completed. This is in all likelihood the 
tme explanation of the interval of four months that elaiMed between the date 
md the deliveiy of Slndlah's letter. 

Ab to the complidnts preferred in that letter, those which had any decency 
In them had been repeatedly discussed with the Resident in Sindiah's court, or 
in his camp, and had been, as it was supposed, Anally dlspoeed of. On the 
18th of May the Resident ** took occasion to reqnhie a formal renunciation of 
Dowlot Rao Sindiah's claim to the fort and territory of Gwalior and Ctohnd ; 
and the minister hi reply authorized the Resident to assure the Govemor- 
Cteneral that the claim had been completely relhiquished by his master.** The 
treaty waa accordingly ratified to this eiTect by Sindiah himself, on the 24th of 
May. His again urging the claim after such Aill and formal renunciation of it, 
conld only have proceeded from a belief that the British government might 
now be intimidate into an acquiescence in an act of ii^ustice. 

From this time forward the main point pressed upon the consideration of the 
Governor* General by Sindiah's ministers, was the grant of pecuniary assistance, 
without which, it was afBrmed, Sindiah could take no part in the war against 
Bolkar, as he conld not move his army from Burhanpore. That he was 
laboaring under financial diflBculttes was no doubt true, but it was not true to 
the extent asserted, fhr when it suited him to march, he moved towards the 
scene of hostilities without having received the demanded aid. Pecuniary as- 
■istance, however, was promised him, if he would satisfy the British govern- 
ment that he was not engaged in any hostile designs against them. The proofs 
insisted on were the dismissal from his court of Holkar's Vakeel, who at 
first openly, and afterwards secretly, resided with Sindiah, and was frequently 
admitted to private conferences with him and his ministers. The ne^t condi- 
tion was, the removal firom his counsels of Seijee Sao Ghatkay, a man, as the 
lUhrattas universally acknowledged, of infamous cliaracter, and notoriously 
inimical to the English, and in communication with Holkar. He had been 
obliged to withdraw Arom the court by the odium he had incurred with his 
eonntrymen, and had resided at Poonah ; but in August, when the British 
arms luid suffered a reverse, made his aprearance at Burhanpore, and speedily 
gained an ascendancy over the mind of his son-in-law. Bapoojee Wittui dying 
at the end of 1804, Seijee Rao became chief minister. The third and last con- 
dition insisted on by the Resident was Sindiah's march to his capital, Ougeln, 
where he would be advantageously situated for the protection of Halwa, and 
leas readily in comnranicatlon with the enemies of the British state. These 
eonditions were rep^itedly assented to, receded from, evaded, reftised, pro. 
mised, with the m(wt bareraced and disgraceful want of consistency, and with 
the evident purpose of adhering to no pledge, observing no faith, which it 
might be thought safe to violate. The British government would haip been 
Adiy Justified in punishing such insolence and perfidy, by the renewal of 
bosttlitiee, the end of which must have been Sindiah's speedy destruction. 
Knowledge of his hiability to resist usually came opportunely to Dowlut Rao's 
reeoHection, when matters seemed verging to extremity, and no submission 
was too base, no stratagem too villanous, of which the effect was to dissnade or 

K vent the British Resident fIrom quitting the Mahrattacamp, a measure which 
dteh dreaded as equivalent to a declaration of war. 

Sindiah at last consented to leave Burhanpore on pretence of moving to his 
capital : here histead of taking the road to Ougein, he inarched to the east, in 
the direction of Bundelkhsnd, where Ameer khan, with a body of horse, was 
carrying on military operations on Holkar's part. On the way, he committed 
■B nnprovoked aggresidon on tiie Nawab of Bhopal, an independent prince, an 
attack upon whom, without any communication with the English government, 
was a breach of the treaty of defensive alllanee. Thence he proceeded to 
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BOOK TL recently been exposed bad deprived bim of tbe pecuniary 
CHAP. XIII. means necessary to bring bis forces into tbe field, the 
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Sangnr ; and, anerting that he was raUtled to the payment of a halance dne 
on aceoont of an assignment to him by the Peshwa, levied contributioBS on the 
ooantry, and besieged the town. Saognr belonged to the Peshwa, the ally of 
the British government : h<»ti]e proceedings against the former were virtually 
so against the latter, and were every way incompatible with the relationa in 
which ail three powers stood towards each other. At Sangur, Sindiah was hi 
communication with Ameer Khan at Bhilisa, and with Amb^jee and other 
sirdars in Malwa, who were in arms a^rainst the English ; and his langoage, 
and that of his ministers, became less equivocal. The oommnnications n^de by 
the Resident of Lord Lake's saccesses, were onnotioed; whilst those of 
Holkar's, real or fabricated, were received with marks of public exultation. 
Nine battalions of infantry, with sixty-five guns, and a large body of Pindar- 
ries, joined the camp ; and every thing bore so decidedly the appearance of 
hostility, tliat the Acting Resident, Mr. Jenkins— the Resident, Mr. Webbe, 
having died— determined to quit the camp, and applied for passports. He was 
de.<-ired to wait some days, when Ambajee Inglia would arrive, and it would 
be settled whether Sindiah would march to Ougein, or the Resident should 
receive his dismissal ; a declaration equivalent to an annoonoement of contem- 
plated war, and calculated, therefore, to confirm the representative of the 
English government in his intention. When this was found to be the case, Sin- 
dia]^ was alarmed, and fresh pretexts, and renewed promises of a more friendly 
complexion, prevailed upon the Rei^ident to delay his threatened departure. 
The pretexts proved, as usual fHvolous or fidse ; the promises were broken, 
the instant they had served the purpose of tlie moment; and additional proo& 
of Sindiah's intrigues with Holkar having been i-eceived, the Acting Re^dent 
would no longer be delayed, and left the camp, with his suite and baggage, on 
the 23rd of January, 1805. 

At the end of his first march, messengers firom Sindiah overtook him, and 
entreated him to return for an interview with the Mahars^a, who was prepared 
to comply entirely with the wishes of tbe British Government. Mr. Jenkins 
accordingly returned, leaving his tents in a grove near t^e camp of Sindiah's 
regular brigades. He was detained at the Durbar until evening, when news 
arrived that his escort had been attacked by an overwhelming force of Pindar- 
ries, the officer commanding it, the surgeon attached to tlie Residency, and 
several of the Sepoys had been wounded, and the whole of the baggage carried 
off. A similar atrocity had been attempted on a previous occasion. On the 
night of the 29ih December, the public baggage tent had been attacked, and the 
guard overjwwered, but the plunder was only partial, and the violence of s 
more unauthorized character. In either case, all sanction was disavowed by 
Sindiah, and he professed extreme horror and indignation at the conduct of the 
plunderers, but no attempt was made to detect or punish them, nor was the 
property restored. The text ascribes the outrage to Serjee Rao alone, in hopes 
to embroil Sindiah beyond remedy with the British Government, but it is not 
likely that it was perpetrated without Sindiah's cognizance, and it had proba- 
bly no deeper design that the prevention of the Resident's departure. The 
Governor-General, although he immediately demanded Sindiah's disavowal of 
any concern in his transaction, and reparation for the wrong inflicted, (Des- 
patches iv. 296,) under a guarded menace of the revival of lioslilities, was nut 
willing to ascribe it to any other cause than the uncontrollable licentionsneM 
of the Pindarries, and did not judge it prudent to fake any ftuther notice of 
the occurrence. The same precarious and unsafe sort of intercourse was in 
consequence maintained for a further period, until a change of councils in the 
administration of the British Government rewarded tfaye perfidy of Dowlut Bao 
Sindiah witli the possession of Gohud and Gwalior. 

The despatch from which the preceding details are principally extracted 
contains also a report of the negotiations with the Berar R^a, which are not 
adverted to in the text, although they equally threatened to add to the enemies 
of the British Government. In the Month of August, news of Holkar's suc- 
cesses reached Berar. with circumstances of great exaggeration, disseminating, 
as ^hey had done elsewhere, erroneous impressions of the ix^ory he had in- 
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English hsd disregarded his earnest applications for the BOOK VI. 
suuis necessary to enable him to co-operate in the subju- chap, xiil 
gation of Holkar ; the consequence of which was, that — ^— 
when he sent two chiefs, Bappojee Sindiah, and Suddasheo 1805. 
Bhac^ to join the army imder General Lake, as that Qene- 
lal would afiford them no money, they were soon obliged 
to separate from him, in order to find a subsistence, and 
even to e£Eect a temporary and feigned conjunction with 
the enemy, to avoid destruction, either by his arms, or by 
the want of subsistence. 

Secondly, the British government had used him ill, in 
respect to Gualior and Gk)hud ; which had long formed 
part of his immediate dominions, and were not included 
in the list, delivered to General Wellesley, of the places 
which he ceded by the treaty of peace. 

Thirdly, his tributary, the Raja of Jodepore, was in- 
cluded in the list of princes protected by engagements 
with the English ; while that Eaja himself disclaimed all 
such engagements ; had received into his protection the 
family of Holkar ; and had written frequently to Sindiah, 



flicted upoD his opponents. Intricrne was immediately at work to prevail npon 
the Raja to take the opportunity of recovering some of the losses of the late 
war : the Resident was made acquainted with tlie existence of a correspon- 
dence in which plans were proposed to the Raja for seizing the province of 
Snmhhulpore, and for cooperating with the lUja of Khurda and other petty 
(diieft in Cuttack, who actually rose in insurrection. The replies of the iiaja 
expressed hia approbation of these projects, contained instructions for carrying 
them into effect, and enjoined secrecy and caution. It was also ascertained 
that he was in communication with Sindiah and with Holkar. In October, a 
vakeel from Ameer Khan arrived at Nagpore, and one who had been sent to 
Sindiah returned. The return of the latter was immediately followed by 
orders for the assemblage of the Raja's troops and his army under Saccuram 
Bukshee marched towards the frontier, whilst in other parts of his dominions 
levies of men and other militaiy preparations were made with great activity. 
The representations of the resident against these measures were met by assu- 
rances of continued amity, and the military movements were accounted for as 
necessary to resist a threatened incursion of Auieer Khan, who had engaged to 
-assist the Nawab of Bhopal in opposing the claims of the Ri^a of Berar upon 
Hoshunghabad. Some acts of plunder, committed on the territories of Nag- 
pore, by Ameer Khan's Pindarries, gave some colour to the asseitions of the 
Baja ; and the precautions taken in Sumbhulpore and Cuttack, with intelli- 
gence of the action of Furruckabad and Deeg, seem to have determined the 
court of Nagpore at least to wait for the further development of events, before 
they manifested their hostile sentiments. Some further anxiety and suspicion 
were created by the conduct of the Raja's brother, Venkj^ee Bhonsla, who 
collected a body of troops, and plundered some villages in the territory of the 
JNisam, but his conduct was earnestly disavowed by the Ri^a and his Jagir 
put under sequestration, reparation was made for the ii^ury committed, and 
no farther fear was entertahied of the Baja's entering into any confederacy 
iulverse to the British s^te. Letter of the Governor-General to the Secret 
Committee, 24Ui March, 1805. Dispatdiea iv, 322.— W. 
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BOOK YI declaring, that he remamed in the same lelation to hun as 
ORAP xui. before. 

■ Fourthly, the lands which were to he restored, ts the 

tSM. private property of Sindiah, had not yet been given up ; 
and the pensions, and oth^r Bam% which were agreed foi^ 
had not been regularly paid. 

Fifthly, the British government, had not afEbrdied to his 
dominions that protection which» by treaty, they owed ; 
^ even when Colonel Murray was at Gujein, Holkar had 
besieged the fort of Mimdesoor, and laid waste the sur<- 
rounding country ; while Meer Khan, the A%han, who 
was a partisan of Holkar, had captured Bhilsa, and plun- 
dered the adjoining districts.^ 

At the time of the date of this letter, Sindiah had 
moved from Boorhanpore, and reached the Nerbudda^ 
which his army was already beginning to cross. In com- 
pliance with the urgent remonstrances of the British go- 
vernment, he professed the intention of repairing to ^ 
capital of his dominions, and undertaking the regulation 
of his affairs. In reality, he took the dii'ection of Bhopaul ; 
and, with or without his consent, two signal enormities 
took place. Some of his troops plundered Saugur, 
a city and district pertaining to the Peshwa ; and a 
party of his irregular troops attacked and pli^ndered the 
camp of the British Resident. At the time when this 
outrage was committed, the British force in Bundelcund 
had been summoned, by the Commander-in-Chief, to rein- 
force the main army at Bhurtpore, which had suffered a 
material reduction in the late imsuccessful attempts. The 
army from Bundelcund was on its march, and had arrived 
at Gualior, when, late in the evening, hircarrahs came in 
with intelligence of the violation of the British Residency, 

1 The replies of the Goyernor-General to theie allegations were sofflcientif 
convincing, but it is worth wliile to notice the first, more particalarly, as aa 
example of impadence not exceeded by any thing in the annals even of Ifah- 
ratta diplomacy. It was matter of universal notoriety tliat these two chiefe 
had behaved with the most unequivocal treachery, and Sindiah mast hare 
known both the fact and the cause. '* No Mahratta doubts," says Captsin 
Grant, '* that Bapoojee Sindiah and Sendaslieo Bhao deserted to Holkar witk 
Dowlut Rao's consent" Mahr. Hist., 3. The fifth allegiUion is scarcely in- 
ferior in shamelessness to the first, for Colonel Murraj^inability to protect 
the country of Sindiah against Holkar, was mafaily owing, not only to the nttsr 
want of that co-operation which the treaty entitled him to expect firom Sindiah's 
troops, but to the opposition, little short of hostility, which he expOTienced 
from Sindiah's officers. Letter firom Marquess WeUestey to Dowlut fiao Sindiahk 
4th. of April. I>e8l)atcfaes iv., 994.— W.. 
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in Sindiah's camp. The greatest alarm was excited. The BOOK YI. 
route through Bundelcund into Allahabad, from Allahabad chap, xuu 

to Benares, and from Benares to Calcutta, was denuded of 

idl its troops ; and there was nothing to oppose the pro- I^^ 
gress of Sindiah, through the heart of the British domi- 
nions, to Calcutta itself. It immediately suggested itself 
to the minds of the British officers, that Sindiah had 
resolved to avail himself of the fortunate moment, when 
the British troops were all withdrawn to the disastrous 
siege of Bhurtpore, to perform this brilliant exploit ; and 
that the violation of the Residency was the first act of 
the war. Under this impression, it was resolved to march 
back the army of Bundelcund to Jansee, which lay on the 
road by which it was necessary for Sindiah to pass. Sin- 
diah proceeded rather in a contrary direction, towards 
Malwa. The probability is, that Serjee Rao Gautka, his 
minister, and father-in-law, committed the outrage upon 
the British Residency, in hopes to embroil him beyond 
remedy with the British goverament, and thus to ensure 
the war to which he found it so difficult to draw the feeble 
and irresolute mind of his prince ; while the promptitude 
with which the British force was again opposed to his 
xoBroh. into the British dominions maintained, in his mind, 
the ascendancy of those fears which the minister found it 
so hard to subdue. A spirited prince might have made a 
very different use of his opportunity. 

The letter which contained the complaints of Sindiah 
was conveyed in so tedious a mode, that four months 
^lapsed before it was delivered at Calcutta ; nor was the 
answer penned till the 14th of April, 1805. The Governor- 
Ghsneral had satisfactory arguments with which to repel 
the several allegations of Sindiah : though he allowed that 
the Raja of Jodepore had refused to abide by the stipu- 
lation contracted with the British government ; which, 
therefore, would not interfere between him and Sindiah. 
fie then proceeded to give a list of offences, thirteen in 
number, with which Sindiah was chargeable toward the 
British stata 

First, after remaining at Boorhanpore, till towards the 
end of the year 1804, Sindiah, instead of proceeding to 
his capital, in conformity with the pressing instances of 
i^ Residenl^ and his own repeated promises, for the 
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BOOK VI. purpose of co-operatingwith the Britisli gOYemment,direct- 

CHAF. XIII. ed his march towards the territory of Bhopaul, where he 

■ was not only remote from the scene of utility, but posi- 

1805. tively injurioua, by alarming and robbing one of the 

British allies. 

Secondly, notwithstanding the repeated remonstrances 
of the Resident) a vakeel of Holkar was allowed to remain 
in Sindiah*s camp; and Sindiah*s minister maintained 
with him a constant clandestine intercourse. 

Thirdly, Sindiah's officers, at Gujein, instead of yielding 
any assistance to the operations of Colonel Murray, had 
obstructed them. 

Fourthly, two of Sindiah's commanders had deserted 
from the British army, and had served with the enemy 
during almost the whole of the war. 

Fifthly, Sindiah, notwithstanding his complaint of the 
want of resources, had augmented his army as the powers 
of the enemy decUned, thereby exciting a suspicion of 
treacherous designs. 

Sixthly, the heinous outrage had been committed of 
attacking and plundering the camp of the British Resident^ 
without the adoption of a single step towards compen- 
sation, or atonement) or even the discovery and punish- 
ment of the offenders. 

The remaining articles in the list were either of min(»r 
importance, or so nearly, in their import, coincident with 
some of the articles mentioned above, that it appears 
unnecessary to repeat them. 

The Governor-General declared ; " By all these acts, 
your Highness has manifestly violated, not only the obliga- 
tions of the treaty of defensive alliance, but also of the 
treaty of peace." According to this declaration, it was 
the forbearance alone of the British government, which 
prevented the immediate renewal of war. 

The next step which was taken by Sindiah, produced 
expectation that hostilities were near. On the 22nd of 
March, 1805, he announced, officially, to the British Re- 
sident, his resolution of marching to Bhurtpore, with the 
intention of interposing his mediation, for the restoration 
of peace, between the British government and its enemies. 
"To proceed," says the Governor-General, "at the head 
of an army to the seat of hostilies, for the purpose of 
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interposiiig his unsolicited mediation, was an act not BOOK VI. 
only inoonsistent with the nature of his engagements, but chap. xin. 
insulting to the honour, and highly dangerous to the ■ 

interests^ of the British goyemment." In the instruo- 1^^ 
tions, however, which the Gk)vemor-General issued upon 
this emergency, he was extremely anxious to avoid the ex- 
tremity of war, unless in the case of actual aggression. 
But he deemed it necessary to make immediate arrange- 
ments for seizing the possessions of Sindiah, if that chief- 
tain should proceed to extremities. Colonel Close was 
vested with the same powers which had formerly been 
confided to General Wellesley ; and orders were issued 
to the officers conmianding the subsidiary force at Poonah, 
aiid at Hyderabad, to occupy, with their troops, the posi- 
tions most fEkvorable for invading the southern dominions 
of Sindiah. The force in Guzerat, which had been weak- 
ened by the detachment sent to co-operate in the war 
against Holkar, was reinforced, with a view as well to 
defence, as to seize whatever belonged to Sindiah in 
Guzerat, and its vicinity. Upon some further disclosure 
of the hostile, or, at least, the unfriendly councils of Sin- 
diah, the Commander-in-Chief was instructed to oppose 
the march to Bhurtpore, as what, " under all the circum- 
stances of the case, constituted not only a declaration of 
war, but a violent act of hostility."* 

1 The preposterous folly of Sindiah in thns nniting with Holkar when all 
prospect of success had vanished, is explained by the life of Ameer Khan : this 
determination must have been formed some time before he announced his in- 
tention of marching to Bhurtpore ; and when he announced his intention he 
fully expected that the Raja was still at war with the English. The treaty 
with the Rnja was not concluded until tlie 1 7th of April ; and although nego- 
ti^ons had commenced on the 10th of March, this was a secret to both 
Holkar and Ameer Khan, and the Raja was at the same time carrying on ne- 
gotiations with Sindiah, for at his request Ameer Khan was sent with Holkar's 
concurrence to Subbulghur, to expedite arrangements for bringing up Dowlut 
Rao Shidiah. This was as late as the 7th of April, by which date Sindiah had 
arrived at Subbulghur, on his way to Bhurtpore. After Ameer Khan's 
departure, and " when Serjee Rao Ghautka had arrived near to BImrtpore, 
the Raja, finding it impossible to keep his secret longer, made it known to 
J68wunt Rao Holkar, tellmg him that he had made his terms some time before 
with the English." Sindiah, therefore, had been led hito the snare by the 
B^ja of Bhurtpore, who had been treacherous to his late allies, and deserted 
the ^lahrattas, when they could no longer wholly disavow their proceedings. 
It was fortunate that the Jaut found it his interest not to deceive the English, 
for had he upon the near approach of Sindiah broken off the negotiation and 
resumed hostilities. Lord Lake, with his army dispurited and weakened by the 
siege, would have been awkwardly situated, between the forces of Bhurtpore 
and those of Holkar and Ameer Khan on the one hand, and those of Dowlut 
Rao Sindiah and Ambi^ee InglU on the other. That It was Dowlut Rao's 
intmtkm to fall upon the rear of the English army, had he found, as he 
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0OOK VL The GovenioivQBuecaly in the eTent of »'wmvjm>w re- 
CHAP. xw. ^Ived to reduce t^e power o£ Sindiab to what he calls 
' ■ ''the lowest scale." He observes, tibuat the priiuaple of 

180^. pompeosatioDy whieh had r^;ulated the terwa oC the former 
treaty, **h»d proved inadequate to the purposes of British 
security, and that the restraints imposed by the provisions 
of the treaty of peaoe upon Dowlut Bao Sindiah's means 
pf mischief were insufi&Gient--^that anothfir prindple of 
pacification must therefore be assumed; that Sindiah 
must not be permitted to retain the rights and privileges 
pf an independent state ; nor any privileges to an extent 
that might at a future time enable him to injure thfi 
British or their allies ; and that the British government 
must Becure the arrangement by establishing a direct 
control over the acts of his government' — ezperi^ce 
having sufficiently manifested, that it was in vain to place 
any reliance on the faith, justice, sincerity, gratitude, or 
honour of that chieftain " — he might have added, or any 
chieftain of his nation or country^ 

No declaration can be more positive and strong of the 
total inefficacy of .the system of defensive alliance. As 
there is here a declaration of what was not sufficient for 
British security, namely, the system of defei^ve aUianoe^ 
so there is a declaration of what alone is sufficient, namely, 
the total prostration and absolute dependence of every sur- 
rounding power. This, however, we have more than once 
had occasion to observe,is conquest — conquest in one of the 
worst of its shapes : worst, both with respect to the people 
of India, as adding enormously to the villanies of their 
own species of government, instead of imparting to them 
the blessings of a better one ; and the people of England, 
as loading them with aU the cost of governing and defend- 
ing the country, without giving them all the revenues.* 

expected, hostilities still in progress at Bhartpore, cannot be reasonably doubted, 
uotwithstauding his amicable profecisions. Ameer Khan declares, in speaking 
of the subsequent separation of the Mahratta chiefs, that " Sindiah broke o$ 
from the treaty of offensive and defensive alliance against the English," vlodi 
is a confession that such an alliance had been formed Life, 273. 

I No argument against Lord Wellesley's system of defensive alliance can 14 
drawn from the transactions with Sindiah, for no such alliance with him, oo 
the principle of military control, had been formed. The treaty with him cod* 
templated him as an entirely independent prince, and left him full power over 
both his civil and military administration; his incapability of exercising Uiit 
power, except to his own hnrt and the injury of his neighbours, was an argn- 
i^^u% in favour of thi^t sort of control which Lord Welles.ey sought to p^^^^H iM?! 
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. iSwidiah ooniiQaed hia -maroli to the northward, and on BOOK VL 
tho 29th oi March had advanced with all hia cavalry and chap. zm. 
Pindarees to Subbulghur, on the river Chumbul, leaving 



bftfctaMoBB and guns in the rear. Hia force at thia time ^^^• 
VB8 understood by the Britiah government to conaiat of 
eight <Mr nine tbouaand cavalry, 20,000 Pindareea, and 
nominally eighteen battaliona of infantry with 140 guna, 
fdl in a very defective atate of diacipline and equipment. 
On the 31»t of Maroh he had advanced about eighteen 
milea in a north-eaaterly direction from Subbulghur. Here 
he was joined by Ambajee ; and the Britiah Beaident in 
hia oamp^ underatanding that it waa hia intention to croaa 
the Chumbul with his cavalry and Pindarees, leaving the 
baaaro and heavy baggage of the army under the pro- 
teotion of Ambajee^ requested an audience. His object 
waa to repreaent to Sindiah the impropriety of crossing 
the Chumbul, and the propriety of waiting foi Colonel 
Cloee^ who waa expected soon to arrive on an important 
miaaion from the capital of the Baja of Berar. The pro- 
poaitiona of the British agent were received with the most 
amicable professions on the part of Sindiah and his minis- 
tera ; who represented, that the embarrassment of hia 
toanoea was so great as to prevent him from retumiog to 
effect the settlement of hia country ; that his march 
towards Bhurtpore waa intended solely to accelerate the 
arrival of peace ; but that, if the British government 
would make any arrangement for the relief of his urgent 
Beceaaitiea, he would regulate his proceedings agreeably 

^ad which had been soccessfiilly established in the case of the Peshwa. There 
is no doubt that the PeshMra was in secret communication with Sindiah and 
Holkar, throoghout Uie whole of these transactions: and had it not been for 
the check imposed upon him by the subsidiary force, he would probably have 
been as troublesome as his neighbours. As far, therefore, as the great object 
of Lord Wellesley's system, the preservation of peace in India, was concerned, 
these occurrences proved that it was not to be affected by any interchange of 
obligations on the reciprocal tooting of equal independence. This had never been 
doubted, and tlie efficacy of the system of defensive alliauoe was not impeached 
by the events that had occurred, nor was it denied by Lord Wellesley's declara-> 
tiOQ. On the contrary, it was affirmed by it. Lord Wellesley declared that 
in regard to Sindiah it must be inferred, that lie must not be longer allowed 
that share of independence which he had abused ; that all military means of 
mischief must be taken away from him. This may be called by what name 
the author pleases, but this was all along the essential part of the system of 
defensive alliance, and it cannot be said to have proved ineffective in regard 
to Sindiah, as it had not been tried. All that had been substantiated by our 
connexion, had been that no alliance of any kind soever could be maintained 
with a prince upon whom no obligations were binding, with whom no treaties 
were 8«sred.^w. 
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JUffiK^sS.11 is nssD-s. A eefr cf a letter to the Goyemor- 

ui^ 3»1 ^ yIikIi lepuBtkmmB promised 



TTng auife * a ia«L ^iicft r^nrted to the Govemor-CJenera], 
Til ma %i:-' rtwftcrtr a more sobmissive turn in 
rmmsis nf >fliwlii3t ; tlie Besident was accordingly 
Ml ' ! 't"'^ the diSeftain, that the atonement 
ofisnc iir -ae .tiJL ' ^ 'e was accepted ; that the distresses 
K iig j^ggcrrmfffii v^^ild be lehered by pecuniary aid, 
^ jit fvntiii Airs zl ofr^:^«?atMn vith the British govem- 
TBSK : KiL ^aas le ccsid do thiSf only by retaining to the 
fBizriarvsrL imi saru^rjir^ hTnwrif in the seizure of the 
7«iHBeisas ^ Holkar in Mahra. 



iTiL -^kf ±xi£ nf A^riLSaiiih mardied about eight miles 
n 4 jy^itiyiLi* iLi T tt ' SA M tovaidsSobboIghur ; leaving the 
^vouuf^ nf l2<^ bagr;^? aad bacus under the charge of 
*.TTt":a.ntt. C^ 12^ 3nL the Resident was visited by 
i^imoBii^ xi^aisL w^sase oommisBlon was, to importune 
inn. OL 1^ jilViks of peraniarT relie£ A discussion 
asiiftc m, 'dbi tvc> T<Eai&. of receiving money, and defer- 
TTTg i2» aftSifcT^ irtor^zoo of crossing the Chumbul and 
TiTiiwiftaiK ** K«K!^ty. \Si the airival of CJolonel Close. 
TTxsf ?BSc^ ^icasL IS. lencmeiit <m the part of Sindiah, to 
Tsdci ta»i vKi as ;^dbba}ghur, and on that of the 
3fcr:a=d: S^sbie&i. ro afford a certain portion of pecuniary 

CtL ibf ?^ cdT April Ameer Khan departed from Bhurt- 
Tvr«. ^imJ: t^ a^nc^ievi xnt^Eitioii of joining the army of 
Snfc^fc^. t>i the same day, the minister of Siudiah 
sssrtrbiu tcwanis Bhurtpoie with a large body of Sin- 
^3&1V IbcuJarses^ and a considerable part of his cavahy. 
Lii:r"ia:xtt wk^ sent to the Resident, that the proposed 
XN^isftXXtt w»s the o)]^ect <^ the march. 

i.^ ibe 11th. General Lake received a letter from the 
siSd minig^er. who had arrived at Weir, a town situated 
aKvit £i\4een mil» SlW. of Bhurtpore, stating that as the 
British Resident in the camp of ^diah had expressed a 
d^n^ for the mediation of his master, he had commanded 
him to proceed for that purpose to Bhurt|)ore. The British 
General implied, that, peace having been concluded with 
the Raja of Bhurtpore^ the advance of the minister of 
Sindiah was unnecessary, and might subvert the relations 
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of amity between the British government and his master, BOOK YI. 
to whom it was highly expedient that he should return, chap. xiii. 
Notwithstanding this, he advanced on the 12th, with a ■ 

small party of horse, within a few miles of Bhurtpore, ^^^» 
whence he transmitted a message to the Haja, soliciting 
a personal conference, which the Raja declined. The 
minister then returned to Weir. Holkar, who had been 
obliged, on the submission of the Kaja, to leave Bhurt- 
pore, joined him, at this place, with three or four thou- 
sand exhausted cavalry, nearly the whole of his remaining 
force ; and both proceeded towards the camp of Sindiah 
at Subbulghur. 

The advance of the minister, immediately after the 
master had agreed to halt, the Gk)vernor-General regarded 
as an evasion and a fraud. The conduct of Sindiah, and 
some intercepted letters, taken from an agent of Sindiah, 
despatched to Holkar, toward the close of the month of 
March, convinced the Oovemor-General of a coincidence 
in the views of these two chiefs. Aud, whethe;: they 
united their forces for the sake of obtaining better terms 
of peace, or for the purpose of increasing their abilities 
for war ; as it would be of great importance for them, 
in either case, to prevent an accommodation between the 
British government and Kimjeet Sing, it was not doubted 
that the design of Sindiah to proceed to Bhurtpore had 
that prevention for its end.' On the 11th, the 14th, and 
the 15th of April, Bappojee Sindiah, Ameer Elhan, and 
Holkar, respectively, joined the camp of Sindiah, who 
offered to the British Resident a frivolous pretext for 
affording a cordial reception to each. He afi&rmed that 
Holkar, who had determined, he said, to renew his invasion 
of the British territories, had, in comphance with his per- 
suasions, abandoned that design, and consented to accept 
his mediation for the attainment of peace. 

On the 21st of April, the Commander-in-Chie^ with the 
whole of his army, moved h'om Bhurtpore, toward the 
position of the united chiefs ; add signified his desire to 
the British Resident, that he would take the earliest op- 
portunity of quitting Sindiah's camp. The necessity of 
this measure appeared to him the stronger from a recent 

1 As mentioned in the note he had advanced in no expectation of prerenting 
a peace, but in fiUl belief that the war oontinuodw — ^W. 
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BOOK YI. event. Holkar had seized the person cf Ambajee, for the 

CHAP. XIII. purpose of extorting from him a sum of money ^ an au- 

' dacity to which he would not have prooeeded, in the very 

1805. camp of Sindiah, without the consent of that chieftain, 

and a perfect concurrence in their views.^ 

On the 27th, in consequence of instructions from the 
Commander-iu-Chie^ the British Resident solicited an 
interview with Sindiah ; and he thought proper to give 
notice that the object of it was, to require the return of 
Sindiah from the position which he then occupied, and his 
separation from Holkar. The evening of the same day 
was appointed ; but, when it arrived, the attendance of 
the Resident was not demanded. All that day, and the 
succeeding night, great alarm and confusion prevailed in 
Sindiah*s camp ; for it was reported that the British army 
was near. On the momii^g of the 28th, Sindiah and Hol- 
kar, with their respective forces, began to retreat with 
great precipitation ; and pursued & difiicult march, for 
several days, during which heat and want of water de- 
stroyed a great number of men, to Shahpore, a town in 
the direct route to Kotah, and distant from that place 
about fifty miles. 

The resolution, which this retreat suggested to the 
Governor-General, was '* To adopt the necessary measures 
for cantoning the army at its several fixed stations. In his 
judgment)** he says, *^ this measure, properly arranged, 
might be expected to afford sufficient protection to the 
British possessions even in the event of a war ; and the 
best security for the preservation of peace would be," 
(not the system of defensive alliance, but) ^' such a distri- 
bution of the British armies as should enable them to act 
against the enemy with vigour and celerity, if Sindiah 
should commence hostilities, or Holkar again attempt to 

'~^i A curious aud characteristic account of AmbiO^'s ■eizore is giren If 
Ameer Khan. It was effected ^by him under the ordei s of Holkar, and with 
tiUe expreM permission of Sindiah. Dowlut lUo obaerred, ** Amb^jee Inglii^ 
mIw prufe&ses to be my servant and has lacs of rupees in ready naoney by liiia, 
will give no aid If you can contrive a way of extorting money from htan ytM 
have the permiasioa, bat the half most be given to me." Amb«^|«e was cam' 
fined and tortured ; he attempted to destroy himself, but did not succeed. H» 
was at last obliged to purchase his liberation by tin payment of thirty-eigMi 
or accurUing to some accounts, fifty-five lacs tk rupees. Ambsjee Inglia vas 
in consequence instrumental in sowuig a dissension between Sindiah ami 
Uolkar, and inducing the former to make Ids peace with the gn|ifaii, fej 
Abandoning his ally. Life of Ameer Khan, 271, 273.~W. 
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disturb the tranquillity of the British territoriea. At the BOOK VL 
some time this aarrangement would afford the means <^ chap. xziz. 
effecting a material reduction of the heavy chains inci- ' 

dent to a state of war.** Yet he had argued, in defence of 1^^- 
the former war, that to keep the British army in a state 
of vigilance would be nearly as expensive as a state of 
war. 

On the 10th of May, Sindiah and Holkar re-commenced 
their retreat to Eotah ; while the demand was still evaded 
of the English Resident for leave to depart from Sindiah's 
camp. The opinion entertained by the Governor-General 
of the state of Sindiah's councils, at the time when he 
arranged the cantonment of the British troops, is thus 
expressed, in his own words : — " The weakness and the 
indolence of Sindiah's personal character, combined with 
his habits of levity and debauchery, have gradually sub- 
jected him to the imcontrolled influence of his minister, 
Serjee Rao Ghautka, a person of the most profligate prin- 
ciples, and whose cruelty, violence, and abandoned con- 
duct, have rendered him odious to whatever remains of 
respectable among the chiefs attached to Sindiah. Ghaut- 
ka's personal views, and irregular and disorderly disposi- 
tion, are adverse to the establishment of Sindiah's 
government upon any settled basis of peace and order. 
Ghautka is therefore an enemy to the treaty of alliance 
subsisting between Dowlut Eao Sindiah and the Honour- 
able Company. Under the guidance of such perverse 
councils the interests of Dowlut Rao Sindiah have actually 
been sacrificed by Ghautka to those of Jeswunt Rao 
Holkar ; and it appears by the report of the acting Resi- 
dent, contained in his despatch of the 9th of May, that in 
the absence of Serjee Rao Ghautka, the functions of the 
administration are actually discharged by Jeswimt Rao 
Holkar." 

With respect to Holkar, the Governor-General was of 
opinion, that his turbulent disposition and predatory 
habits would never allow him to submit to restraint, ** ex- 
cepting only in the last extremity of ruined fortune :** 
And that, as no terms of accommodation, such as he would 
accept, could be offered to him, without the appearance of 
concession, no arrangement with him ought to be thought 
of, except on terms previously solicited by himself and 
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BOOK VI. sucli as would deprive him of the means of disturbiug 
CHAP. XIII. the possessions of the British government and its allies. 
. He predicted, and there was abundant reason for the 

.1805. anticipation, that the confederacy between Holkar and 
Sindiah would be of short duration. In that case, pro- 
vided Sindiah abstained from actual aggression upon the 
British state or its allies, the existing treaty of peace 
might still, he thought, be preserved.* 

About the beginning of June, the confederate chieftains 
proceeded in a westerly direction towards Ajmere. For 
the countenance or aid they had received, or might be 
expected to receive, in that quarter, from the petty princes 
who had entered into the Govemor-Generars system of 
alhance, that Governor provided the following legitimate 
apology : — " The conduct of the petty chiefs of Hindostan, 
and of the Rajpoot states must necessarily be regulated 
by the progress of events. None of these chiefs pos- 
sesses singly the power of resisting the forces of the 
confederates, and any effectual combination among those 
chiefs is rendered impracticable by the nature of their 
tenures, by their respective views and prejudices, and by 
the insuperable operation of immemorial usages and cus- 
toms. They are therefore compelled to submit to exac- 
tions enforced by the vicinity of a superior force, and 
their preservation and their interests are concerned in 
supporting the cause of that power, which, engaged in a 
contest with another state, appears to be successful, and 
in abstaining from any opposition to either of the belli- 
gerent powers which possesses the means of punishing 
their resistance.* In contracting alliances with the petty 
states of Hindustan, the British government has never 
entertained the vain expectation of deriving from them 
the. benefits of an active opposition to the power of the 
Mahratta chieftains, or even of an absolute neutrality, 
excepting under circumstances which should enable us to 
protect them against the power of the enemy. At the 
same time the actual or expected superiority and success 

> Printed papers, at supra, No. 23 ; Extract of a Letter from the Governor- 
General, 7th June, 1805, relative to Guaiior and Gohod, with enclosnres, 
p. 167—203; and a copy of a letter from ditto. Slat May, with endosDies, 
p. 6— 148.— M. Despatches, iv. 635. — W. 

3 Compare with these grounds of action, those laid doim by Mr. Hasttngs, 
in regard to the Uohillas. 
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of the confederates can alone induce those states to unite BOOK VL 
their exertions with those of the enemy in active opera- chap. ziu. 

tions against the British power.*' It is not easy to see, ■ ' 

what utilility could exist in alliances, of which these were l^Oo. 
to be the only results.^ 

In the early part of June, intelligence was transmitted 
to the Govemor-CJeneral by the Resident in Sindiah's 
camp, whom Sindiah, in spite of reiterated applications, 
had still detained, of the probability of an important 
change in the councils of that chieftain, by the dismission 
of Serjee Rao Ghautka, the minister, and the appointment 
of Ambajee in his stead. Though it appeared that the 
ascendancy of Holkar in the councils of Sindiah was the 
cause of the expected change,* the Governor-General was 
disposed to believe that it increased all the probabilities 
of a speedy dissolution of the confederacy ; as Ambajee, 
it was likely, would favour the projects of Holkar no 
longer than necessity required. 

On the 17th of June, the acting Resident delivered to 
Sindiah a letter from the Commander-in-Chief, declaring, 
that if he were not permitted to quit the camp in ten 
days, the relations subsisting between the two states 
would be regarded as no longer binding on the British 
government. In some supposed inconsistency in the 
letters of the Governor-General and the Commander-in- 
Chie^ Sindiah found a pretext for delay, requiring time 
to apply for elucidation to the Commander-in-Chief. 

All pretext on this ground being removed, the Governor- 
General concluded, that, if Sindiah any longer persisted in 
his refusal to dismiss the Resident, it was a sufficient 

* This supposes that no advantage is to be derived ftx)m a liberal policy 
The British power stood in no need of the aid of the petty Kajpoot and 
Mahratta princes of Hindustan ; but the latter stood in urgent need of the 
protection of a powerful and benevolent state against the lawless and merciless 
exactions and cruelties of such freebooters as Jeswunt Rao Holkar and Ameer 
Khan, and even Sindiah himself. To yield them protection was an act of 
humanity and of policy, for it secured the tranquillity of India, and all the 
benefits which could not &il to result from a friendly and safe internittional 
exchange of the products of prosperity. Although not nccessai^ also, it 
cannot be denied tliat the command and direction of the resources of a ;iiiinber 
of small states, exercised by a great one, contribute to the resoun cs and 
strength of the latter. Once confident of the ability and the will of the liritish 
power to yield them protection, the petty states of Hindustan have been ready 
enough to enlist under its banners and reinforce its armies. — W. 
' 3 This was a mistake ; it wa^t the resentment of Ambi^ee agahist Holkar 
that gave him weight with Sindiah, he, himself, havuig cause to regret his 
union with that chief, and to dread its consequences. — W. 
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BOOK VI. proof of the necessity of war ; and if war bad beeomer 

oHAp. ziii; necessary, that it should not be delayed. Instmctknui 

' were, therefore, addressed to the Commander^n-Chiel^ by 

1805. which he was directed to be prepared for actire operations 

against the confederate forces of ^ndiah and Holkar, as 

soon as the season should admit. 

On the 27th of June, the last of the dayv aHoWed id 
precede the departure of the Resident i^reeably to the* 
demand of the Commander-in-Chief, he was visited by 
one of the principal servants of Sindiah. The object of 
the conference was, to prevail upon the Resident to wavif 
his demand of dismission. On this occasion, the strongestf 
^professions of amicable intentions with respect to the 
British government were made on the part of ^ndiah ; 
and his extreme reluctance to part with the Resident mst 
ascribed to the appearance which would thence arise of 
enmity between the states ; while he would by no meaofl 
allow, that detention could be considered as a sufficient 
motive for war.* 

Thus stood the relations between the British state and 
the Mahratta chiefs, when the Marquis Comwallis arrived 
in India. In the month of December, 1803, the Maiquis 
Wellesley had notified to the Court of Directors his inten- 
tion of resigning the government of India, and of return- 
ing to Europe, as soon as the negotiations with Dowlut 
Rao Sindiah, and the Raja of Berar, should be conducted 
to a conclusion. The hostilities, in which the Company 
became involved with Holkar, induced him to defer the 
execution of his intentions ; and, even in the month of 
March, 1806, though he expressed his increasing solicitude^ 
in the declining state of his health, to be relieved from 
the cares and toils of government, and to return to a more 
genial climate, he declared his resolution not to abandon 
his post, till the tranquillity and order of the British 
empire in India should rest on a secure and permanent 
basis.2 Before this time, however, measures had heen 
contemplated in England for a change in the administra- 
tion of India. The Directors, and the Ministry them^ 

1 Despatch of the Goyernor-Oeneral, dated 30th July, 1805, with its en- 

dosnres, No. 93, xA supra, p. 227— 248.— M. Despatches, ir. 602. Also. toI. r. 
p. 156, 244.— W. 

s No. 23, at supra^ p. S58. 
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selves^ began to be alarmed at the accumulation of the BOOK YL 
Indian debt, and the pecuniary difficulties which pressed chap. ziu. 
npon the Company. Lord Wellesley was regarded as a — — — . 
very expensive and ambitious ruler ; the greater part of 1806. 
his administration had been a scene of war and conquest ; 
war and conquest in India had been successfully held forth 
to the British nation, as at once hostile to the British 
interests, and cruel to the people of India ; with a ruler, 
possessing the dispositions of Lord Wellesley, it was sup- 
posed, that the chances of war would always outnumber the 
chances of peace ; the popular voice, which often governs 
the cabinets of princes, ascribed a character of modera- 
tion and sageness to the Marquis Cornwallis ; and to 
those who longed for peace and an overflowing exchequer 
in India, it appeared that the return of this nobleman 
would afford a remedy for every disorder. Though bend- 
ing under years and infirmities, his own judgment, and 
that of the parties on whom the choice depended, suc- 
ceeded in sending him, in the prospect to a probable, in 
the event to an actual, grave. 

He arrived at Calcutta on the 30th of July, 1805, and 
on the same day took the oaths in Council, and assumed 
the government. On the first of August, he announced 
this event to the Secret Committee of the Court of Di- 
rectors, in an overland despatch ; in which he added, 
** Finding, to my great concern, that we are still at war 
with Holkar, and that we can hardly be said to be at 
peace with Sindiah, I have determined to proceed immedi- 
ately to the upper provinces, that I may be at hand to 
avail myself of the interval which the present rainy season 
^ust occasion in our military operations, to endeavour, if 
it can be done without a sacrifice to our honour, to termi- 
nate, by negotiation, a contest, in which the most brilliant 
success can afford us no solid benefit, and which, if it 
should continue, must involve us in pecuniary difficulties 
which we shall hardly be able to surmount." 

The extent of the condemnation, thus speedily pro- 
nounced on the policy of his predecessDr, was somewhat 
equivocal. The meaning might be, either that so much 
success had already been gained in the contest, that no 
^fiher success would be of any advantage ; or, that it was 
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BOOK VI. a contest, in which from the beginning 'Hhe most brilliant 
CHAr. XXXI. success could afford no solid benefit." ^ 
, Lord Comwallis lost no time in commencing his journey 

1806. Iq tjig upper provinces. In a letter of his, dated on the 
river, August 9th, 1805, he informed the Court of Direc- 
tors, that "^ one of the first objects to which his attention 
had been directed, was, an inquiry into the state of their 
finances. The result," he says, *• of this inquiry affords the 
most discouraging prospects ; and has convinced me, that 
unless some very speedy measures are taken to reduce our 
expenses, it will be impossible to meet with effect the 
contingency of a renewed war with Sindiah and those 
powers who may be disposed to confederate with him." 
The only source of relief to which it appeared that he 
could have immediate recourse, was the reduction of as 
many as possible of the irregular troops. 

Among the measures of Lord Wellesley, already do- 
scribed, for reducing the power of the Mahratta princes at 
the commencement of the war, was that of encouraging, 
by offers of engagement in the British service, the officers 
employed by those princes, to desert with their troops. 
The number of those who came over to the British service 
became at last very considerable ; and the expense exceed- 
ingly severe. Measures had been taken to lessen the bur- 
den before thej close of the late administration ; and the 
expense had been reduced from the sum of 5,83,669 rupees 
per month, to that of 3,90,455. The expense appeared, 
and with justice, in so very serious a light to Lord Com- 
wallis, that the troops in question he declared, "would 
cei-tainly be less formidable if opposed to the Bntisk 
government in the field, than while they remained so dis- 
tressing a drain upon its resources." A formidable im- 
pediment, however, opposed the dismission even of those 
to whom the faith of the government was in no degree 
pledged ; because their pay was several months in arrear, 
as well as that of the rest of the army, and there was do 
money in the treasury for its discharge. In this exigency 
the Governor-General resolved to retain the treasures 
which the Directors had sent for China; and apprized 

* It can scarcely be thought that the latter explanation was intended. To. 
the actual state of the contest it was not inapplicable. Nothing; was to be 
gained from Holkar ; and there was no object desired in farther redacing the 
power of Sindiah.^W. 
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them of this intention by his letter, dated on the 9th of GQOK YL* 
August. In another letter, dated on the 28th of the i^AP.xin^ 
same month, he says, ** I have already represented to your — — • 
Honourable Committee, the extreme pecuniary embarrass- 1809.' 
ments in which I have found this government involved ; 
©very part of the army, and every branch of the public 
departments attached to it, even in their present stationary 
positions, are suffering severe distress, from an accumula- 
tion of arrears ; and if, unfortunately, it shoulcL become 
indispensably necessary to put the troops again in motion, 
I hardly know how the difficulties of providing funds fon 
such an event are to be surmounted." ' 

The next part of the late system of government, in 
which the Governor-General thought it necessary to inter- 
fere, was the scheme of alliances. On that subject, his 
sentiments differed widely from those of the ruler who had 
gone before him. 

In a letter dated the 20th of July, 1805, Colonel Close, 
Resident at Poonah, had stated to the Governor-General, 
that he had obtained an interview with one of the prin- 
cipal officers of the Peshwa's government, " with whom," 
says he, "I conversed largely on the present distracted* 
conduct of the Poonah government ; pointing [out to him, 
that, owing to the want of capacity and good intention on 
the part of the Dewan, the Peshwa, instead of enjoying 
that ease of mind and honourable comfort, which his alli- 
ance with the British government was calculated to bestow 
upon him, was kept in a constant state of anxiety, either 
by remonstrances necessarily made to his Dewan by the 
British Resident, or by the disobedience and wicked con- 
duct of the persons placed by the Dewan in the civil and 
mihtary charge of his Highness*s territories, which, in- 
stead of yielding a revenue for his Highnesses treasury, 
went only to maintain a set of abandoned men, whose first 
object is obtaining authority to assemble bands of free- 
booters, and who then, acting for themselves, hold his 
Highnesses government at defiance." 

A despatch from the Marquis Cornwallis to Colonel 
Close, signed by the secretary to Government, and dated 

' Copies of all letters from the late Marquis Cornwallis, Ac, ordered by the ' 
House of Commons to be printed, 19th February, 1808, p. 3, 4, and 6. For 
the reduction of their regular troops by Lord Wellesley, see the letter of the . 
Commander.in-Chief, No. 23, ut supra, p. 243. 
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BOOK VI. on the liver near Plassey, the 18th of August, 1805, says, 
CHAP. XIII. "The information which the Governor-General has ob- 
■ ■ ■ tained since his Lordship's arrival at Fort William, respect- 

1 805. f Qg the state of affairs at the court of Poonah, and especially 
the communications contained in your despatches above 
acknowledged, have enabled his Loi-dship to form a correct 
judgment of the condition of his Highness the Peshwa^s 
government. His Lordship observes, with deep concern, 
the utter inefficiency of the Peshwa's authority to main- 
tain the allegiance and subordination of his officers and 
subjects ; to secure the resources of his counry ; or to 
command the services of his troops. His Highness is 
compeUed to solicit the interference of the British govern- 
ment, to repress civil commotion among the public officers 
of his government, and to provide the means of paying 
the troops which, by treaty, he is pledged to furnish for 
the service of the war. His Highness himself, solicitous 
only of personal ease and security, seems disposed to leave 
to the British government the internal regulation of his 
dominions, and the suppression of that anarchy and con- 
fusion which is the necessary result of a weak and ineffi- 
cient government. — ^We are thus reduced to the alternative, 
either of mixing in all the disorder and contentions, inci- 
dent to the loose and inefficient condition of the Peshwa's 
administration ; or of suffering the government and do- 
minion of his Highness to be completely overthrown by 
the unrestrained effects of general anarchy and rebellion. — 
Under such circumstances, the alliance with the Peshwa, 
far from being productive of any advantage to the Com- 
pany, must involve us in inextricable difficulty, and become 
an intolerable burden upon us." 

The Governor-General alludes to certain circumstances ; 
but the question is, whether these very circumstances are 
not the natural result of such an alliance, not with the 
Peshwa exclusively, but any one of the native states ; and 
whether there is any rational medium between abstinence 
from all connexion with these states, and the avowed 
conquest of them ; the complete substitution, at once, of 
the British government to their own wretched system 
of misrule. 

The Governor-General recurs to his former opinions 
respecting the impoUcy of all connexion with the Mahratta 
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states ; opinions of which the reason was not confined to BOOK VI 
the Mahratta states ; and he says, " It must be in your chap, xm; 
recollection, that, during Marquis Comwallis's former ad- " 

ministration, his Lordship, foreseeing the evils of mixing ^^^* 
in the labyrinth of the Mahratta politics, and Mahratta 
contentions, sedulously avoided that sort of connexion 
with the Peshwa's government, which was calculated to 
involve the Company in the difficulties and embarrass- 
ments of our actual situation. The evils, however, which 
his Lordship then anticipated from such an alliance, 
appear to his Lordship to have been exceeded by those 
which have actually occurred under the operation of the 
treaty of Bassein. 

The views of Lord Cornwallis were less clear and 
decided with regard to the Nizam, although his observa- 
tions, addressed to the Eesident at Hyderabad, under date 
the 21st of August^ 1805, announced the existence of the 
same evils, resulting from the alliance with the Nizam, as 
resulted from that with the Peshwa ; that is, a total dis- 
solution of the energies of government^ in the hands of 
the native prince, and the necessity, on the part of the 
British, of exercising all the functions of government 
nnder infinite disadvantages. ''The Oovemor-GeneraV 
says that address, *' observes, with great regret^ the degree 
of interference exercised by the British government^ 
through the channels of its representative, in the internal 
administration of the government of Hyderabad. It ap- 
peiu*s to his Lordship to have entirely changed the nature 
of the relations originally established between the British 
government and the state of Hyderabad. His Lordship 
is aware, that this undesirable degree of interference and 
ascendancy in the councils of the state of Hyderabad, is to 
be ascribed to the gradual decay of the energies of govern- 
ment ; to the defect of efficient instruments of authority ; 
to the circumstances which attended the nomination of 
the present ministers ; and to the personal character of 
his Highness Secundar Jah. — But the evils which appear 
to his Lordship to be the necessary result of such a 
system of interference and paramount ascendancy in the 
government of Hyderabad, greatly exceed those which thd 
maintenance of that system is calculated to prevent. — The 
former are of a nature more extensive and more durable ; 
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|BC)OK YI. and affect the general interests and characte1^ of iheBritish 
.jzm. government, throughout the whole peninsula of India. 
*— ' The evils of an opposite system are comparatively local 
f 805. nQ^ temporary ; although rendered more dangerous at the 
.present moment, by the probable effects of a belief which, 
however unjust, appears to be too generally entertained, of 
« systematic design on the part of the British government 
4o establish its control and authority over eveiy state in 
India. — It is the primary object of his Lordship's policy 
;to remove this imfavourable and dangerous impression, by 
abstaining in the utmost degree practicable, consistently 
9rith the general security of the Oompany*s dominions, 
from all interference in the internal concerns of other 
fitates. His Lordship considers even the preservation of 
our actual alliances to be an object of inferior importance 
to that of regaining the confidence, and removing the 
jealousies and suspicions of surrounding states." 
i In terms exactly correspondent, the Govemor-Qeneral 
wrote to the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors. 
In a letter enclosing the above despatches, dated on the 
river near Kaj Mahl, on the 28th of August, he says; 
.*One of the most important, and, in my opinion, not the 
least unfortunate consequences of the subsisting state 
of our alliance has been the gradual increasing as* 
pendancy of the British influence and authority, exer- 
cised through the medium of our Residents, at the 
oourts of Poonah and Hyderabad. The weak and 
wretched state of the Peshwa's internal government can- 
not be more forciWy described than in the enclosed 
despatch, recently received from Colonel Close. And I 
have reason to believe, that the authority of the Soubah 
of the Deccan over his dominions is approaching fast to 
the same state of inefficiency and weakness, llie evils 
Jikely to ensue from the above statement are sufficiently 
obvious ; but the remedy to be applied to them is unhap- 
pily not so apparent. — In the hope, that by degrees, we 
may be able to withdraw ourselves from the disgraceful 
participation in which we should be involved, by mixing 
ourselves in all the intrigues, oppression, and chicanery pf 
the active management of distracted and dislocated pro- 
jvinces, I have ordered those letters to be addressed to the 
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Re»dents at the courts of Hyderabad and Poonab, of whicbi BOOK Vi^r 
Cities are herewith enclosed.'' ' chap, iuii^ 

- The conduct which Lord Comwallis determined to pur- " ■ *' 

sue, in regiuxi to the relations between the British state ^^^ 
and the belligerent or contumacious chiefs, Holkar and 
Sindiah, was lastly disclosed. His sentiments on that sub- 
ject, were addressed in a despatch to General, then Lord 
Lake, on the 18th of September. 

In this he declared, that ^ the firsts and most important 
object of his attention was, a satisfactory adjustment of all 
differences between the British government and Dowlut 
Bao Sindiab." To the accompUshment of this primary 
object of his desire, he conceived that two things only 
operated in the character of material obstructions ; the 
detention by Sindiah of the British Resident ; and the 
retention, by the British government, of the fortress of 
Gualior, and the province of Qohud. 

The British Governor had made up his mind with 
regard to both causes of dissension. With regard to the 
firet, he says, " I deem it proper to apprize your Lordship, 
that as a mere point of honour, I am obliged to compro- 
mise, or even to abandon, the demand which has been so 
repeatedly, and so urgently made, fen: the release of the 
British Residency, if it should ultimately jwrove to be the 
only obstacle to a satisfactory adjustment of affairs with 
Dowlut Rao Sindiah." With regard to the second, hie 
says, " It is, in my decided opinion, desirable to abandon 
eur possession of Gualior, and our connexion with Gohud, 
independently of any reference to a settlement of dif- 
ferences with Dowlut Rao Sindiah : I have, therefore, no 
hesitation in resolving to transfer to Dowlut Rao Sindiah 
the possession of that fortress and territory." 

This accordingly formed the basis of the scheme of 
pacification planned by the Governor- (JeneraL On his 
part, Sindiah was to be required to resign his claim to the 
jaghires and pensions, stipulation for which had been made 
in the preceding treaty ; to make a provision for the Rana 
of Gohud, to the extent of two and a half, or three lacs of 
rupees per annum ; and to make compensation for the loss 
sustained by the plunder of the residency. On the other 

* 1 Papers, at sapra, ordered to be printed, 19th of Febroaiy, 1806, p. 6. 
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QOOE YL haad, the Jyeuegur tribute^ amouniing to the annual sum 

QP^. xuL of three lacs of rupees^ mi^it be restored to Siii<ii%h ; aad 

m* leave might be given him, to station a force in Dhol^K)or 

U06, Baree, and Baja Kerree, the districts reserved to him in 

the Doab, as the private estates of his family. 

With r^^aid to Jeswunt Rao Holkar, Ccnrnwallis declared 
it to be his intention to restore to that chieftain the whok 
of the territories and possessions which had been ooor 
quered from him by the British arms. 

Two important subjects of regulation yet renudned; 
those minor princes in the region of the JTumna^ with 
whom the British government had formed connexions: 
and the territory to the westward and southward of Delhv 
of which that government had not yet disposed* The plan 
of the Govemor-Qeneral was to give up both. He pur- 
posed to divide the territory among the princes with 
whom the British government had formed o(Huiexions: 
and to reconcile those princes to the renxmciation of 
the engagements which the British gov^nment had 
contracted with them^ by the allurement c^ the terri- 
tory which they were about to receive. His plan was to 
assign jaghires, in proportion to their claims^ to those of 
least consideration ; and to divide the remainder between 
the Bajas of Macherry and Bhurtpore. He meant that 
the British government should remain wholly exempt from 
any obligation to ensure or defend the possession of the 
territories which it thus conferred. He expressed a hope 
that those i»incesy by means of a union among them* 
selves, mighty in the reduced condition of Sindiah, have 
sufficient power for their own defence. ''But even the 
probability," he adds, ''of Sindiah's ultimate success 
would noty in my opinion, constitute a sufficient objection 
to the proposed arrangement ; being satisfied of the expe- 
diency even of admitting into the territories in question 
the power of Dowlut Bao Sindiah, rather than we should 
preserve any control over, or connexion with them." Any 
attempt of Sindiah, in any circumstances, against the 
British possessions in the Doab^ he pronounced to be alto- 
gether improbable. And "Sindiah's endeavours," he said^ 
" to wrest their territories from the hands of the Bigas oi 
Maoherzy and Bhurtpore may be expected to lay the foun- 
dation of interminable contests, which will afford ample 
and permanent employment to Sindiah.'* 



VIEWS OP LORD LAKE. 4*7 

In the spirit of these instructions, a letter to Sindiah BOOK TI» 
had been penned on the preceding day ; intended to inform ciiap.xiii. 
him that, as soon as he should release the British Resi- ■ 

dency, Lord Lake was authorized to open with him a 1^^* 
negotiation, for the conclusion of an anrangement bj 
which Gualior and Qohud might revert to hisj do- 
minion.^ 

Before these letters were received by the Commander- 
in-Chief, the dismission of Serjee Bao Gautka from the 
office of minister to Sindiah, and the appointment of 
Ambajee^ had for some time taken place. This event the 
British rulers ascribed to the disappointment of Sindiah, 
in the hopes with which they supposed that Serjee Rao 
Gautka had nourished him, of finding in the union with 
Holkar a force with which the English might be opposed. 
Upon the dismission of Serjee Bao Gautka from the 
service of Sindiah, he repaired to the camp of Holkar, 
which for some time had been separated from that of 
Sindiah. It was the interest, however, of Holkar, to pre- 
serve a connexion with Sindiah, which the latter was now 
very desirous to dissolve. Holkar offered to give no 
asylum to the discarded minister, who in a short time left 
his camp, and repaired to the Deccan. Sindiah played the 
double part, so agreeable to eastern politics; and tem- 
porized with Holkar till he felt assured of a favourable 
adjustment of the subjects of difiference between him and 
the British state. 

Moonshee ICavel Nyne was one of the confidential ser- 
vants of Sindiah, who had been opposed to Serjee Bao 
Gautka, and of course leaned to the British interests. 
During the ascendancy of Serjee Bao Gautka, Moonshee 
Kavel Nyne, from real or apprehended dread of violence, 
had fled from the dominions of Sindiah ; and had taken 
shelter under the British government at Delhi. Upon the 
first intimation, from the new Gbvernor-General to the 
Commander-in-Chief^ of the altered tone of politics which 
was about to be introduced, Moonshee Kavel Nyne was 
invited to the camp of the Commander-in-Chief ; where it 
was concerted, that one of his relations should speak to 
Sindiah, and explain to him the facility With which^ 
through the medium of Moonshee Kavel Nyne, he might 

> Papers (180S), nt supra. No. 11. p. 6— 12. 
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^OOK VI. open a negotiation, calculated to save Mm from the dan- 
€nAF. xin. gers with which he was encompassed. Sindiah was eager 
" to embrace the expedient, and immediately sent proposals 

1805. through the medium of Kavel Nyne. By this contrivance 
the British commander stood upon the vantage ground ; 
and stated, that he could attend to no pix>position, while 
the British Residency was detained.' Upon this commu- 
nication, the Residency was dismissed ; and was upon its 
march to the British territories, while the Commander-in- 
Chief had forwarded to Sindiah a plan of settlement^ 
fiftshioned a' little according to the views of the Governor- 
General, before the Governor-General's instructions of the 
19th of September, and his letter to Sindiah, arrived in 
the British camp. 

Impressed by dread of the effects, which the manifesta- 
tion of so eager a desire for peace, and the appearance of 
indecision in the British councils, if, one proposal being 
sent, another should immediately follow, might produce 
upon Mahratta minds ; while at the same time he was 
strongly persuaded of the impolicy of the measures which 
the Governor-General had enjoined ; the Commander-in- 
Chief took upon himself to detain the letter addressed to 
Sindiah, and to represent to the Governor-General the 
views which operated upon his mind. 

Apologizing for the interposition of any delay in carry- 
ing the commands of the Govemor-Gtenend into effect^ by 
the alteration which had taken place in the state of 
affairs ; and announcing the actual transmission of a plan 
6f settlement which it was probable that Sindiah would 
accept, the Commander-in-Chief proceeded to represent ; 
first, that it would be inconsistent with the interests of 
the British state to let the Mahrattas regain a footing in 
the upper provinces of India ; secondly, that it would be 
inconsistent with the justice and honour of the British 
state to relinquish the engagements which it had formed 
with the minor princes on the Mahratta firontier. 

, I By this reasonable show of policy, some of the mischief which was likely 
to have arisen from Lord Comwallis*s impatience to conclude a peace, in 
lirhich he would have waved insisting upon the Resident's release, and allowed 
Sindiah to station an armed force of his own in the districts of the Doab^ 
were obviated. Such a precipitancy would have been interpreted by SindSah 
as a proof of the weakness of the British govci'nment, and would battf 
encouraged him to have b^en still more insolent and ezacthig in his de- 
mands.— W. • 
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1. If the Mahrattas were thrown back from the Com- BOOK VI, 
paoy's frontier, to the distance originally planned, a chap, xiil 
«trong barrier would be interposed against them in every — — • 
direction. To the north-west, the countries of Hurrianah, ^^^ 
Bicaneer, Jodepore, and the northern ports of Jeypore, and 
the Shekawutee, dry, sandy, mountainous, and inhabited 
by a warlike race, could not be crossed by a hostile army 
-without the greatest difl&culty and loss. The roads further 
south, by Mewat or Bhurtpore, somewhat less impassable, 
.but more than 150 miles in length to the Jumna, through 
A country with many difficult passes, strong towns, and a 
.warlike and predatory population, would, imder a union 
with the chiefs in that direction, and a well-established 
line of defence on the part of the British government, be 
impracticable to a Mahratta army. Though, from the 
southern part of the territories of Bhurtpore to the junc- 
tion of the Chumbul with the Jumna, the approach from 
3Calwa presented little difficulty, this line was short ; the 
number of fords so far down the Jumna was much less 
than higher up ; and a British corps, well posted, would 
afford, in this direction, all the security which could be 
•desired. 

If the princes in this region were for a while protected 
by the British government, they would recover from that 
state of disunion, poverty^ and weakness, into which they 
Jiad been thrown, partly by the policy, partly by the vices 
of the Mahratta governments. If abandoned to them- 
selves, they would soon be all subdued, either by Sindiah, 
x>T some other conquering hero ; and a state of things 
Would be introduced, in the highest degree unfavourable 
-to the interests of the British government. " These petty 
states would first quarrel with each other ; would then 
<jall in the different native powers in their vicinity, to their 
respective aid ; and large armies of irregulars would be 
contending upon the frontier of our most fertile pro- 
Tinces ; against whose eventual excesses there would be 
no well-grounded security, but a military force in a state 
of constant preparation." The military habits of the 
people would thus be nourished, instead of those habits of 
peaceful industry, which it was found by experience they 
^ere so ready to acquire. The Jumna, which it was the 
dntehtion of the Qovemor-General to make the boundary 
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BOOK VI. approaching to insensibility. Till near the last, he revived a» 

CHAP. XIII. little towards the evening; was dressed, heard the des- 

■ ■ patches, and gave instructions for the letters which were 

1W)6. to be written. By the pereons who attended him, it was 

stated, that even in this condition his mind displayed a. 

considerable portion of its original force.* "Without re-. 

minding ourselves of the partiality of these reporters, and 

going so far as to admit the possibility of the force which. 

is spoken of, we cannot help seeing that it could exert itself 

on those subjects only with which the mind was already 

fskmiliar. Where was the strength to perform the process 

of fresh inquiry ; to collect, and to fix in the mind the. 

knowledge necessary to lay the basis of action in a state 

of things to a great degi*ee new ? 

The duties and rank of Supreme Ruler devolved, of 
course, on Sir George Barlow, a civil servant of the Com- 
pany, who had ascended with reputation through the 
several gradations of office, to the dignity of senior mem- 
ber of the Supreme Council, when Lord Comwallis ex- 
pired. The new Governor-General lost no time in making 
reply to the representation which the Commander-in-Chief 
had addressed to Lord Comwallis, immediately before his. 
death. He stated his resolution to adhere to the plan of 
his predecessor, in " abandoning all connexion with the 
petty states, and, generally, with the territories to the 
westward of the Jumna." " This resolution," he added, 
" is founded, not only upon my knowledge of the entire 
conformity of those general principles to the provisions of 
the legislature, and to the orders of the Honourable the 
Court of Directors ; but also upon my conviction of their 
expediency, with a view to the permanent establishment 
of the British interests in India." 

1. With respect to the security ^ which, in the opinion of 
the Commander-in-Chief, would be sacrificed to this policy, 
Sir George observed, that it was the declared resolution, 
even of Marquis Wellesley, "to render, generally, the 
Jumna the boundary of the British possessions north of. 
Bundelcund, retaining such posts, and such an extent of 
country on the right bank of that river, as might appear 
to be necessary for the purposes of efiectual defence." The' 
security of the British empire must, he said, be derived- 

Mlalcolm's Sketch, p. 413. 
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this heavy calamity, it has been judged to be for the good BOOK VI. 
of the public service, that I should proceed immediately, cuap. xui. 
by relays, to Benares, to join his Lordship, for the purpose — — 
of assisting in the conduct of the negotiations for peace 1®^^ 
commenced by his Lordship, if his indisposition should 
continue ; or of prosecuting the negotiations to a conclu- 
sion, in the ever-to-be-deplored event of his Lordship's 
death. The public service necessarily requires the pre- 
sence of Lord Lake with the army in the field ; and as no 
provision has been made by the legislature for the very 
distressing and embarrassing situation in which we are 
unhappily placed by the indisposition of Lord Cornwallis, 
at a crisis when the public interests demand the presence 
of a competent authority near the scene of the depending 
negotiations, I have been compelled, by my sense of public 
duty, to leave the charge of that branch of the adminis- 
tration, which must be conducted at Fort WiUiam, in the 
hands of one member of the government. My justifica- 
tion for the adoption of this measure will, I trust, bo 
found in the unprecedented nature of the case, and in 
the pressing exigency which .calls me from the Presi- 
dency." 

It so happened, that affairs at that time were easy to 
be arranged ; and fell into hands of considerable skill.* 
It was very possible, they might have -been of difficult 
arrangement ; and highly probable, when left to chance, 
that they would have fallen into hands incapable of the 
task. Of sending a dying man to govern India, without 
foreseeing the chance of his death, how many evils, in that 
case, might have been the direful consequence 1 ^ 

Lord Cornwallis lingered to the 5th of October, and then 
expired. During the last month he remained, for the 
greatest part of the morning, in a state of weakness 

1 It is rather inconsistent after describing the differences of opinion that 
existed, to affirm that affairs at the time of Lord Comwallis's death were 
993sy to be arranged. The coarse to be followed was, at Lord Weliesley's 
dbpiEurtare, simple enough, but it had become complicated and embarrassed 
liy the new and conflicting views of his successor. Neither can much credit 
iae skill be given to tliose into whose hands the management of affairs fell 
sfter the death of the Governor-General, as their sole object was to get quit 
of present difficulties at any cost, even at the sacrifice of the national power 
and credit. This was cutting, not disentangling the Gordian knot, and 
evinced little prudence or Judgment in the operators.— W. 

9 Papers (1806), ut supra, No. ll, p. 5—13; No. 17; and No. 25, p. 3 
and 4. 
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BOOK Yl. promised, might be provided for by jaghires, in the terri- 
cuAF.xiii. tory held on the right bank of the Jumna.^ 

■ Early in the month of September, Holkar, with the 
^^^' main body of his army, moved from Ajmere, in a north- 
westerly direction, toward the country of the Seika He 
entered the Shekawutee, with about twelve thousand 
horse, a small body of ill-equipped infantry, and about 
thirty guns, of various calibres, most of them unfit for 
service. Skirting the country of the Raja of Macherry, 
and the province of Rewarree, he proceeded to Dadree ; 
where he left his infantry, guns, and about a thousand 
horse, under one of his cldefis. This chief, in conjimction 
with the Raja of Neemrana, one of the districts to the 
south-west of Delhi, ceded to the British government by 
the treaty of peace with Sindiah, proceeded to ravage the 
British territoiies. Holkar, himself, with the main body 
of his cavalry, proceeded towards Patiala, giving out hi 
expectation; of being joined by the chiefs of the Seiks, 
and even by the King of CaubuL* The Commander-in- 
Chief took measures, with his usual promptitude, for not 
only defeating the schemes of the enemy, but rendering 
the desperate enterprise in which he had now engaged, the 
means of his speedy destruction. A force, consisting of 
three battalions, and eight companies of native infantry, 
eight six-pounders, and two corps, exceeding two thousand, 
of irregular horse, with four galloper guns, was appointed 
to take up a position at Nernoul. Another force, consist- 

> Letter of Sir George Barlow, dated on the river near Chunar, 20th Oct.. 
1805; Papers, ut supra, No. 18, p. 6— 7.— M. 

Accordins: to Lord Lake's letter of the 7th October, many of the petty Rajas 
and cliiefs tlius situated had not tecome subjects of the British government 
only by being occupants of the territory at the time it was conquered, and, 
therefore, transferable with it when it was surrendered. They had to a still 
greater extent been put in possession of lands out of the conquered territory, 
in admission ot disputed claims, or in reward for actual services. Of these 
claims and rewards granted by the Britisli Government, they were almost 
certain of being deprived upon the restoration of the Mahratta authorities, 
and tlie pretended bounty or equity of the British was not only frustrated 
but exposed ite objects to the resentment and ^justice of the puldic enemy! 
Its protection !«hottld never have been given, or it should never have beoi 
withdrawn.— W. 

a AuiuL-r Khan also asserts that the Raja of Pateeala and Runjit Simr jn. 
yjtetl Holkar and Ameer Khan to enter into engagements with them, nrwDto- 
ing if tliey camo to that quarter they 8hould be weU received, and alTwoaM 
make common cause against the general enemy. It Is not likely they would 
have entered the Punjab without some encouragement ; but that enoranure- 
ment was apparently partial and undecided. The Khan admits that tberUi ' 
^o^A "*S*"^'^ ^ prevailing on Runjit Stag to countenance them. Life. 

P»*74.— W. 
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;ing of three battftlions of regular, and three of irregular, BOOK YL 

•native infantry, with two thousand of the best irregular chap. xm. 

-horse, was sent to Rewarree, where, aided by the troops ' 

of the Raja of Macherry, it would maintain tranquillity, 1®W>. 

cut off the communication of the enemy with Ajmere 
and Malwa, and prevent him from retreating in the route 
by which he had advanced. Major-Qeneral Jones, with 

•^e army under his command, received orders to advance 
towards the Shekawutee, with a view to secure the defeat 

of the enemy's infantry, and the capture of his guns ; a loss 

^hich would not only sink his reputation, but deprive him 
of the means of subsisting his cavalry during the period 
of the rains. And the Commander-in-Chief, with the 

-cavalry of the army, and a small reserve of infantry, pro- 
ceeded from Muttra, about the middle of October, to give 

.ohase to Holkar himself, in whatever direction he might 
proceed.* 

In the mean time, the negotiation between the British 
government and Sindiah was conducted, under the auspices 
of Lord Lake, on the part of Sindiah, by Moonshee Kavel 
Nyne ; on the part of the British government, by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Malcolm, the political agent of the (Jo- 
vemor-General in the British camp. On the 23rd of 

• November, the treaty was concluded and signed. Of de- 
fensive, or any other alliance, the name was not introduced. 
Of the treaty of peace, concluded through General Wel- 
lesley at Surjee Aiijengaum, every part was to remain in 
force, except so much as should be altered by the present 
agreement. Gualior, and the gi'eatest part of Gohud, were 

. ceded ; not, however, as due by the preceding treaty, but 
from considerations of friendship. The river Chumbul, 
as affording a distinct line of demarcation, was declared 
to be the boundary between the two states. Sindiah 
renounced the jaghires and pensions, as well as the dis- 
tricts held as private property, for which provision in his 
favour was made in the preceding treaty. The British 

•government agreed to allow to himself, personally, an 

' annual pension of four lacs of rupees ; and to assign jag- 
hires to his wife and daughter, the first of two lacs, the 
second of one lac of rupees, per annum, in the British 
territories in Hindustan. It also engaged to enter into 

* Papers, nt supra, No. 11, p. 15 ; and No. Sft, p. 19, 80. 
VOL. VI. HH 
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BOOK VI. no treaties with the Hajas of Gudipore, Jodepore, Kotah> 
QHAP. xm. and other chiefs^ the tributaries of Sindiah, in Malw% 
— - Mewar or Merwar ; and to interfere in no respect with 
1^5* the conquests made by Sindiah from the Holkar family, 
between the rivers Taptee and ChumbuL The British 
government^ high and mighty, held it fitting to insert an 
article in the treaty of peace, binding the Maharaja never 
to admit Serjee Eao Gautka into his service or councils. 
"This article," says Colonel Malcolm, *'was a complete 
vindication of our insulted honour." Truckling to the 
master, you struck a blow at the servant, who, in no pos- 
sible shape, was responsible to you ; and this you were 
pleased to consider as a vindication of honour ! 

As this treaty appeared to the Qovernor-Greneral to im- 
pose upon the British government the obligation of pro- 
tecting the states and chieftains north of the Chumbul, 
from Cotah to the Jumna, he insisted that two declaratory 
articles should be annexed, by which that inconvenience 
might be whoUy avoided. 

During the negotiations, which preceded the signature 
of this treaty. Lord Lake was marching in pursuit of 
Holkar. That chieftain, from the day on which the 
British General took the field, continued merely to fly 
before him. Totally disappointed in his hopes of assist- 
ance from the Seik chiefs, and reduced at last to the ex- 
tremity of distress, he sent agents, with an application for 
peace, to the British camp. As the British commander 
had instructions to grant terms far more favourable than 
the enemy had any reason to expect, the negotiation was 
speedily terminated ; and on the 24th of December, 1805, 
a treaty was signed at Kaipoor Ghaut, on the banks of the 
river Beah, the ancient Hyphasis, to which Holkar had 
carried his flight.'* By this treaty, Holkar renounced aU 

1 Holkar and his associate had some time before aiTiyed at Amritsir, and 
had been endeavouring to procure aid from Kunjit^Sin^f, whilst he liad been 
endeavouring to employ their troops against a refractory tribe of Mohamme- 
dans, a measure to which Holkar had as.sented, being in great want of money, 
but which was opposed by Ameer Khan. All parties were mutually dissatis- 
fied when Lord Lake arrived on tho Beyah, and made an indirect attempt to 
open negotiations, the council at Calcutta having written to the Genend to 
oflfer terms, and bring the war to a close as soon as possible. Ameer Khan 
represents himself as urging the continuance of hostilities and reconise to 
Shah Shi^a at Kabool, but Holkar was weary of the war, and the treaty was 
concluded. Of the terms originally granted to Holkar by Lord Lake, Ameer 
Khan says, " The Maharaja looked upon these terms as a God-send, and bis 
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his rights to every place on the northern side of the BOOK VI, 
Chumbul ; all his claims on Poonah and Bundelcund, and chap. xnv. 
upon the British government, or its allies ; and agreed not — — • 
to entertain Europeans in his service, without the consent 1^*» 
of the British government. On these conditions, he was 
allowed to return to his own dominions ; but by a route 
prescribed, and without injuring the territory of the • 

Biitish government, or its allies. The British govern- 
ment, on the other hand, agreed, not to interfere with any 
of the possessions or dependencies of Holkar, south of the . 
Chumbul ; and to restore the forts and territories captured 
by the British forces on the southern side of the rivers 
Taptee and Godavery. An article was inserted, by which 
Holkar was bound never to admit Serjee Rao Qautka into 
his council or service. This article,'however, as well as 
the corresponding article in the treaty with Sindiah, were, 
after a few months, annulled, in consequence of a report 
that Serjee Eao Gautka was about to join Holkar. In such 
a case, these articles might have created embarrassment ; 
"which, agreeably," says Sir John Malcolm, " to the policy 
of that day, it was deemed prudent to avoid." 

Sir George Barlow made an alteration in this treaty, as 
he did in that with Sindiah, which was sent to him for 
confirmation. The territories of Holkar, north of the 
Chumbul, would involve the British government in ex- 
pense and trouble, either to guarantee or to keep them. 
He, therefore, annexed a clause, for leaving them to 
Holkar. 

Acting upon his determination to break I0030 from the 
engagements, formed with the minor states and chieftains, 
between the Mahratta frontier and the Doab, the Go- 
vernor-General disregarded the remonstrances which were 
made by the Commander-in-Chief, in favour, more espe- 
cially, of the Eaja of Boondee, and the Raja of .Jyepore. 
Lord Lake represented, that the district of Boon- 
dee, though not material in point of extent, was highly 



agent, -who was well acquainted with his Inclinations and wishes, brought the 
paper with exultation." The ftirther concessions made by Sir O. Barlow, 
Ameer Khan pretends to have been given by the English to remove liis ottjec? 
tions to the conclusion of peace. That he did oppose it violently for reasona 
of his own is true, as we learu from Mf^or Thorn's account of his behaviour s 
bat the concessions were made some time after all the parties had returned 
from the Punjab. War in India, 49S. Life of Ameer Khan, 286.— W. 
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Ij^pOK VI. important, as commanding a principal pass into the northern 
puAF. XIII. provinces of the British empire ; that the Raja, steady in 

— TT his friendship, and eminent for his services to the British 

1805. government, had excited the utmost rage of Holkar, to 
whom he was tributary, by the great aid which he had 
rendered to Colonel Monson, during his retreat ; and that 
neither justice, nor honour, allowed him to be delivered 
over to the vengeance of his barbarous foe. The resolu- 
tion of the Governor-General remained imchangeable, and 
by the article which he annexed to the treaty with Holkar, 
that chief was set free to do what he would with the Raja 
of Boondee. 

The Raja of Jyepore had entered into the system of 
defensive alliance with the British state, at an early period 
,of the war with Sindiah ; but, for a time^ showed himself 
little disposed to be of any advantage ; and Comwallis, by 
a letter to the Commander-in-Chief of the 3rd of August, 
had directed the alliance to be treated as dissolved. At 
that time, however, the united armies of Sindiah and Hol- 
kar were on the frontiers of Jyepore, and the Bombay army, 
which had marched to a place not far from the capital, 
was drawing most of its supplies from the territories of 
the Raja. In these circumstances, Lord Lake, before the 
receipt of the letter of Lord Comwallis, had encouraged 
the Raja to found a claim for British protection on the 
services which it was now in his power to render. He 
had also prevailed upon Lord Comwallis to suspend the 
dissolution of the alliance. When Holkar, during the 
month of October, passed to the north in the direction of 
Jyepore, Lord Lake had exhorted the Raja to discharge 
the duties of a faithful ally, under assurances of British 
protection ; the Raja, on his part^ had joined the Bombay 
army under General Jones, and, by his aid, and the sup- 
plies derived from his country, had enabled that General 
to maintain a position of the greatest importance to the 
operations of the war ; and i^ according to expectation, 
Holkar had retreated in that direction, no doubt was en- 
tertained that effective assistance would have been received 
from the troops of the Raja. In the opinion, therefore, of 
the Commander-in-Chief, the Raja of Jyepore, who was 
exposed to a speedy attack from both Sindiah and Holkar, 
the moment that British protection was withdrawDy could 
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not be left exposed to their rapacity and vengeance, with- BOOK VlS 
out a stain upon the British name. These expostulations cnAp. xiil. 
altered not the resolution of Sir Qeorge Barlow, who con- " ^ 

sidered the obligations of the British government as ^^^* 
dissolved by the early appearances of disaffection on the 
part of the Raja, and not restored by his subsequent 
deserts. He would not even listen to the Commander-in- 
Chief, requesting that he would defer the renunciation of 
the alliance till the time when Holkar, who was pledged 
by the treaty to return immediately to his dominions^ 
should have passed the territories of the Raja. On the 
contrary, he directed that the renimciation should be 
immediately declared, lest Holkar, in passing, should com- 
mit excesses, which, otherwise, it would be necessaiy for 
the British government to resent. Lord Lake was after- 
wards compelled to receive the bitter reproaches of the 
Raja, through the mouth of one of his agents, at Delhi. 

Regarding the treaties with the Rajas of Macherry and 
Bhurtpore, as still imposing obligations upon the British 
government, the Governor-General directed the Com- 
mander-in-Chief to enter into a negotiation with them ; 
and to offer them considerable accessions of territory as a 
return for their consent to the dissolution of the alliance. 
But Lake, apprehending that even the rumour of any such 
intention on the jMirt of -the British government would 
again set loose the powers of uproar and destruction in 
that part of India, represented his apprehensions in such 
alarming colours, that Sir George, though he declared his 
resolution unchanged, disclaimed any desire for precipita- 
tion ; and the Rajas of Bhurtpore and Macherry, with the 
chiefs in their vicinity, were not, at that time, deprived of 
the protection of the British power.* 

, 1 CoUeetion of treaties in India (pnbUshed 1812), p. 290—297, MaIcolm*t 
Sketch, p. 406—436. On the negotiation of the new treaties with Sindiah and 
Holkar, and on the discussions relative to the dissolution of the alliance with' 
the minor states, the official documents, which have yet been printed, fnmish 
scanty information. The supply afforded by Sir John Malcolm is peculiarly 
authentic, as he was the negotiator and agent, through whom almost eyei^ 
thing was transacted. — H. 

Little difference of opinion now prevfUls upon the merits of this lame and 
impotent conclusion of hostilities with the Mahratta chiefik Captain Grant 
(ill. 817) designates Sir 6. Barlow's measures to have been as short-sighted 
«nd contracted as they were selfish and indiscriminating. Col. Malcolm 
dwells at some length upon the impolicy, and to tlieir full extent, the imprae» 
tiotbility of the principles by which the measures of the actnal government 
wen legolated (Political History^ i> B78); Colonel Tod has forcibly iilnstratcd 
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BOOK lY. It remains, that the financial results of the operations 
fUAF. xni. of government from the close of the first administration 



1605. 



the evils resulting firom it, in the miseries which were in consequence inflicted 
npon Rttjpatana, (History of Ri^asthan,) and the Marquis of Hastings, alluding 
to its principal feature, lias characterized the condition of abstaining from the 
protection of the Bf^pat states as equally discreditable and embarrassing. 
(Summary of hia Administration, by the Marquis of Hastings.) In blind de> 
ierence to the alarm excited at home by temporary financial diflteulties, in 
conformity to the parliamentary phraseology of self-denial, and in improvident 
impatience for a return to a state of selfish but insecure tranquillity, the Go> 
vcmment of India descended from the high station it had so long occupied: 
resigned all the advantages to which it was both in Justice and policy entitled 
1^ the blood and treasure it had been forced to ezi>eiid ; forfeited its character 
for the honourable (Uscharge of its engagements ; made in the words of the 
Jypore vakeel '* its faith subservient to its convenience,*' and inspired a general 
distrust of its principles, and doubt of its strength. Its feeUe and ungenexony 
policy allowed the whole of Hindustan, beyond its own boundaries, to become 
« scene of fearitil strife, lawless plunder, and iHghtfnl desolation, for many 
succeeding years, until tlie same horrors invaded its own sacred precincts, and. 
invo.red it in an expensive and perilous warfare, the result of which was its 
being obliged to assume what it had so long miadiieTOudy declined, the 
avowed supremacy over all the states and princes of Hindustan. What was 
done in 1817 might have been accomplished, with quite as much reason, wlfli 
more ease, and still less cost, in 1805. Sindiah'i power was then completely 
broken ; Holkar was a fugitive ; neither deserved any forbearance ; both me- 
rited signal chastisement ; the one for his unwarrantable acts of predatory 
aggression, the other for his long course of uisolence and treachery. Oar au- 
thor, himself, could scarcely have condemned such a consummation, as it 
would have substituted for that disguised system of control to which, with some 
reason, he objects, tlie more honest principle of conquest which he advocates. 
Instead of rewarding the perfidy of Sindiah witli accessions of territory to 
which he had no claim, it would have been but a just retributton to have 
diminislied tliat wliich he retained. Holkar had no territory, he had no legi- 
timate claim to that of which his ancestors had possessed themselves by fraud 
or force ; and the gratuitous restitution to him of the whole of it, waste reward 
fraud and to invite future insult and spoliation. These were measures of sui- 
cidal fully, but it was both treaclierons and cruel to abandon the R^Jpnt 
piinces to Mohratta vengeance and rapacity, especially with a full anticipation 
of what would be tlie consequences of withdrawing from them tlie Bri^h pro- 
tection, as they were pointed out with pr(;phctic anticipation by Lord Lake, in 
his reply to tlie orders of Lord Comwallis. That Coruwallis would have mc« 
dified his puiposes upon the receipt of Lord Lake's representations is not very 
likely, as he was evidently entirely influenced by the impressions he had 
brought with him from England, but it may be doubted if even he would have 
enforced the execution of his orders with the precipitancy and inflexibility of 
Sir G. Barlow, qualities tlie less to have been expected, as that officer had been 
one of Lo.'d VVellesley's council ; had concurred with htm in all his public mea- 
sures, and in anticipation of his own succession tb, power during Lord Com- 
wallis's fatal illiics.", had written to Lord Wellesley b) express ** his confident 
hope that an accommodation would be effected with Sindiah and with Holkar, 
on terms not differing essentially from those to which he was aware that Lnrd 
Wellesley was prepared to accede." Certainly Lord Wellesley was not pre- 
pared to sacrifice the allies and dependants of the British Government, the 
Bajas of Boondi and Jypur, to the tender mercies of such inveterate enemies 
to the British power and to social oixler as Ameer Khan and Jeswunt Rao 
Holkar. It was evident that Sir G. Barlow'^s measures were regulated by <w]y 
one principle, obedience to the wishes of t&e Court of Directors, which hfi en- 
forced without regard to circumstances or seasons. Lord LaJce, not wiflumt 
reason, indignant at the total disregard of his representations, and disdaining 
to bo made the instrument of measures which he condemned, resigned his po- 
litical and diplomatic powers on tlie 17th of January. 1806, announcing as the 
Object of the rest of his aer>ioe in Hmdustan, placing the army incaiit<ABi6BtB» 
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of th« Marquis Comwallis, till the present remarkable era, BOOK VE 
fihould now be adduced. As regards the British nation, it chap. iu|. 
is in these results that the good or evil of its operations ■ 

in India is wholly to be found. If India affords a surplus IWR. 
revenue which can be sent to England, thus far is India 
beneficial to England. If the revenue of India is not 
equal to the expense of governing India, then is India a 
burden and a drain to England. This is only an applica- 
tion of the principle, according to which the advantage 
or disadvantage of new territory, in general, is to be esti- 
mated. If the new territory increases the revenue more 
than the chaises, it is advantageous ; if it increases the 
<^rges in proportion to the revenue, it is hui'tful. It is 
also to be observed, that the interest and redemption of 
the money expended in making the acquisition must be 
taken into account. If it has been made by a war, for 
example ; the whole expense of the war must be taken 
into the account. And the new 'territory must increase 
the revenue beyond the charges in a degree adequate to 
the interest and redemption of the whole sum expended 
in the war, otherwise the acquisition is a positive loss. If 
the surplus of the revenue were the same after the acqui- 
sition as before, the whole expense of the war would be 
lost ; the nation would not be the richer for the acquisi- 
tion, but the poorer ; it would have been its wisdom to 
have abstained from the war, and to rest contented with 
the territory which it possessed. If the revenue, after 
the acqmsition, is lessened in proportion to the charge ; if 
the surplus of the revenue is diminished, or the deficit 
enlarged ; in that case, the loss is not confined to that of 
the whole expense of the war ; it is all that, and more ; it 
is the expense of the war, added to the sum by winch 
the balance of the annual receipt and expenditure is 
deteriorated. * 



^mpleting the redaction of the irregular corps, and settling, agreeably to the 
instructions of the Government, the claims of the native chiefs. These duties 
occupied him through the remainder of the year, and the followuig year, in 
Fehniary, 1807, his Lordship embarlced at Calcutta lor England, leaving a 
name that retains a distinguished station in the military annals of Bengal, and 
is affectionately preserved in the traditions of the native army. — ^W. 

1 It is singular that a writer of in general such lit)eral sentiments should 
have taken so narrow a view of the advantages derived to England fh)m her 
Indian possesriom. India, he argues, is beneficial to England only as it 
tOor&s a surplus revenue which can be sent to England, that is, in proportion 
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30OK VI. With this principle in view, the following statements 
\xin. will require but little explanation. . 

■ . In the year 1793-4, the revenues in India amounted to 
W^* 8,276,770^. ; the whole of the charges, including supplies 

to the direct tritmte which it can pay. Now this is to affirm tiiat daring tM 
creater nnmber of the years in which we have been in jXJSsesQion of India il 
has been of no benefit at all. Who will venture to midntain a proposition so 
contrary lo tlie foct? Regarding our connexion with India even only on the 
paltry consideration of how, much money we have made by it, the assertion 
that we have profited solely by its snrplos revenue, that is, that in five years 
ont of six we have realized no profit at all, is palpably foLae. In every year 
of our intercourse >vith India, even in tho&e in which the public revenue has 
£illen far short of the expenditure, there has been a large accession to English 
ci4)ital brought home from India. What are the pcoCUa of the Indian trade, 
wliat is the maintenance of thirty thousand Englishmen, military included : 
what is the amount of money annually remitted to England for the support oi 
relations, the education pf children, the pensions of oncers; and finally what 
can we call the fortunes accumulated by individuals in trade or in the service 
of the Company, which they survive to spend in England, or bequeath to their 
descendants ? What is all this but additional capital, remitted from India to 
England; additional, largely additional, means of recompensing British in- 
dustry. It is idle, then, to talk of a surplus revenue being the sole source of 
the benefits derivable from India. On the contrary, it is, and it ought to be, 
the least even of our pecuniary advantages ; for its transfer to England is an 
abstraction of Indian capital for which no equivalent is given; it is an ex- 
hausting drain upon the resources of the country, the issue of which is re- 
placed by no reflux ; it is an extraction o( the life-blood fttmi tlie veins of 
national industry, which no subsequent introduction of nourishment is fnr> 
hished to restore. Whatever profit to England, then, the payment to it of a 
surplus revenue raised in India might afford, the injury done to India would 
be so disproportionate^ that it is to be hoped the legislators of ^ther country 
will never seriously propose so objectionable a mode of enriching the parent 
state. In fact, it would do no such thing ; the impoverishment of the new 
territory would very soon disappoint all prospect of gain in the old, and the 
coffiers of England would not long be filled by the sui-plus revenues of India. 
Surplus revenue is in fact an absurdity. Properly speaking there can be no 
surplus revenue whilst there is a debt to be discharged. If the current 
charges fall below the current receipts, and the balance is not reqntred for the 
liquidation of public debt, the receipts will be reduced, and the burdens of the 
people be relieved. " If what the public contribute in revenue should un- 
expectedly become more productive, it would be the duty of the government 
to repeal or to reduce objectionable taxes, to increase the Judicial and other 
establishments, so as to render Justice more accessible to the great body of 
the people, to endow public institutions, for providing better means of educa- 
tion, or hospitals for the care of the sick and destitute, to construct roads aud 
biidges, reservoirs and water-courses, to support caravan&eries for the accom- 
modation of the traveller, and otherwise to promote those objects which may 
conduce to the comfort, convenience, and well-being of our native sutjects." — 
Tucker, Financial Situation of the East India Company. Tlie nature of our 
connexion with India, unfortunately to such an extent for the latter, does 
impose an annual tribute, but ** considerations of poUcy, of Justice, and hu- 
manity, all alike concur to condemn unmeosnred exaction.*' The notion of 
extorting a large tribute, or any tribute from India, except by indirect mean^ 
calculated to do infinite mischief, and to annihilate in the end the numerous 
and great benefits which both England and India reap firom their mutual 
Intercourse. This is with reference to the connexion, even in its most un- 
worthy aspect. The gain of a higher character, the moral and political power 
derived from India by England, is a much more real, and important, and 
honourable benefit, than all the pounds, shillings, and pence that have ever 
been, or ever will be " conveyed" firom the pockets of ttie people of India te 
those of the people of Great Britain.— W. 
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to the outlying settlemeDts, and the interest of debts; DOCK YI. 
amounted to 6,633,951^. There was consequently a sur- cuaf.xul 
plus of revenue to the amount of 1,642^19^. ' 

But this favourable appearance was the result of merely ^^^' 
temporary causes ; for in the course of four years, though 
years of peace, and with an economical ruler, it gradually 
vanished; and in the year 1797-8, when the administra* 
tion of Marquis Wellesley commenced, there was a deficit 
of revenue, or surplus of charge. The revenues amounted 
to 8,059,880^.; the charges and interest to 8,178,626^.; 
surpassing the revenues by 118,746^. 

The evil was prodigiously increased by the administra? 
tion of Marquis Wellesley ; after all the subsidies which 
he obtained, and all the tenitory which he added to the 
British dominions. In the year 1805-6, in which he closed 
his administration, the revenues amoimted to 15,403,409^. ; 
charges and interest to 17,672,017^. ; leaving a surplus of 
charge equal to 2,268i608^. » 

Such, at the three different periods under comparison, 
was the state of the government of India, in respect to 
income and expenditure. Let us consider what was the 
condition of the Company at the same three periods in 
respect to debts both at home and in India. In 1793, the 
debts, both at interest and floating, as they appear upon 
the face of the Company's accounts, were, in England, 
7,991,078^. ;2 in India^ 7,971,665^.; total, 15,962,743^. In 
1797, the debts in £kigland were, 7,916^459^. ; in India, 
9,142,733?. ; total, 17,059,192?. In 1805, they were 6,01 2,196?. 
in England, and 25,626,631?. in India ; in all, 31,638,827?. 

In estimating the financial condition of a great govern- 
ment, the annual receipt, as compared with the annual 
expenditure, and the debt, where debt is incurred, are the 
only circumstances, usually, which are taken into reckon- 

1 The following is a table of the particalars :— • 

Revenues. Charges. Net Revenue. 

1793-4 £8,276,770 £7,066,924 £2,209,846 

1797^ 8,059,880 7,411,401 648,479 

1805-6 15,403,409 15,561,328 157,319 net charge* 
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* 2,992,4402. being deducted, viz., the East India Annuities transferred to 


the Bank. 
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1810, p. 450. 
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BOOK Vl in^ and make up the accouDt. The goods and effects in 

CBAP. xin. htuul, which are necessary for the immediate movements 

' of the machine, and' in the course of immediate consump* 

1805. tion, justly go for nothing ; since if any part of them is 

taken away it must be immediately replaced, and cannot 

form a part of a fiind available to any other purpose, with-' 

out diminishing some other fund to an equal di^ree. 

Departing from this appropriate rule, the East India 
Company has availed itself of its mercantile capacity, to 
bring forward regularly a statement of assets, as a com* 
pensation for its debts. This, however, is objectionable, 
on a second account ; because, according to the mode in 
which this statement is framed, it may exhibit at pleasure 
either a great or a small amount. Some of the principal 
articles have hardly any marketable value ; could produce 
little, if the CJompany were left to dispose of them to the 
best advantage ; yet the rulers of the Gkmipany assign to 
them any value which seems best calculated to answer 
their designs. Houses, for example, warehouses, forts, 
And other buildings, with their furniture, constitute a 
large article ; set down at several times the value, proba- 
bly, at which they would sell. Debts due to the Com- 
pany, and arrears of tribute, form another material ingre- 
dient ; of which a great proportion is past recovery. A 
specimen of the mode in which the account of assets is 
made up, may be seen in the following fact : — that 
1,733)328^., as due by the public for the expedition to 
£^3rpt, was continued in the Bengal accounts as an asset, 
after the expense had been liquidated in England ; and 
upwards of 2,000,000^. due to the Company by the Nabob 
of Arcot, and Baja of Tanjore, is continued in the Madras 
accounts as an asset, though vii'tually remitted and extin- 
guished upon assuming the territory of the Camatic* 

The accoimt of assets, therefore, exhibited by the East 
India Company, deserves very little regard, in forming an 
estimate of the financial situation of the government oi' 
India. Being, however, uniformly adduced, as an article 
of importance in the Company's accounts, its presence is 
thus rendered necessary here. As the Committee of the 
House of Commons, formed in 1810, instituted a compa- 
rison between the account of assets and debts, for the 

1 See the Third Report of the Committee, 1810, p. 8j8, and Appendix 
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period of 1793, and the latest period to which their inqui- BOOK VI. 
ries could extend, there will be an advantage in taking chap. xui. 
the same periods for the subject of that view of the assets — — 
which is here required. That Committee entered into a ^^^' 
slight examination of the statement exhibited by the 
East India Company of assets in India, and by making 
certain large, though far from sufficient deductions, re- 
duced the amount of it nearly one half. Unhappily they 
did not carry even the same degree of scrutiny into the 
statement of assets at home, and took it pretty nearly as 
made up by the Company. According to their adjustments 
the balance is exhibited thus : 

Debts, 1792-3. Assets, 1792-3. 

Home ^£7,99 1,078 » Home £9,740,832 

India 7,992,548 India 3,800,838 

Total debts 15,933,626 Total assets 13,541,670 

13,541,670 

£2,441,956, the amount by which, at the 

first period, the debts ex- 
ceeded the supposed assets. 

Debts, 1809-10. Assets, 1809-10. 

Home .... 10,357,088 Home 14,504^944 

India 28,897,742 India 12,222,010 

£39,254^830 £26,726,954 

Debts, 1809-10. Assets, 1809-10. 

39,254,830 26,726,954 

30,660, 119 Add sundries 

as per note 2 3,933,165 

£8,594,711 

the amount by which, £30,660,119 

at the second period, 
the debts exceeded the 
supposed assets.' 

1 The difference between this and the debt for that year, as stated in the 
ftccounts, arises from the sum of 2,992,440^., East India Annuities, transferred 
to the Bank, excluded by the Committee from the Company's accounts. 
3 Goodii and Stores in India in 1810, bought in England, not 

included in the account of assets £2,249,060 

Balance in favour of the Company in China, in 1810 1 ,.306,606 

Ditto at St. Helena 147,628 

Ditto Prince of Wales Island 216,786 

Ditto Cape of Good Hope 14,085 

To b ! added to amount of assets £3,933,165 
3 For the above statements, see Third Report, ut supra, p. 368 ; Fourth 
Beport, nt supra, p. 450. 
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BOOK VI. "^o ^^s s^uxL is to be added 2^027,295^^, not derived from- 
CBAT. XIII. any intrinsic source either at home or abroad, but sub- 

— • scribed in England in 1793^ and 1794, for the addition of 

1805. one million which the Company was empowered to make 
to its capital by the new charter of 1793. 

The whole of the moneys which have passed into the 
Company's treasury for capital stock, amounts to the sum 
of 7,780,000/. This remains to be added to the debtor 
side of its account. The total, then, of the sums on the 
debtor side of the account at the period in question, viz., ; 
the year 1809-10, was 47,034,830/., surpassing the whole 
^ of its assets by the sum of 16,374,7112. 

Upon the statements by which was exhibited the finan- 
cial condition of the Company at the dose of the adminis- 
tration of Marquis Wellesley, it may be justly remarked, 
that the expenditure at that time was an expenditure of 
war, and that the ratio between the ordinary revenues, 
and a war expenditure, affords not a just view of 
the financial effects which his administration pro- 
duced. 

Let us take the statements for 1808-9, the last of the 
years for which we have the aid of the Committee of 1810, 
in unravelling the confusion, and removing the obscurity 
of the Company's accounts. The government of India had 
at this time enjoyed three years of uuinterrupted peace ; 
when the financial effects of the administration which 
closed in 1805, may be supposed to be sufficiently ascer- 
tained. In that year the revenues amounted to 15,525,055Z. ; 
the charges, including supplies to out-lying settlements, 
and the interest of debts, amounted to 15,651,097/. ; con- 
stituting a surplus of charge to the amount of 26,042/. 
This was a great reduction from 21,268,608/., the excess of 
charge in 1805 ; it was even somewhat less than 118,746/., 
the excess of charge in 1798 ; but far was this from being a 
state of receipt adequate to pay the interest and redeem 
the capital of that enormous sum expended by the wars to. 
which the administration of Marquis Wellesley had given ^ 
birth. The debts, as they appear upon the face of the 
accounts were, in England 10,357,088/. in 1810 ; in India 
30,876,788/. in 1809, which was the last year of which the 
Committee had received the accounts. The sum of debts 
was therefore 41,233,876/.; being an addition to the 
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sum of the debts existing in 1805, of little less than BOOK VI. 
10,000,000^.* cHAP.xni. 

Among the accounts from the East India Company, — 

which are umually presented to Parliament^ is an account ^^^*« 
entitled "stock by computation." This consists of the debts 
of the Company, including every acknowledged claim on 
the one side ; of the whole of their disposable effects on 
the other. On the credit side of this account is placed 
all the pi-operty which has been already spoken of under 
the name of assets, excepting the greater part of what 
stands under the name of dead stock, and has little 
real, though set down by the Company at a great 
imaginary value, fixed at the pleasure of those who 
determine the shape of the accounts. The Committee 
of 1810 have given the results which this document 
presents. 

On the 1st of March, 1793, the debts were less than the 
effects ; in other words, there was a balance in favour of 
the concern, to the amount of 1,956,866?. On the 1st of 
March, 1810, the debts were greater than the effects ; in 
other words, there was a balance against the concern, to 
the amount of 6^025,505?. This constitutes a deterioratiou 
during the intermediate period, amounting to 7,982,371?. 
To this the same Committee of 1810 add the money raised 
for capital stock in 1793 and 1794 ; and after some other 
adjustments exhibit the deterioration [inj those seventeea 
years at 11,062,291?.* 

To the balance of 6,025,505?. against the Company in 
1810 are to be added the sums received for capital stock, 
amoimting as above to 7,780,000?. ; exhibiting on the debit 
side of the Company's account, a balance of 13,805,505?. ; 
in other words, an amount to that extent, of legitimate 
claims, which there is nothing whatsoever in the shape of 
property to meet, 

As the operations of the Company are twofold, those of 
government and those of commerce, it is a question 
whether the unfavourable result which appears on the 
comparison of the accounts of stock in the year 1793, and 
1810, was produced by the government^ or the commerce. 

> See the Second and Fourth Beporta of the Committee of 1810. 
s Fourth Report at supra, p. 4S1. 
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BOOK VI. This question the Committee in 1810 make an attempt to 
CHAP. XIII. answer. Beside the charges which clearly belong to the 
■ government, and those which clearly belong to the com- 

1805. merce, there are some, of which it is doubtful whether 
they belong to the government or the commerce. The 
charges which the Committee represent as clearly belong- 
ing to the government exceed the receipts by 6,364,931^. 
Besides this amount there is a sum of 6,876,350^., which 
they represent as doubtful, whether it belongs to the 
government or the commerce. This constitutes an unfa- 
vourable balance, to the amoimt of 13,240,281^. Exclusive 
of these doubtful charges, there is a profit upon the goods 
purchased and sold, or the commercial transactions of the 
period, to the amount of 14,676,817?. Out of this was 
paid the dividends upon stock, and the interest upon Debt 
in England, amounting to 12,515,284; after which re- 
mained a surplus, in the aid of government, to tho 
amount of 2,164,533/.; reducing the unfavourable balance 
of 13,240,281/. as above, to 110,758, the net deterioration 
of the period.* 

The Committee exhibited an account which was in- 
tended to show how much England gained or lost by 
India (not including China), during the period of 
seventeen years from 1793 to 1810. During that period, 
the vahie of property sent by England to India is 
stated at 43,808,341/. ; the value received by England 
from ludiais stated at 42,178,640/. England therefore 
lost 1,629,701/.* 

We have a statement by the Court of Directors which 
supplies the omission of China. In the year 1808, the 
financial distresses of the Company compelled the Di- 
rectors to apply to parliament for relief. To lay a ground 
for the application, they submitted an exposition of the 
Company's finances at home and abroad. In this exposi- 
tion is contained a statement of the sums disbursed in 
England on account of India and China, and of all the 
property received from from them in return, beginning 
with the year 1797-8, and ending with the year 1806-7. 
During that interval England sent to India and China 



' Fourth Report, ut supra, p. 262. App. No. 51. 
s Third Report, ut supra, p. 373. 
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value more than it received from them, to the amount BOOK VI* 

of 5,691,619^.* cHAP.xiii. 

The peace which terminated the war with the Mahrattas, 



1 Tlie passage in the exposition itself, p. 7, requires to be seen. ** The Com- 
pany have lung been in the habit of paying in England political charges 
strictly appertaining to the territory. For these charges the Company never 
have credit in tlie Indian accounts. The large supplies of stores, and part even 
of the goud.^, sent out annually by the Company to India, are intended for po* 
lltical purposes, and the whole amount of them should be brought in India ti> 
the credit of tUe Home concern from the time they are shipped; but the prac- 
tice has been to credit tlie Company for them only as they were talcen out from 
the Indian warehouses for use, and no losses of such articles in the way out* 
wards or in India, have ever been brought to the credit of London at all. 
Moreover, it is evident from what has been already stated in this exposition, 
that tlie supplies of goods and bullion from England have at times at least ex- 
ceeded the returns in ihe same period. The only way ttierefore to come to an 
accumtc conclusion, is to state all that England has received from India and 
China ; and sent to or paid for India and China in any given period, and thence 
to strike tlie balance. Such a statement is exhibited in tlie accompanying 
paper, No. 5, which begins with the year 1797-8, and ends with the year 1806-7. 
Ou the one side this statement shows all that has been sent to India and China 
in goods, stores, and bullion, and all that has been paid for bills drawn from 
thence, or f )r political charges attacliing to the Indian territory ; and on the 
other side, tlie statement shows all that has been sent from India and Cliina hi 
goods anii bilh, and all payments received here from government, or payments 
made in India for commercial charges, and also for any los? that has occurred 
in English exports sold there. India and China are not debited for goods lost 
in the way t!»ithcr, and they are credited for goods sent thence which have 
been captured or lost on the passage home. After all these allowances and 
adjustments, which, according; to the best knowledge of the Court, comprehend 
every thin;? the account ought to contain, the balance is in favour of England, 
or of tlie Company at home 6,fi91,«>89;. If it be asked from what funds at 
home tlie Company have been able to bring India so largely Indebted? the 
answer is obvious ; From the increase of their capital stock and bonded debt, 
and from the considerable temporary credits they always have for investments 
outward. From tins account, it is clear, that of the sum of nineteen millions of 
debt contracted in India since the year 1798-9 down to the year 1807-8, Eng- 
land, or the Company in its commercial cajAcity, is justly chargeable with no 
part, and that, on the contrary, India has in that period become largely in- 
debted to England."— M. 

This result, it is to be recollected, is not between England, and India, and 
China, but between the East India Company, and India, and China. Remit- 
tances on account of individuals are not comprised in it, and during the whole 
of this time the value of the goods sent from India in private tonnage was quite 
considerable enough to turn the balance largely in favour of India. Even, 
however, as concerns the Company, the account is so constructed as to mislead ; 
without un examination of tlie details on which it is founded, it is impossible 
to detect where the fallacy lies, but one source is no doubt in the over-valua- 
tion of the exports, and the under-valuation of the imports, the former being 
invoiced with the addition of an estimate profit, the latter being charged at 
the cost instead of tlie selling price. A merchant who should invest ten 
thousand pounds in the purchase of goods, sell them in India for twelve thou- 
sand, convert that twelve thousand pounds into Indian goods which he would 
sell in England for twenty thousand, would scarcely consider himself a loser 
by the transaction. It was not only from their capital or their credits that 
the Company defrayed political charges of two millions sterling in the time 
specified ; the profits of their trade contributed. As far, therefore, as this ac- 
count professes to show the state of the Company's dealings with India and 
China, it is erroneous, and for a general view of the interchange of capital 
bstween India and England, it is worthless.— W. 
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4S0 HISJOBY OF BRITISH IKDIA. 

BOOK VL a few months after the period of Lord Wellesley's admini- 

ovAp, xiik stratioD, is the last great epoch, in the series of British 

-~—~* transactions in India. "With regard to subsequent events, 

*^^' the official papers, and other sources of information, are 

not sufficiently at command. Here, therefore, it is neces* 

sarj that, for the present, this History should close. 



END OP VOL. VI. 
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